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INTKODUCTION. 


In all probabilifc}' King Lear was written in 1605. At ijato 
all events the limits lie somewhere between 1603, the 
date of Harsnet’s Declaration, etc,, to which the Thii'd 
Act has several allusions, and 1606, when the Play was 
entered in - the Stationers’ Registers. By some it has 
been supposed that Gloucester’s words (in i. 2) regarding 
eclipses are in allusion to the gre.at solar eclipse oj 
October, 1605, and that when speaking further ot 
“ machinations, hollowness, treachery,” he is meant to 
point to the Gunpowder Plot of November 5th, 1605. 

The Quarto and the Folio texts differ very materially, 
there being in the former about two liundred and twenty 
lines that are not in the latter, and fifty lines in the 
latter that are not in the former. This discrepancy has 
given rise to much interesting discussion as to the author 
of the excisions, as to whether thej' were systematic ot 
accidental, and, if systematic, whether the object was to 
shorten the play for acting purposes or to emphasize 
dramatic effects. Space will not allow me to give more 
than the briefest summary of the conclusions to which 
some of the most eminent Shakespearean critics have 
come. Knight holds that Shakespeare himself systemati¬ 
cally revised the Quarto with a view to heighten the 
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dramatic action; and Staunton seems to lean towards 
the same conclusion in accepting the fact that the addi¬ 
tions to the Folio were undoubtedly Shakespeare’s own. 
Delius, on the other hand, after going into the matter 
with the greatest minuteness, holds that the omissions 
were made by the players in order to shorten the play in 
actipg, and that we have no evidence whatever of Shake¬ 
speare’s revision. On this latter point Schmidt agrees 
u^th Delius. Koppel maintains that it was Shakespeare’s 
own l^and that cut out passages both in the Quarto and 
the Folio texts, and comes to this general conclusion, 
that “The original form was, essentially, that of the 
Quarto, then followed a longer form, with the additions in 
the Folio, as substantially our modern edition^ have again 
restored them ; then the shortest form, as it is preserved 
for us in the Folio.” 

For the bald outline of the main plot of his Play 
Shakespeare may have gone to any one of many sources; 
for the story in a rough shape is told, among others, by 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, by Layamon, by Robert of 
Gloucester, by Spenser, by Holinshed., In the opinion 
of some modern editors it is to the last that we must look 
as the most likely original; but it seems more probable 
that, as Furness suggests, the direct source was the 
Chronicle History of King Leir dramatized, according to 
Malone and Halliwell, in 1593 or 1594. The underplot 
of Gloucester and his sons is moulded on the story in 
Sidney’s Arcadia of “the Paphlagonian unkind king, 
and his kind son, first related by the son, then by the 
blind father.” 

0 After a long reign, weary of the cares of state, Lear, 
who has no male heir, determines to divide his kingdom 
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among his three daughters, and this division is the sub¬ 
ject of conversation between the Earls of Kent and 
Gloucester at the opening of the Play. Lear enters 
accompanied by Goneril and Regan, married respectively 
to the Dukes of Albany and Cornwall, and Cordelia, for 
whose hand the King of France and the Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy are suitors. The several portions have apparently 
been determined on already; but Lear foolishly imagines 
that before announcing the division he may, by callftig 
on his daughters to express the measure of their love to 
him, ascertain which best deserves the largest recom¬ 
pense. Goneril and Regan, rivals in every kind of 
heartlessness and depravity, vie with each other in the 
profession' of extravagant devotion to their father. 
When, however, it is Cordelia’s turn to speak, she 
has no more to say than that she loves her father as,a 
child should do. In an outburst of fury, Lear declares 
that such a child shall have nothing from him. That 
which he had intended as her share shall be divided 
equally between Goneril ‘and Regan, with whom, 
attended by a Jiundred knights, he will pass the few 
remaining days of his life, the guest of each for alter¬ 
nate months. Kent, his faithful counsellor, who rightly 
reads the character of the three .daughters, attempts the 
defence of Cordelia, only thereby to bring down upon 
himself the sentence of banishment from the kingdom. 
At this point the King of France and the Duke of 
Burgundy come upon the scene. The latter, learning 
that Cordelia has been cast off by her father and is now 
dowerless, withdraws his offer of marriage; while 
France, learning the cause of Lear’s displeasure, all the 
more eagerly presses his suit, and winning Cordelia’s 
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assent, shortly afterwards departs with her for his own 
country. In the next Scene we have the first beginnings 
of the underplot. Edmund, Gloucester’s illegitimate 
son, is intriguing to deprive his legitimate brother, 
Edgar, of his succession to his father’s rights and 
dignities. As that father enters, he pretends to hide 
away a letter he is reading. His attempt at concealment 
rouses the suspicions of Gloucester, who demands to 
haVe the letter shown him. Though a forgery of 
Edmuyd’s, it is at once accepted by Gloucester as 
coming from Edgar, and its purport is to persuade 
Edmund to join him (Edgar) in a })lot to murder their 
father and share his possessions between them. Pre¬ 
tending to shield his brother, Edmund contrives to 
strengthen Gloucester’s belief in his son’s guilt, and 
fipally promises to sound Edgar as to his meaning, and 
acquaint his father with the result. Soon after 
Gloucester’s exit, Edgar enters. Edmund manages to 
prevent any meeting between him and his father by 
persuading the former that the latter is deeply incensed 
with him, and that his life is in danger. After an 
interval of something less than a fortnight, during^ 
which Lear has been staying with Goneril, we find that 
she has already begun to weary of her father’s presence, 
and is determined to make an opportunity for quarrelling 
with him. Just as she has laid her plans for this pur¬ 
pose, Kent, who instead of leaving the country has 
disguised himself as a menial servant, comes to her 
Castle, and Lear, who has been out hunting, returns to 
dinner. Taking a fancy to Kent’s appearance and 
manner, he engages him as one of his retinue. Shortly 
afterwards Goneril enters and puts her plan into execu- 
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tion by bitterly scolding her father for the uiii'uly 
behaviour of his attendants, which she pretends has 
been countenanced by him. Her angry and scornful 
language so wounds I.ear that he determines to 
leave her in order to take up his abode with Eegan; 
and sending Kent on before him to announce his 
coming, he sets out on his journey. The Second Act 
opens at Gloucester’s Castle. Here Edmund craftily 
induces Edgar to take to flight; and on the entrance 
pf Gloucester represents that his own life ha^ been 
attempted by his brother because he refused to share in 
his parricidal designs. Gloucester, credulously accepting 
the fiction, resolves to disinherit Edgar and to get liim 
proclaimed an outlaw, making Edmund heir in his plact“. 
He has just come to this decision when Regan and Corn¬ 
wall, who had left their home in order to avoid receiviiig 
Lear, come to claim his (Gloucester’s) hospitality for a 
time. Their arrival is followed by that of Kent, and of 
Gonoril’s steward, Oswald, witli letters for Regan. The 
two meeting, fall into an allJercation, and Regan coming 
upon the scene lyders Kent to be put in the stocks. In 
this plight he is found shortly afterwards by Lear, who 
has followed Regan to Gloucester’s Castle. His reception 
by her is, however, very diffei^nt from what he had 
expected, for so far from sympathizing with him in his 
grievances against Goneril, she altogether takes her 
sister’s side in the quarrel. While the discussion is at 
its height, Goneril, who has determined to concert 
mea.sures with her sister as to the treatment of their 
father, makes her appearance. Together they heapmpon 
him every indignity of contempt, demanding as a condi¬ 
tion of receiving him, that he shall reduce the number of 
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his attendants from a hundred to fifty, from fifty to 
twenty-five, and finally that he shall dismiss them all, 
contenting himself with the attendance of their serv'ants. 
This is too much for Lear, and though the time is night 
and a terrible storm is raging without, he chooses rather 
to submit himself to its violence than to remain the 
guest of such unnatural children. Exposed to its 
inclemency, and attended by no one but his Fool, wo 
find him in the next Act on the verge of madness, and 
before long a complete maniac. In this condition he is 
joined by his faithful Kent, while Gloucester, who 
endeavours to succour him in his misery, has his eyes 
put out by the vindictive Cornwall, and is driven from 
his own Castle. Wandering forth, he is met by his 
outlawed son, Edgar, who to escape capture has taken 
upon himself the disguise of a madman, and by him is 
guided to Dover. Meanwhile Cordelia, having heard of 
her father’s cruel wrongs, is on her way from France 
with an army to restore him to his throne; and to meet 
the invading forces, the two* sisters are mustering their 
troops. Shortly after her lauding, pordelia obtains 
information as to her father’s whereabouts, and every^ 
means that the skill of medicine can suggest is employed 
in an endeavour, partiajly successful, to cure him of his 
madness. The next event of importance is the engage¬ 
ment between Cordelia’s army and the joint forces of 
Goneril and Regan, in which Cordelia is defeated and 
taken captive with her father. Edmund, who in the 
battle had led Regan’s troops, and who now is to become 
her husband—Cornwall having been slain by a servant 
in horror at his atrocity towards Gloucester—is suddenly 
arrested by Albany on a charge of capital treason. His 
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adcuser, who proves to be Edgar in disguise, comes for¬ 
ward to maintain his charge in single combat. Mortally 
wounded, Edmund not only admits the accusations 
brought against him, but confesses that he has secretly 
given orders for the execution of Cordelia and Lear. 

His confession comes too late to save the former, for 
at this moment Lear enters bearing her dead body in his 
arms, and himself expires shortly afterwards, his old 
heart broken by this climax of his many sufferings. 
Meanwhile Edmund, Goneril, and Eegan have al^ come 
to a miserable end; he from the wound received in his 
combat with Edgar, Began from poison administered by 
Goneril, who also was in love with Edmund, and 
Goneril, in her despair, by her own hands. Gloucester, 
too, has pa.ssed away, dying like his master of a broken 
heart, though not before discovering that Edgarjg 
treachery was the fabrication of Edmund’s malice; 
and of the principal personages there remain alive only 
Albany, Kent, and Edgar. 

In the case of others of Shakespeare’s personages so The chief 
far as we fail to.form to ourselves an adequate concep- ^ ^ 
tion of their character, the fault lies in our own want of 
perceptive capacity. With Lear it is different. For 
from first to last we see him onlj^in a state of mind that 
is more or less diseased. Wo can, no doubt, even under 
this cloud discern a good deal of what he was before this 
cloud fell upon him. We can see that his mind was one 
of extraordinary vigour, that his nature was headstrong 
and imperious, though with a considerable admixture of 
tenderness and generosity, that his rule had been despotic, 
and that fear rather than love inspired the behaviour of 
those about him. But we have no actions done in his 
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saner days by which to judge him ; and if wo accept the 
idea that at the outset of the Play he is nothing more 
than a vain weak old man whose shallow mind and feeble 
power of judgement pass into frantic insanity in conse¬ 
quence of the cruel treatment he receives at the hands of 
his unnatural daughters, the first acts of the drama can 
be regarded only as a gross improbability. This impro¬ 
bability is at once got rid of if we recognize that from 
the moment we first see him his mind is in a state of 
unsoupdness, needing only provocation and suffering to 
make it acute. Holding this view as set forth by Buck- 
nill with such admirable clearness and force, I think 
that I cannot do better than summarize his account of 
the development of the disease. Starting from the point 
of view that Lear’s trial of his daughter’s love is a mere 
‘‘silly trick,” as Coleridge characterized it, Bucknill 
asks,* “ Does it not lead us to conclude that from the 
first the king’s mind is off its balance; that the partition 
of the kingdom, involving inevitable feuds and wars, is 
the first act of his developing insanity; and that the 
manner of its partition, the mock-trial,of his daughter’s 
affections, and its tragical denouement, is the second^ 
and but the second act of his madness 1 The great 
mind, so vigorous in i^;S mad ravings, with such clear 
insight into the heart of man that all the petty coverings 
of pretence are stripped off in its wild eloquence, not 
only is unable to distinguish between the most forced 
and fulsome flattery and the geniiineness of deep and 
silent love; it cannot even see the folly of assuming to 
apportion the three exact and predetermined thirds of 
the kingdom according to the profe.?sions made in answer 
* The Mad Folk of Shakespeare, pp. 174 et seq. 
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to the ‘ silly trick’; cannot even see that after giving away 
two-thirds, the remainder is a fixed quantity which can¬ 
not be more or less according to the warmth of the pro¬ 
fessions of his youngest and favourite daughter; a con¬ 
fusion not unlike the account he subsequently gives of 
his own age—‘ fourscore and upwards ; not nn hour 
more or less’ ... Lear’s treatment of Kent; his ready 
threat in reply to Kent’s deferential address, which, in 
the words of true devotion, only looks like the announae- 
ment of an expostulation ; his passionate interruptions 
and reproaches; his attempted violence, check’ed by 
Albany and Cornwall; and finally the cruel sentence of 
iDanishment, cruelly expressed ; all these ai'e the acts of 
a man in whom passion has become disease. In the 
interview with France and Burgundy the seething passion 
is with difficulty suppressed by the rules of decorum and 
kingly courtesy. To Cordelia’s entreaty that Lear would 
let the King of France know the simple truth of his dis¬ 
pleasure, only the savage reply is given— 

‘ Better thou 

Hadst not been born, than not to have pleased me better ’; 
and he casts out his once loved daughter—the darling .of 
“his heart, the hope of his age—without his grace, his 
love, his benison.” Adverting to the subsequent alterca¬ 
tion between Lear and his daughter Goneril, Bucknill is 
of opinion that “ at this time his conduct is thoroughly 
beyond his control. He is beside himself and insane 
... He is conscious of his mental state, and even of its 
cause. He feels the goad of madness already urging him, 
and struggles and i)rays against it, and strives to pysh it 
aside. He knows its cause to be unbounded passion, 
and that to be kept in temper would avert it. 
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‘ O, let me not be mail, not mad, sweet heaven! 

Keep me in temper : I would not be mad ! ’ ” 

< 

Criticizing the latter interview with Regan, Bucknill 
notices the want of all settled purpose and definiteness 
of resolve, which mark Lear’s behaviour : “ This flighti¬ 
ness of thought, this readiness to take up a subject 
strongly, and to lay it down again lightly, to run from 
one subject to another, and still more, from one temper 
to' another, is a phase of mental disease approaching that 
which, is called incoherency ... Lear, however, is not 
yet incoherent; he is only approaching that phase of the 
malady. He has entirely lost that obstinate resolve, 
which his heady and pas.sionate will gave him at the 
commencement. He is flighty, even on subjects of the 
most dire moment to him. He takes up and lays down 
his determination with equal want of purpose. This is 
evident in his hasty references to the treatment which 
Kent has met with from the ‘ fiery duke ’ and Regan. 
This flightiness of thought is accompanied by a rapid 
and undirected change of’emotion, q still weightier 
evidence of the mind’s profound malady. This is 
strongly marked in the speech to Goneril, whom, in eight,, 
lines, he addresses in four different tempers : irritation ; 
sadness, with some memory of affection; followed by an 
outburst of rage and hate; and again by desire and 
effort to be patient; 

* I prithee, daughter, do not make me mad : 

I will not trouble thee, my child ; farewell: 

We ’ll no more meet, no more see one another : 

But yet thou art my flesh, my blood, my dau ghter ; 

Or rather a disease that’s in my flesh. 

Which I must needs call mine ; thou art a boil, 
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A plague-sore, an embossed carbuncle, 

In my corrupted blood. But I ’ll not chide thee ; 

Let shame come when it will, I do not call it; 

I do not bid the thunder-bearer shoot, 

Nor tell tales of thee to high-judging Jove.’ 

This state of mind is further evident from the sudden 
change of his resolution to return home and reside with 
Goneril, because he believes that she will let him have 
more attendants than her sister. He has Just before de¬ 
clared that he would rather ‘ abjure all roofs/ or ‘ knee 
the throne of France,’ or be ‘ slave and sumpter fb this 
detested groom,’ than return with her; and yet, because 
Regan entreats him to bring but five and twenty fol¬ 
lowers ... he forgets all comparisons he has drawn 
between her and Goneril, so unfavourable to the latter; 
he forgets his deep-rooted hatred to Goneril, and pro¬ 
poses to return home with her: 

‘ I ’ll go with thee : 

Thy fifty yet doth double five-and-twenty, 

And thou art twice her love.’ 


At this point the^nind seems almost falling into fatuity; 
-yet it is but for a moment, for immediately after comes 
that outburst of eloquence: ‘ 0, reason not the need,’ 
etc., the grandeur of which it wdhld be diflScult to over¬ 
match with any other passage from dramatic literature. 
It concludes, not with the expression of noble anger, but 
with those of insane rage, at a loss for words to express 
itself. 


‘ No, you unnatural hags, 

I will have such revenges on you both. 

That all the world shall—I will do such things. 
What they are, yet I know not; but they shall be 
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The terrors of the earth. You think I ’ll weep ; 

No, I ’ll not weep : 

'I have full cause of weeping ; but this heart 

Shall break into a hundred thousand flaws, 

Or ere I ’ll weep. O fool, I shall go mad ! ’ 

He rushes into the stormy night, such a night as nature 
seldom sees, such a storm that ‘ man’s nature cannot 
carry the affliction nor the fear.’ He escapes from the 
cruel presence of his daughters to the bare heath, where 
‘for many miles about, there’s scarce a bush.’ Here iri 
company with the fool, ‘ who labours to out-jest his 
heart-struck injuries ’ in reckless, frantic rage, he ‘ bids 
what will take all.’... The malady, which has existec 
from the first, has increased and developed, until it it 
now completed. And yet writers agree with Cole 
{■idge In considering that Lear only becomes actualh 
insane at this point, and some indeed have endeavouret 
to mark the precise expression which indicates th 
change from sanity to insanity. That which the; 
(under the vulgar error that raving madness, acconr 
panied by delusion, is alone to bq considered rea 
insanity) take to be the first signs, must be considere( 
the signs of the first crisis, or complete development c 
the disease.... The reij^lly critical point where delusio' 
first shows itself ought to be placed a little further or 
where Lear for the first time sees Edgar, and infen 
with the veritable logic of delusion, that a state c 
misery so extreme must have been the work of hf 
unkind daughters Before this point, however, is reached 
an ^vent occurs very notable, although likely to escap 
notice ; than which there is nothing in this great cag 
from the poet’s note book more remarkably illustratin 
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his profound knowledge of mental disease, not only in its 
symptomatology, but in its causation and development. 
It is tlie addition of a physical cause to these moral causes 
which have long been at work. Lear’s inflated speeches, 
which indicate resistance to the warring elements, are 
followed by a moment of resignation and of calm, as if 
he were beaten down by them. He ‘ will be a pattern of 
all patience.’ He thinks of the crimes of other men, in 
that speech of regal dignity: ‘ Let the great gods find 
out their enemies now.’ He is ‘a man more sinned 
against than sinning.’ The energy of rage and of frantic 
resistance has passed by. Calmer thought succeeds, 
and then comes this remarkable admission : 

‘ ‘ My wits begin to turn. 

Come on, my boy; how dost, my boy t art cold ? 

I’m cold myself. Where is this straw, my fellow? 

The art of our necessities is strange. 

That can make vile things precious. Come, your hovel. 
Poor fool and kn.ave, I have one part in my heart 
That’s sorry for thee.’ 

The import of this must be weighed with a speech in the 
last act, when Lear is incoherent and full of delusion, 
but calmer than at this time, and with the reason and 
impertinency mixed of complete ^ania: ‘ When the rain 
came to wet me once, and the wind to make me chatter; 
when the thunder would not peace at my bidding; there 
I found ’em, there I smelt ’em out. Go to, they are not 
men o’ their words ; they told me I was every thing ; ’tis 
a lie, I am not ague-proof.’ This is thoroughly true to 
nature. Insanity, arising from mental constitution,, and 
moral causes, often continues in a certain s.tate of imper¬ 
fect development;... a state of exaggerated and perverted 
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emotion, accompanied by violent and irregular conduct, 
but unconnected with intellectual aberration; until some 
physical shock is incurred—bodily illness, or accident, or 
exposure to physical suffering; and then the imperfect 
type of mental disease is converted into perfect lunacy, 
characterised by more or less profound affection of the 
intellect, by delusion or incoherence. This is evidently 
the case in Lear.... Lear’s first speech in this scene 
contains a profound psychological truth; Kent urges 
him to take shelter in a hovel from the tyranny of the 
night, too rough for nature to endure; Lear objects that 
the outward storm soothes that which rages within by 
diverting his attention from it... 

‘ Thou think’st ’tis much that this contentious storm 
Invades us to the skin : so ’tis to thee; 

But where the greater malady is fix’d 

The lesser is scarce felt. Thou ’Idst shun a bear; 

But if thy flight lay toward the raging sea, 

Thou ’Idst meet the bear i’ the mouth. When the mind’s free 
The body’s delicate : the tempest in my mind 
Doth from my senses take all’feeling else 
Save what beats there. Filial ingratitude ! 

0, that way madness lies; let me shun that; 

No more of that.’ 

This is the last speech of which there have been so many, 
expressing the consciousness of coming madness, which 
now yields to the actual presence of intellectual aberra¬ 
tion ; the excited emotions of unsound mind giving place 
to the delusions and incoherence of mania. There is one 
more speech before delusion appears. Lear will not 
enter the hovel because the tempest will not give him 
leave to ponder on things which would hurt him more; 
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and yet he yields with meekness unnatural to him; he 
will go in, and then ‘I’ll pray and then I’ll sleep’... 
And now intellectual takes the place of moral disturbance. 
It is remarkable how comj^aratively passionless the old 
king is, after intellectual aberration has displayed itself. 
It is true, that even in his delusions he never loses the 
sense and memory of the filial ingratitude which has 
been the moral excitant of his madness; but hence¬ 
forth he ceases to call down imprecations upon his 
daughters; or with confused sense of personal identity, 
he curses them, as the daughters of Edgar. It is as if 
in madness he has found.a refuge from grief, a refuge 
which Gloucester even envies when he finds his own 
wretchedness ‘deprived that benefit to end itself by 
death.’... After the interval which has elapsed between 
the sudden flight from the neighbourhood of these 
daughters who were plotting against his life, and his 
re-appearance at Dover with Cordelia’s blessed succour 
nigh, the emotional state has changed into one less pain¬ 
ful, yet indicating more profound disease. The proud 
and passionate kivg is now wild and gay, singing aloud, 
crowned with wild flowers; liis incoherence is sometimes 
complete, and no idea holds in his mind with sufficient 
tenacity to be called a delusion..#. A dozen false ideas 
chase each other in half as many minutes. Strictly 
speaking, perhaps each of the false idea-images of inco¬ 
herence deserves the name of delusion, although it is not 
usually given. The simple important fact may be stated 
with regard to Lear thus: that in the first jffiase of his 
mind the false ideas are few, and have some consistency 
and duration; in the present phase they are numerous, 
disjointed, and transitory.... When Lear next appears a 
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prisoner with Cordelia, his mental state has again under¬ 
gone ^ great change. The weakness of exhaustion has 
disappeared, and the delusion and incoherency of the 
preceding excitement has yielded to the good influences 
with which this good daughter, thrice blessed in her 
devoted affection, has balmed the wounded soul. Lear 
has returned as nearly as possible to his state of mind 
before the storm, and the shock of physical suffering and 
exposure. Medical treatment and physical comfort, and 

the blessed influences of affection, have soothed his 

« 

intellectual frenzy. But the moral disturbance remains, 
with this notalile difference however, that he now gives 
vent to passionate love, as he formerly did to pa.ssionate 
anger and hate. There is no measure or reason in his 
love for Cordelia, as there was none in his hatred of 
poneril. He forgets his ago in one as in the other. In 
prison he will wear out sects of great ones; his enemies 
shall die and rot before he will part with Cordelia or 
weep at sorrow which has lost its sting now she is with 
him. This is not mania, but neither is it sound mind. 
It is the emotional excitability often seen in extreme 
age, as it is depicted in the early scenes of the di-ama, 
and it is precisely true to the probabilities of the mind 
history, that this shopld be the phase of infirmity dis¬ 
playing itself at this moment. Any other dramatist 
than Shakespeare would have represented the poor old 
king quite restored to the balance and control of his 
faculties. The complete efiiciency of filial love would 
have been made to triumph over the laws of mental 
function. But Shakespeare has represented the exact 
degree of improvement which was probable under the 
circumstances, namely, restoration from the intellectual 
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mania which resulted from the combined influence of 
physical and moral shock, with persistence of the emo¬ 
tional excitement and disturbance which is the incurable 
and unalterable result of passion exaggerated by long 
habitude and by the malign influence of extreme age. 
The last scene, in which Lear’s tough heart at length 
breaks over the murdered body of his dear child, is one 
of those master-pieces of tragic art, before which we 
are disposed to stand silent in awed admiration. The 
indurated sympathies of science, however, may examine 
even the death scene. The first thing to remark i^, that 
there is no insanity in it, that Lear might have spoken 
and acted thus if his mind had never wandered. He 
has found Edmund’s mercenary murderer hanging 
Cordelia, so as ‘ to lay the blame upon her own despair.’ 
He kills the slave, and with the last remnant of strength 
carries the dear body into the middle of that heart-struck 
conclave, where the sisters who ‘desperately are dead’ 
already lie. At first he is under the excitement of 
mental agony, expressing itself in the wild wail: 

‘ Howl, howl, howl, howl! 0, you are men of stones: 

Had I your tongues and eyes, 1 ’Id use them so 

That heaven’s vault should crack. She’s gone for ever ! ’ 

Then follows the intense cruel anxiety of false hope, 
followed quick resolve and reasonable action ; the 
demand for the looking-glass: the trial of the feather, 
to ascertain if any faint imperceptible breath remains. 
Then, the sustaining but fatal excitement over, leaden 
grief settles upon the heart and benumbs the feelings 
to every sense, save one.... The loyal friends around, 
Albany and Kent and Edgar, strive to arouse his 
attention from the gathering stupor, which they do not 
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yet recognize as that of death; and in banished Kent, 
DOW re-instated in the appurtenances and lendings of 
his rtok, an object bound to stimulate attention and 
curiosity is at hand. But he has put off the revelation 
of his faithful service until it is too late to be under¬ 
stood. ... Albany proceeds to make state arrangements, 
to promise the wages of virtue and the cup of deservings 
to friends and foes, and to resign his own absolute 
power to the old majesty, whose heart is beating slower 
and fainter, whoso face is blanching, and whose features 
are pinching as the life current passes on its way in ever 
slower and smaller waves, until at length the change or 
aspect suddenly strikes the dull Duke, and he exclaims, 

‘ 0, see, see! ’ and then one flicker more of reflecting 
thought, one gentle request, ‘Pray you undo this 
button,’ expressing the physical feeling of want of air; 
one yearning look on her who ’ll ‘ come no more,’ and 
the silver thread is loosed, the golden bowl for ever 
broken.” 

(joi'deiia. “Of Cordelia’s heavenly |)eauty of soul,” said Schlegel, 
“ I do not dare to speak.” There needs, therefore, no 
apology if, declining an endeavour from which that critic 
shrank, I prefer to give my readers some of the results 
at which Mrs. Jameson * has arrived in her sympathetic 
estimate of our heroine’s character. “Amid the awful, 
the overpowering interest of the story, amid the terrible 
convulsions of passion and suffering, and pictures of 
moral and physical wretchedness which harrow up the 
soul, the tender influence of Cordelia, like that of a 
celestial visitant, is felt and acknowledged without 
being quite understood. Like a soft star that shines 
• The Characteristics of Women,, pp. 263 e< seqq. 
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for a moment from behind a stormy cloud, and the 
next is swallowed up in tempest and darkness, the 
impression it leaves is beautiful and deep, but vague. 
Speak of Cordelia to a critic, or to a general reader, 
all agree in the beauty of the portrait, for all must feel 
it; but when we come to details, I have heard more 
various and opposite opinions relative to her than any 
other of Shakespeare’s characters—a proof of what I 
have advanced in the first instance, that from the 
simplicity with which the character is dramatically 
treated, and the small space it occupies, few are 
aware of its internal power or its wonderful depth 
of purpose.” 

“ It appears to me that the whole character rests 
upon the two suhlimest principles of human action— 
the love of truth and the sense of duty ; but these 
when they stand alone are apt to strike us as severe 
and cold. Shakespeare has, therefore, wreathed them 
round with tho dearest attributes of our feminine 
nature, the pov'cr of feelipg and inspiring affection. 
The first part of the play shows us how Cordelia is 
loved, the second part how she can love. To her 
father she is the object of a secret preference; his 
agony at her sui)posed unkindness draws from him the 
confession that he had loved her most, and ‘ thought 
to set his rest on her kind nursery.’ Till then she 
h.ad been ‘his best object, the argument of his praise, 
balm of his age, most best, most dearest! ’ The faithful 
and worthy Kent is ready to brave death and exile in 
her defence; and afterwards a further impressiyn of 
her benign sweetness is conveyed in a .sim{)Ie and 
beautiful manner, when we are told that ‘since the 
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Lady Cordelia went to France, her father’s poor fool 
hath much pined away.’ We have her sensibility 
‘ wheii patience and sorrow strove which should express 
her goodliest ’; and all her filial tenderness when she 
commits her poor father to the care of the physician, 
when she hangs over him as he is sleeping, and kisses 
him as she contemplates the wreck of grief and 
majesty.” Then noticing her mild magnanimity to¬ 
wards her sisters, the modest pride with which she 
replies to Burgundy, the calm fortitude and elevation 
of soul with which she bears her defeat and imprison¬ 
ment, and the unselfishness of the effort she has made 
in her father’s behalf, Mi-s. Jameson continues, “But it 
will be said that the qualities here exemplified—as 
sensibility, gentleness, magnanimity, fortitude, generous 
affection—are qualities which belong, in their perfection, 
to others of Shakespeare’s characters.... What is it, then, 
which lends to Cordelia that peculiar and individual 
truth of character which distinguishes her from every 
other human being ? ” 

“It is a natural reserve, a tardiness of disposition, 
‘which often leaves the history unspoke which it in¬ 
tends to do ’; a subdued quietness of deportment and 
expression, a veiled shyness thrown over all her emo¬ 
tions, her language and her manner, making the out¬ 
ward demonstration invariably fall short of what we 
know to be the feeling within. Not only is the 
portrait singularly beautiful and interesting in itself, 
but the conduct of Cordelia, and the part which she 
bears in the beginning of the story, is rendered con¬ 
sistent and natural by the wonderful truth and deli¬ 
cacy with which this peculiar disposition is sustained 
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throughout the play.” Referring to Lear’s question, 
‘ What can you say to draw A third more opulent than 
your sisters?’, as “enough to strike dumb for ever a 
generous, delicate, but sliy disposition, such as is 
Cordelia’s, by holding out a bribe for j)rofessions,” 
Mr.s. Jameson continues, “ If Cordelia were not so 
poi’trayed, this deliberate coolness [of her answers] 
would strike us as verging on harsliness and obstinacy; 
but it is beautifully represented as a certain modi¬ 
fication of character, the necessary result of feelings 
habitually, if not naturally, repressed ; and through the 
v.'hole play we trace the same peculiar and individual 
disposition—the same absence of all display—the same 
sobriety of speech veiling the most profound affections— 
the same quiet steadiness of purpose—the same shrink¬ 
ing from all emotion.” Passing on to the description 
of Cordelia’s behaviour when receiving from Kent an 
account of her sisters’ conduct towards their father, 
Mrs. Jameson remarks, “ But all the passages hitherto 
quoted must yield in beauty aud power to that .scene, 
in which her poor father recognizes her, and in the 
intervals of distraction asks forgiveness of his wronged 
child. The subdued pathos and simplicity of Cordelia’s 
character, her quiet but intense Reeling, the misery and 
humiliation of the bewildered old man, are brought 
before us in so few words, and at the same time 
sustained with such a deep intuitive knowledge of the 
innermost workings of the human heart, that as there 
is nothing surpassing this scene in Shakespeare himself, 
so there is nothing that can be compared to it in any 
other writer.” Finally, Mrs. Jameson compares Cor¬ 
delia, as the heroine of filial tenderness, with Antigone, 
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daughter of CEdipus, as represented in two of Sophocles' 
plays, the Antigone and the CEdipus Goloneus. “As 
poetical conceptions,” the two characters “rest on the 
same basis : they are both pure abstractions of truth, 
piety, and natural affection; and in both love, as a 
passion, is kept entirely out of sight.... The filial piety 
of Antigone is the most affecting part of the tragedy 
of CEdipus Coloneus: her sisterly affection, and her 
heroic self-devotion to a religious duty, form the plot 
of the tragedy called by her name ... she says the most 
beautiful things in the world, performs the most heroic 
actions, and all her words and actions are so placed 
before us as to command our admiration. According 
to the classical ideas of virtue and heroism, the 
character is sublime, and in the delineation there is a 
severe simplicity mingled with its Grecian grace, a 
unity, a grandeur, an elegance, which appeal to our 
taste and our understanding, while they fill and exalt 
the imagination. But in Cordelia it is not the external 
colouring or form, it is not what she says or does, but 
what she is in herself, what she feels, thinks, and 
suffers, which continually awaken our’ sympathy and 
interest. The heroism of Cordelia is more passive and 
tender—it melts into ^ur heart; and in the veiled love¬ 
liness and unostentatious delicacy of her character there 
is an effect more profound and artless, if it be less 
striking and less elaborate, than in the Grecian heroine. 
To Antigone we give our admiration, to Cordelia our 
tears. Antigone Stands before us in her austere and 
stattie-like beauty, like one of the marbles of the 
Parthenon. If Cordelia reminded us of an3'thing on 
earth, it is one of the Madonnas in the old Italian 
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pictures, ‘ with downcast eyes beneath th’ almighty 
dove'; and as that heavenly form is connected with 
our human sympathies only by the expression of 
maternal tenderness or maternal sorrow, even so Cor¬ 
delia would be almost too angelic, were she not linked 
to our earthly feelings, bound to our very hearts, by her 
filial love, her wrongs, her sufferings, and her tears.” 

Between these two terrible creatures Dowden * thus Ooiicru and 
distinguishes : “ Goneril is the calm wielder of a pitiless 
force, the resolute initiator of cruelty. Regan is a 
smaller, shriller, fiercer, more eager piece of malice. The 
tyranny of the elder sister is a cold, persistent pressure, 
as little affected by tenderness or scruple as the action of 
some crushing hammer; Regan’s ferocity is more un¬ 
measured, and less abnormal or monstrous. Regan would 
avoid her father, and while she confronts him alone, . 
quails a little as she hears the old man’s curse pronounced 
against her sister: 

‘ 0, the blest gods ! so will you wish on me 
When the rash mood is on,’ 

But Goneril knows dihat a helpless old man is only a help¬ 
less old man, and that words are merely words. When, 
after Lear’s terrible malediction, he rides away with his 
train, Goneril, who would bring things to an issue, pur¬ 
sues her father, determined to see matters out to the 
end. To complete the horror they produce in us, these 
monsters are amorous. Their love is even more hideous 
than their hate. The wars of 

‘ Dragons of the prime 
That tare each other in their slime ’ 

formed a spectacle less prodigious than their mutual 

* Shakespeare, his Mind and Art, pp. 263, 4. 
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blandishinents and caresses. To the last Goneril is true 
to her character. Regan is despatched out of life by hei 
sister; Goneril thrusts her own life aside, and boldly 
enters the great darkness of the grave.” 

Edmund. Starting in life with the brand of bastardy upon him, 
and sent abroad because to one so circumstanced no 
career at home lay before him, conscious at the same 
time that personally and mentally he is well endowed, 
Edmund has some excuse for feeling a grudge against 
his father to whom his shame is due, and against his 
brother who is heir to everything that high rank .and 
wealth can confer, while he can look for nothing but 
what his father’s liberality may give or what adventurous 
chance may yield to his own wit and courage. On the 
cruel hindrances by which he is shackled he has evidently 
. brooded long; and against the injustice witli which, as 
it seems to him, the rotten conventions of custom have 
punished no fault of his, he is prepared to rebel by any 
means in his power. Law is for those who liave rights 
and privileges; to him with none to assert, Nature, that 
is, the dictates of his own warped inclinations, is the only 
divinity to be acknowledged. For the brother who 
evidently regards him with generous affection, he has no 
brotherly reciprocation of feeling; nor while recognizing 
his noble character, does he see in such nobleness, 
coupled with ik frank simplicity, anything more than a 
subject for contemptuous satisfaction at his own superior 
astuteness as being in some measure a compensation for 
his other disabilities. His father’s love he values only as 
it may be useful to his purposes; while for his credulity 
he has a scorn justified by the suspicion which Gloucester 
readily entertains regarding Edgar at the very moment 
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of protesting how “ tenderly and entirely ” ho loved him, 

—suspicion of designs so foul that if charged against the 
most vicious of sons they might have seemed incredible. 
Keligion Edmund has none. To him it is but an idle 
tale, with even less terror than human laws and customs, 
the practical working of which, ridiculous as they might 
be in themselves, could not be wholly despised. There 
is nothing therefore in the way of sentiment or moral 
restraint to hinder his action. At the same time there 
does not appear to be in him any of lago’s “ motive¬ 
hunting of a motiveless malignity,” any of Richard the 
Third’s enjoyment of cruelty as cruelty. A practical 
object is before him, an object justified to himself by the 
injustice from which he conce'ves himself to suffer, and 
adequate in its promised reward to weigh down in the 
balance a consideration so flimsy as the disgrace of^ 
hypocrisy, falsehood, forgery, results so trivial as the 
robbery of a brother, the torture, mental and physical, 
of a father. His immorality as regards Goneril and 
Regan is, as it were, a mere pastime of vice, a pleasant 
indulgence of natural and hereditary depravity, having 
in it little strengtli of interest except as its prosecution 
aids and abets the engrossing purpose of his life. The 
sole redeeming quality of his chajacter is bis personal 
bravery as shown in the battle and in accepting the 
combat with Edgar which, had he chosen, he might 
without dishonour have declined; the only act betraying 
compunction of conscience, his endeavour when at the 
point of death to save Cordelia and Lear, whom as 
possible obstacles to the fulfilment of his ambition he 
had treacherously sought to have murdered. 

That Shakespeare loved his Fools right weU, we may The Fool 

B 
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be sure, and equally so that of all his Fools Lear’s Fool 
was nearest his heart. Touchstone, Feste, Lavache, are 
prodigally endowed with wit, wisdom, humour, drollery, 
but to none of them belongs the deep pathos and tender 
heart covered by the motley of him whose introduc¬ 
tion to us is coupled with tlie fact that for two days 
he has kept away from his loved master in solitary pining 
for the disowned Cordelia, and whose disappearance 
means death from grief at sufferings not his own. It is 
when Goneril’s unkindness begins to make itself felt 
that Lear, lonely in heart, bethinks himself of the faith¬ 
ful follower whose caustic sallies have no doubt lightened 
for him many an hour of weary life; and the ready gibes 
with which, when he appears, ho satirizes Lear’s folly 
in giving away his kingdom are a better medicine than 
any professions of condolence. For license of tongue he 
has the privilege belonging to his class, but it is not 
under this that he shelters himself when so freely speak¬ 
ing his mind of and to the angry Goneril. Indignation 
at his master’s wrongs makes him careless of his own 
safety, and he scruples nothing to face the wrath of one 
from whom he knows he need expect no forbearance. 
Accompanying the king in his weary pursuit of Regan, 
he still endeavours tq soothe his sorrows by a display of 
pungent humour beneath which it is clear that his heart 
is wrung by a sympathy that can find no other outlet. 
We see him again in the terrible storm, amid the terrors 
of which Lear’s madness culminates, labouring “ to out- 
jest His heart-struck miseries,” and finally at the hovel 
in which Lear is persuaded to take refuge. “ The most 
noteworthy point in him,” says Hudson, “ and the real 
* Shakespeare, His Life, Art and Characters, ii. pp. 352, 3. 
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key to his character, lies in that while his heart is slowly 
breaking he never speaks, nor even appears so much as to 
think of his own suffering. He seems inilecd quite un¬ 
conscious of it. His anguish is purely tlie anguish of 
sympathy ; a sympathy so deep and intense as to induce 
absolute forgetfulness of self; all his capacities of feeling 
being perfectly engrossed with the sufferings of those 
whom he loves. He withdraws from the scene with the 
words, ‘And I’ll go to bed at noon’; whicli means 
simply that the dear fellow is dying, and this, .too, 
purely of others’ sorrows, whicli he feels more keenly 
than they do themselves. She who was the light of his 
eyes has gone, dowered with her father’s curse and 
.strangered with his oath; Kent and Edgar have vanished 
from his recognition, he knows not whither, the victims 
of wrong and crime; the wicked seem to be having all 
things their own way: the elements have joined their 
persecutions to the cruelties of men ; there is no pity in 
ithe Heavens, no help from the Earth; he sees nothing 
!but a ‘world’s convention of agonies’ before him; and 
his straining of mjpd to play assuagement upon others’ 
woes has fairly breached the citadel of his life. But the 
deepest grief of all has now overtaken him; his old 
master’s wits are all shattered in pieces : to prevent this, 
he has all along been toiling his forces to the utmost; 
and, now that it has come in spite of him, he has no 
longer anything to live for; yet he must still mask his 
passion in a characteristic disguise, and breathe out his 
ife in a. play of thought.” 

Of these three characters Kent is the most striking 
md most noble. His devotion to his master, from whom 
!e has received such harsh treatment, is unswerving. 


Kent: 

Gloucester: 

Edjfar. 
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untiring, and utterly regardless of the dangers he may 
bring upon himself. For such devotion we are prepared 
from almost the first words he speaks. None but a 
brave man would have ventured as he did to come 
“ between the dragon and his wrath,” none but a 
resolute one to persist in opposition to despotic will 
and power. His championship of Cordelia makes it 
manifest to us that when determining to follow the 
fortunes of the unhappy king he will do so with no 
halting step, that whatever sacrifices may be demanded 
of him he will gladly pay. As the troubles around him 
increase, his great qualities stand out all the more 
strongly. He displays not only a rare fidelity, but 
large resource, wisdom, and foresight. His equanimity 
under the insults put upon him by Regan is unruffled; 
amid the sufferings which he shares with his master 
his cheerfulness abates no whit; while the tender care 
with which he watches over Lear is what we perhaps 
might not have expected from one so blunt of speech 
and impetuous of manner. 

“ 0 thou good Kent, how shall I liverbiid work 
To match thy goodness ? My life will be too short 
And every measure fail me,” 

are Cordelia’s word^ of no exaggerated acknowledgment, 
and are uttered by one who justly says of herself, 

“ what I well intend 
“ I ’ll do’t before I speak.” 

And when all his sacrifice of love is fruitless, when he 
Yor whom it has so cheerfully been made is unable to 
profit by it, or even to recognize to whom he owes such 
loyal tendance, but passes away, his mind still clouded 
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with its sad disease and liis heart broken by the last 
awful blow of Cordelia’s death, for Kent there is no 
further tie to earth, no other hope but that of following 
his master elsewhere as here. To Albany’s entreaty that 
he will share with Edgar the government of the realm 
his answer is, 

“ I have a journey, sir, shortly to go ; 

My master calls me, I must not say no. 

Of a very dilferent stamp is Gloucester; shaljow, 
frivolous, and selfish, though a man of warm impulse 
and generous intention. For the consequences of his 
early sin he appears to feel little or no remorse, 
nor, though his love is indulgently given to both his 
sons, has he cared to understand the character of either. 
Edgar’s loyalty of nature is so little comprehended that 
on evidence opposed to every doctrine of probability he 
is prepared to hold him guilty of the most unnatural of 
crimes. Into Edmund’s character he has gained so little 
insight that any plausible assertion he may make is 
accepted with unquestioning credulity. In the king’s 
behalf he nerves himself so far that he will not allow 
I him to perish in the storm without making some effort 
ito befriend him, but it is only wheij he is driven to bay 
that he has the courage openly to condemn the ferocity 
of Regan and Cornwall. His own cruel bodily sufferings 
act as a tonic to his mind or at least open his eyes to the 
worthlessness of his past life, and before that life closes 
he has learnt submission to the will of heaven and can 
recognize that the punishment fallen upon him is in just 
retribution of the sins of which he had hitherto thought 
so slightly. In Edgar we have a character in some 
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respects as grand as that of Kent, though perhaps hardly 
as unselfish and lovable. At the outset, indeed, we are 
scarcely prepared for the nobility of character which 
after events bring out. It strikes us as strange that he 
should be so ready to accept Edmund’s story of his 
father’s ill-will towards him and should not at once have 
sought that father’s presence to ascertain the possible 
grounds of his distrust. Described by Edmund as one 

“ Whose nature is so far from doing harms 
That he suspects none,” 

he not only by his advice avoids a father by whom 
he must know himself to be loved and to have deserved 
to be loved, but is shortly afterwards persuaded to take 
a step in itself so suspicious as that of fleeing from home 
instead of facing inquiry. Possibly, aware of his father’s 
credulity, he believes it impossible to establish his 
innocence in the teeth of such a plot against him as that 
at which Edmund has hinted ; but the vigorous energy, 
and calm, collected, prudence with which he meets 
difficulties later on, seem somewhat in contrast with 
the precipitation that now determines his conduct. 
Be this as it may, a fugitive and a proclaimed traitor, 
he, like Kent, though with a different object, assumes 
a disguise, that of an escaped lunatic. In this condition 
he falls in first with the mad king and afterwards 
with his own miserable father. Lear’s sufferings call 
out his deepest sympathies, though it is beyond his 
power in any way to remedy them. With his father it 
is different. Roused out of himself and the sorrows 
which had seemed almost too great to be borne, he sees 
before him a task prescribed by love, and calling for the 
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fercise of all the patience, tenderness, and tact that he 
) command. As we watch him in liis endeavour to 
lace the mental no less than the physical anguish 
the father whose distrust of himself has been so 
^evous, as we have proof of the courage with which he 
Fends him and the skill whereby he wins him from the 
termination of suicide to a calm acceptance of the will 
the gods, as we listen to his relation of the peaceful close 
'.ife which his ministrations have made possible, witness 
noble defiance of his treacherous brother and the still 
re noble forgiveness which he grants to his fallen foe,' 
feel that Edgar is no unworthy “ yoke-fellow in 
is ” with Kent in the fierce struggle against evil 
erein their fate has involved them. 

Che following is Daniel’s Time-Analysis of the Play ; 

Day 1. Act i. so. i. 

,, 2. Act i. sc.ii. 

An Interval of something less than a fortnight. 

,, 3. Act i. sc. iii, iv, and v. 

„ 4. Act ii. sc. i, and ii. 

„ 6. Act ii. sc. iii, and iv ; Act iii. sc. i*vi. 

,, 6. Act iii. sc. vii j Act iv. sc. i. 

,, 7. Act iv. sc. ii. 

Perhaps an Interval of a day or two. 

8. Act iv. sc. iii. 

,, 9. Act iv. sc. iv, v, and vi. 

10. Act iv. sc. vii j Act. v. sc. i-iii. 


Duration of 
Action, 
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KING LEAR 

ACT I. 

Scene I. King Leai^s palace. 

Enter Kent, GLOcrcESTBC, and Edmund. 

Kent. I thought the king had more aifected the Duke of 
Albany than Cornwall. 

Olou. It did always seem so to us: but now, in the 
livision of the kingdom, it appears not which of the dukes 
|e values most; for equalities are so weighed, that curiosity 
n neither can make choice of cither’s moiety., 

Kent. Is not this your son, my lord ? 

Olou. His breediiTg, sir, hath been at my cliarge : I have 
0 often blushed to acknowledge him, that now I am brazed 
0 it. But I have, sir, a son by order of law, some year 
Ider than this, who yet is no dearer <n my account: thougli 
his knave came something saucily into the world before he 
fas sent for, yet was his mother fair. Do you know this 
oble gentleman, Edmund ? 

Edm. No, my lord. 

Olou. My lord of Kent: remember him hereafter as my 
onourable friend. 

Edm. My services to your lordship. 

Kent. I must love you, and sue to know you better. 

Edm. Sir, I shall study deserving, 
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Qlou. He hath been out nine years, and away he shall 
again. The king is coming. 

Sennet. Enter Kino Lear, Cornwall, Albany, Goneril, 
Regan, Cordelia, and Attendants. 

Lear. Attend the lords of France and Burgundy, Gloucester. 
Glou. I shall, my liege. {Exeunt Gloucester' and Edmund. 
Lear. Meantime we shall express our darker purpose. 

Give me the map there. Know that we have divided 
In three our kingdom : and ’tis our fast intent 
To shake all cares and business from our age ; 

Conferring them on younger strengths, while we 
Unburthen’d crawl toward death. Our son of Cornwall, 30 
And you, our no less loving son of Albany, 

We have this hour a constant will to publish 

Our daughters’ several d'lwers, that future strife 

May be prevented now. The princes, France and Burgundy, 

Great rivals in our youngest daughter’s love. 

Long in our court have made their amorous sojourn 
And here are to be answer’d. Tell me, my daughters,— 
Since now we will divest us, both of rule. 

Interest of territory, cares of state,— 

Which of you shall we say doth love us most ? 40 

That we our largest bounty may extend ' 

Where nature doth with merit challenge. Goneril, 

Our eldest-born, speak first. 

Oon. Sir, I love you more than words can wield the 
matter; 

Dearer than eye-sight, space, and liberty ; 

Beyond what can be valued, rich or rare; 

No less than life, with grace, health, beauty, honour; 

As much as child e’er loved, or father found ; 

A, love that makes breath poor, and speech unable ; 

Beyond all manner of so much I love you. 50 

Cor. {Aside] What shall Cordelia do ? Love, and be silent. 
Lear. Of all these bounds, even from this line to this, 
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With shadowy forests and with chain pains rlch’d. 

With plenteous rivers and wide-skirted meads, 

We make thee lady : to thine aud^Albany’gJssue 
Be this perpetual. What says our second daughter, 

Our dearest Began, wif e to Oora wnll ? Speak. 

Req. Sir, Tam fflSfle 
Of the self same metal that my sister is. 

And prize me at her worth. In my true heart, 60 

I find she names my very deed of love ; 

Only she comes too short: that I profess 
Myself an enemy to all other joys, 

Which the most precious square of sense possesses; 

And find I am alone felicitate 
In your dear highness’ love. 

Cor. [Aside] Then poor Cordelia! 

And yet not so ; since, I am sure, my love’s 
More richer than my tongue. 

Lear. To thee and thine hereditary ever 
Remain this ample third of our fair kingdom ; *10 

No less in space, validity, and pleasure. 

Than that conferred on Goneril. Now, our joy. 

Although our last and least; to whose young love 
The vines of France and milk of Burgundy 
Strive to be interes^d ; what can you say to draw 
A third more opulent than your sisters ? Speak. ; 

Cor. Nothing, my lord. 

Lear. Nothing ! 

Cor. Nothing 

Lear. Nothing will come of nothing ; speak again. 80 

Cor. Unhappy that I am, I cannot heave 
My heart into my mouth : I love your majesty 
According to my bond ; nor more nor less. 

Lear. How, how, Cordelia ! mend your speech a little, 

Lest it may mar your fortunes. 

Cor. Good my lord, 

Fou have begot me, bred me, loved me : I 
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Return those duties back as are right fit, 

Obey you, love you, and most honour you. 

Why have my sisters husbands, if they say 
They love you all ? Haply, when I shall wed, 90 

That lord whose hand must take my plight shall carry 
Half my love with him, half my care and duty ; 

Sure, I shall never marry like my sisters. 

To love my father all. 

Lear. But goes thy heart with this ? 

Cor. Ay, good my lord, 

Lear. So young, and so untender ? 

Cor. So young, my lord, and true. 

Lear. Let it be so ; thy truth, then, be thy dower: 

For, by the sacred radiance of the sun. 

The mysteries of Hecate, and the night; 100 

By all the operation of the orbs 

From whom we do exist, and cease to be ; 

Here I disclaim all my paternal care. 

Propinquity and property of blood. 

And as a stranger to my heart and me 

Hold thee, from this, for ever. The barbarous Scythian, 

Or he that makes his generation messes 
To gorge his appetite, shall to my bosom 
Be as well neighbour’d, pitied, and relieved. 

As thou my sometime daughter. 

Kent. Good my liege,-p^ 110 

Lear. Peace, Kent! " 

Come not between the dragon and his wrath. 

I loved her most, and thought to set my rest 
On her kind nursery. Hence, and avoid my sight! 

So be my grave my peace, as here I give 
Her father’s heart from her ! Call France ; who stirs ? 

Call Burgundy. Cornwall and Albany, 

With my two daughters’ dowers digest this third : 

Let pride, which she calls plainness, marry her. 

I do invest you jointly with my power, 


120 
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Pre-eminence, an<l all the large effects 

That troop with majesty. Ourself, by monthly course, 

With reservation of an hundred knights, 

By you to be sustain’d, shall our abode 

Make with you by due turns. Only we still retain 

The name, and all the additions to a king ; 

The sway, revenue, execution of the rest. 

Beloved sons, be yours : which to confirm. 

This coronet part betwixt you. [Owing ike crown. 

Kent. Royal Lear, 

Whom I have ever honour’d as my king, 130 

Loved as my father, as my master follow’d, 

As my great patron thought on in my prayers,— 

Lear. The bow is bent and drawn, make from the .shaft. 
Kent. Let it fall rather, though the fork invade 
The region of my heart: be Kent unmannerly. 

When Lear is mad. What wilt thou do, old man? 

Think’st thou that duty shall have dread to speak, 

When power to flattery bows? To plainness honour’s 
bound. 

When majesty stoops to folly. Reverse thy doom ; 

And, in thy best consideration, check 140 

This hideous rashness : answer my life my jtidgemeut, 

Thy youngest daugljter does not love thee least; 

Nor are those empty-hearted whose low sound 
Reverbs no hollowne.ss. 

Lear. Kent, on thyjife, no more. 

Kent. My life I never held but as a pawn 
To wage against thy enemies ; nor fear to lose it, 
riiy safety being the motive. 

Lear. Out of my sight! 

Kent. See better, Lear : and let me still remain 
The true blank of thine eye. 

Lear. Now, by Apollo,— 

Kent. Now, by Apollo, king, 

Thou swear’st thy gods in vain. 


160 
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Lear. 0, vassal ! miscreant! 

\_Laying his hand on his smrd. 

1 Dear sir, forbear. 

Com .) 

Kent. Do ; 

Kill thy physician, and tlie fee bestow 
Upon thy foul disease. Revoke thy doom ; 

Or, whilst I can vent clamour from my throat, 

I ’ll tell thee thou dost evil. 

Lear. Hear me, recreant 1 

On thine allegiance, hear me ! 

Since thou hast sought to make us break our vow. 

Which we durst never yet, and with strain’d pride 160 
To come between our sentence and our power, 

Which nor our nature nor our place can bear, 

Our potency made good, take thy reward. 

Five days we do allot thee, for provision 
To shield thee from diseases of the world ; 

And on the sixth to turn thy hated back 

Upon our kingdom : if, on the tenth day following. 

Thy banish’d trunk be found in our dominions,- 
The moment is thy death. Away ! by Jupiter, 

This shall not be revoked. 170 

Kent. Fare thee well, king : eith thus (thou wilt appear. 
Freedom lives hence, and banishment is hei-e. 

[To Cordelia] The gods to their dear shelter take thee, maid. 
That justly think’st, arv'l hast most rightly said ! 

[To Regan and (JonerW] And your large speeches may your 
deeds approve. 

That good effects may spring from words of love. 

Thus Kent, <) princes, bids you all adieu ; 

He ’ll shape his old course in a country new. [Esnt. 

Flourish. Re-enter Glouobstkr, with France, Borqundt, 
and Attendants. 

Glow. Here’s France and Burgundy, my noble lord. 
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Lear. My Ior<l of Burgundy, 180 

We firat address towards you, who with this king 
Hath I'ivall’d for our daughter; what, in the least, 

Will you require iu present dower witli her. 

Or cease your quest of love ? 

liur. Most royal majesty, 

I crave no more than what your highness offer’d. 

Nor will you tender less. 

Lear. Eight noble Burgundy, 

WJien she was dear to vst, we did hold her so ; 

But now her price is fall’n. Sir, (here she slands : 

If aught within that little seeming subslance. 

Or all of it, with our displeasure jjieced, 190 

And nothing more, may fitly like your grace, 

She’s there, and she is yours. 

Bur. I know no answer. 

/.ear Will you, with those infirmities she owes. 
Unfriende<l, new-adopted to our hate. 

Dower’d with our curse, and stranger’d with our oath, 

Take her, or leave her ? 

Bur. Pardon me, royal sir ; 

Election makes not up on such conditions. 

Lear. Then leave her, sir ; for, by the power tliat made me, 

I tell you all her wealth. {To France] For you, great king, 

I would not from your love make such a stray, 200 

To match you where I hate ; therefore beseech you 
To avert your liking a more worthi^ way 
Than on a wretch whom nature is ashamed 
Almost to acknowledge hers. 

Trance. This is most strange. 

That she, that even but now w.as your best object, 

The argument of your praise, balm of your age. 

Most best, most dearest, should in this trice of time 
Commit a thing so monstrou.s, to dismantle 
So many folds of favour. Sure, her oflfence 
Must be of such unnatural degree. 


210 
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That nioiistera it, or your fore-vouch’d affection 
Fall’ll into taint: which to believe of her, 

Must be a faith that reason without miracle 
Could never plant in me. 

Cor. I yet beseech your majesty,— 

If for I want that glib and oily art. 

To speak and purpose not; since what I well intend. 

I’ll do’t before I speak,—that you make known 
It is no vicious blot, nor other foulness, 

No unchaste action, or dishonour’d step. 

That hath deprived me of your grace and favour; 220 

But even for want of that for which I am richer, 

A still-sc’icitiiig eye, and such a tongue 

As I am glad I have not, though not to have it 

Hath lost me in your liking. 

Lear. Better thou 

Hadst not been born than not to have pleased me better. 

France. Is it but this,—a tardiness in nature 
Which^ often leaves the history unspoke 
That it intends to do ? My lord of Burgundy, 

What say you to the lady ? Love’s not love 

When it is mingled with regards that stand ’ 230 

Aloof from the entire point. Will you have lier ? 

She is herself a dowry. " 

Bur. Royal Lear, 

Give but that portion which yourself proposed, 

And here I take Cordelia by the hand. 

Duchess of Burgundy. 

Lear. Nothing: I have sworn; I am firm. 

Bur. I am sorry, then, you have so lost a father 
That you must lose a husband. 

Cor. ■ Peace be with Burgundy I 

Since that respects of fortune are his love, 

I snail not be his wife. 240 

France. Fairest Cordelia, that art most rich, being poor; 
Most choice, forsaken; and most loved, despised ! 
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Thee and thy virtues here I seize upon : 

Be it lawful I take up what’s cast away. 

Gods, gods ! ’tis strange that from their cold'st neglect 
My love should kindle to inflamed respect. 

Thy dowerless daughter, king, thrown to my chance. 

Is queen of us, of ours, and our fair France ; 

Not all the dukes of waterish Burgundy 

Can buy this unprized precious maid of me. 200 

Bid them farewell, Cordelia, though unkind : 

Thou losest here, a better where to find. 

Lear. Thou hast her, France ; let her be thine ; for we 
Have no such daughter, nor shall ever see 
That face of hers again. Therefore be gone 
Without our grace, our love, our beniso)i. 

Come, noble Burgundy, 

\Flmruh. Exeunt all hut France, Ganeril, 
Regan, and Cordelia. 

France. Bid farewell to your sisters. 

Cor. Ye jewels of our father, with wash’d eyes 
Cordelia leaves you : I know you what you are ; 260 

;And like a sister am most loath to call 
Your faults as they are named. Use well our father ; 

To your professed bosoms I commit him ; 

But yet, alas, stood*I within his grace, 

1 would prefer him to a better place. 

So, farewell to you both. 

Reg. Presci’ibe not us our duties. • 

Gon. ' Let your study 

Be to content your lord, who hath received you 
At fortune’s alms. You have obedience scanted, 

And well are worth the want that you have wanted. 270 
Cor. Time shall unfold what plaited cunning hides : 

Who cover faults, at last shame them derides. 

Well may you prosper ! 

France.' Come, my fair Cordelia. 

[Exeunt France and Cordelia. 
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Gon. Sister, it is not a little I have to say of what most 
nearly appertains to us both. I think our father will hence 
to night. 

Reg. That’s most certain, and with you; next month 
with us. a78 

Gon. You see how full of changes his age is ; the observa¬ 
tion we have made of it hath not been little : he always 
loved our sister most; and with what poor judgement he 
hath now cast her off appears too grossly. 

Reg. ’Tis the infirmity of his age : yet he hath ever but 
slenderly known himself. 

Gon. The best and soundest of his time hath been but 
rash ; then must we look to receive from his age, not alone 
the imperfections of long-engraffed condition, but there¬ 
withal the unruly waywardness that infirm and choleric 
years bring with them. 289 

Reg. Such unconstant starts are we like to have from him 
as this of Kent’s banishment. 

Gon. There is further compliment of leave-taking between 
France and him. Pray you, let’s hit together : if our father 
carry authority with such dispositions as he bears, this last 
surrender of his will but offend us. 

Reg. We shall further think on’t. 

Gon. We must do something, and i’ the heat. \_Exeunt. 


ScENU II. TVig Earl of Glowester's caetle. 

Enter Edmund, with a letter. 

Edm. Thou, nature, art my goddess ; to thy law 
My services are bound. Wherefore should I 
Stand in the plague of custom, and permit 
The curiosity of nations to deprive me. 

For that I am some twelve or fourteen moonshines 
Lag of a brother ? Why bastard ? wherefore base 1 
When my dimensions are as well compact. 
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My mind as generous, and my shafe as true, 

As honest madam’s issue ? Wliy brand they us 

With base? with baseness ? bastardy? base, base? 10 

Well, then. 

Legitimate Edgar, I must have your land : 

Our father’s love is to the bastard Edmund 
As to the legitimate : fine word,—legitimate ! 

Well, my legitimate, if this letter speed. 

And my invention thrive, Edmund the base 
Shall top tlie legitimate. I grow ; I prosper : 

Now, gods, stand up for bastards ! 

Enter Gloucester. 

Glori. Kent banish’d thus ! and France in oholer parted ! 
And the king gone to-night! subscribed his power ! 20 

Confined to exhibition ! All this done 
Upon the gad 1 Edmund, how now ! what news ? 

Edm. So please your lordship, none. [Putting up the letter. 
Olou. Why so earnestly seek you to put up that letter ? 
Edm. I know no news, my lord. 

Glou. What paper were you reading ? 

Edm. Nothing, my lord. 

Glou. No ? What needed, then, that terrible despatch of 
it into your pocket? the quality of nothing hath not such 
seed to hide itself. Let’s see : come, if it be nothing, I 
shall not need spectacles. 31 

Edm. I beseech you, sir, pardon jne : it is a letter from 
ny brother, that I have not all o’er-read ; and for so much 
IS I have perused, I find it not fit for your o’cr-looking. 

Glou. Give me the letter, sir. 

Edm. I shall offend, either to detain or give it. The 
iontents, as in part I understand them, are to blame. 

Glou. Let’s see, let’s see. 

Edm. I hope, for my brother’s justification, he wrote t^iis 
)ut as an essay or taste of luy virtue. ' 40 

Glou. [fieoiiit] ‘This policy and reverence of age makes 
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the world bitter to the best of our times ; keeps our fortunes 
from us till our oldness cannot relish them. I begin to find 
an idle and fond bondage in the oppression of aged tyranny ; 
who sways, not as it hath power, but as it is suffered. 
Come to me, that of this I may speak more. If our father 
would sleep till I waked him, you should enjoy half his 
revenue for ever, and live the beloved of your brother, 

Edgar.’ 

Hum—conspiracy !—‘ Sleep till I waked him,—you should 
enjoy half his revenue,’—My son Edgar! Had he a hand 
to write this? a heart and brain to breed it in?—When 
came this to you ? who brought it ? 53 

Edm. It was not brought me, my lord; there’s the cun¬ 
ning of it j I found it thrown in at the casement of my 
closet. 

Glou. You know the character to be your brother’s ? 

Edm. If the matter were good, my lord, I durst swear it 
were his ; but, in respect of that, I would fain think it 
were not. 60 

Glou. It is his. 

Edm. It is his hand, my lord; but I hope his heart is 
not in the contents. 

Glou. Hath he never heretofore sounded you in this 
business ? 

Edm. Never, my lord ; but I have heard him oft maintain 
it to be fit, that, sons at perfect age, and fathers declining, 
the father should be as tvard to the son, and the son manage 
his revenue. 

Glou. O villain, villain ! His very opinion in the letter ! 
Abhorred villain ! Unnatural, detested, brutish villain! 
worse than brutish ! Go, sirrah, Seek him ; I ’ll apprehend 
him ; abominable villain ! Where is he ? 73 

^Edm. I do not well know, my lord. If it shall please you 
to suspend your indignation against my brother till you can 
derive from him better testimony of his intent, you shall 
run a certain course ; where, if you violently proceed against 
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him, mistaking his purpose, it would make a groat gap in 
your own honour, and shake in pieces the heart of his 
obedience. I dare pawn down iny life for him, that ho 
hath wrote this to feel my affection to your honour, and to 
no further pretence of danger. 82 

Glou. Think you so ? 

Edm. If your honour judge it meet, I will place you 
where you shall hear us confer of thi.s, and by an auricular 
assurance have your satisfaction ; and that without any 
further delay than this very evening. 

Glou. He cannot be such a monster— 

Edm. Nor is not, sure. 80 

Glow. To his father, that so tenderly and entirely loves 
him. Heaven and earth ! Edmund, seek him out; wind 
me into him, I pray you : frame the birsiness after your owui 
wisdom. I would unstate myself, to be in a due resolution. 

Edm. I will seek him, sir, presently; convey the business 
as I shall find means, and acquaint you withal. 

Glou. These late eclipses in the sun and moon portend no 
good to us : though the wisdom of nature can reason it thus 
and thus, yet nature finds itself scourged by the sequent 
effects ; love cools, friendship falls off, brothers divide : in 
cities, mutinies ; in countries, discord ; in palaces, treason ; 
and the l^id craclted ’twixt son and father. This vOlain of 
mine comes under the prediction; there’s son against father; 
the king falls from bias of nature; there’s father against 
child. We have seen the best of^ur time: machinations, 
hollowness, treachery, and all ruinous disorders, follow usj 
disquietly to our graves. Find out this villain, Edmund ; it|. 
shall lose thee nothing ; do it carefully. And the noble and! 
true-hearted Kent banished ! his offence, honesty! ’Tis 
strange. . [Exit. 109 

Edm. This is the excellent foppery of the world, that, 
when we are sick in fortune,—often the surfeit of our own 
behaviour,— we make guilty of our disasters the sun, the 
moon, and the stars; as if we were villains by necessity j 
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fools by heavenly compulsion; knaves, thieves, and treachers. 
by spherical predominance ; drunkards, bars, and adulterers, 
by an enforced obedience of planetary influence ; and all 
that we are evil in, by a divine thrusting on. Edgar— 

Enter Edoau. 

and ])at he comes like the catastrophe of the old comedy: 
my cue is villanous melancholy, with a sigh like Tom o’ 
Bedlam. O, these eclipses ilo portend these divisions! fa, 
sol, la, mi. 121 

Edg. How now, brother Edmund ! what serious contem- 
plati(jn are you in ? 

Edm. I am thinking, brother, of a prediction I read this 
other day, what should follow these eclipses. 

Edg. Do you busy younself about that ? 
h'din. I promise you, the effects he writes of succeed 
unhappily ; as of unnaturalness between the child and the 
parent; death, dearth, dissolutions of ancient amities ; divi¬ 
sions in state, menaces and maledictions against king and 
nobles; needless diffidences, banishment of friends, dissipa¬ 
tion of cohorts, nuptial breaches, and I know not what. 

/ dg How long have you been a sectary astronomical ? 
Edm. Come, come ; when saw you my father last ? 

Edg. Why, the night gone by. • 

hdm. Spake you with him ? 

Edg. Ay, two hours together. 

Edm. Parted you ipy good terms? Found you no dis¬ 
pleasure in him by word or countenance? 

Edg. None at all. 140 

Edm. Bethink yourself wherein you may have offended 
him: and at my entreaty forbear his presence till some little 
time hath qualified the heat of his displeasure; which at this 
instaut so rageth in him, that with the mischief of your 
person it would scarcely allay. 

Edg Some villain hath done me wrong. 

Edm. That’s my fear. I pray you, have a continent for 
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bearaiice till the speed of his rage goes slower; and, as 1 
say, retire with me to my lodging, from wlieiice I will fitly 
bring you to hear my lord siieak ; pray ye, go; there’s niy 
key : if you do stir abroad, go armed. 151 

Edg. Armed, brother! 

Edm. Brother, I advise you to the best; go ai-med : I am 
no honest man if there be any good meaning towards you: I 
have told you what I have seen and heard ; but faintly, 
nothing like the image and horror of it: pray you, away. 

Edg. Shall I hear from you anon ? 

Edm. I do serve you in this business. [E.vit Edgar. 

A credulous father ! and a brother noble. 

Whose nature is so far from doing harms, 160 

That he suspects none : on whoso foolish honesty 
My practices ride easy ! I see the business. 

Let me, if not by birth, have lands by wit : 

All with me’s meet that I can fashion fit. \Exit. 


Scene III. The Duke of Albany','! palace. 

Enter Goneril, and Oswald, her steward. 

Oon. Did my father strike my gentleman for chiding of his 
fool? 

0,110. Yea, madam. 

Gon. By day and night he wrongs me ; every hour 
He flashes into one gross crime or other, 

That sets us all at odds : I ’ll not endure it: 

His knights grow riotous, and himself upbraids us 
On every trifle. When he returns from hunting, 

I will not speak with him ; say I am sick : 

If you come slack of former services, 

You shall do well; the fault of it I’ll answer. ' 10 

Osw. He’s coming, madam ; I hear him. [Horns ivitIKn. 
Gon. Put on what weary negligence you please. 

You and your fellows ; I ’Id have it come to question : 
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If he dislike it, let him to our sister, 

Whose mind and mine, I know, in that are one. 

Not to be over-ruled. Idle old man. 

That still would manage those authorities 
That he hath given away! Now, by my life. 

Old fools are babes again ; and must be used 

With checks as flatteries,—when they are seen abused. 20 

Eemember what I tell you. 

Osw. Well, madam. 

Qon. And let his knights have colder looks among you ; 
What grows of it, no matter ; advise your fellows so : 

-I would breed from hence occasions, and I shall, 

That I may speak : I ’ll write straight to my sister. 

To hold my very course. Prepare for dinner. [Exeunt. 


Scene IV. A hall in the same. 

Enter Kent, disguised. 

Kent. If but as well I other accents borrow. 

That can my speech defuse, my good intent 

May carry through itself to that full issue 

For which I razed my likeness. Now, banish’d Kent, 

If thou canst serve where thou dost stand condemn’d. 

So may it come, thy master, whom thou Invest, 

Shall find thee full of labours. 

Horns within. EnMr Lear, Knights, and Attendants. 

Lear. Let me not stay a jot for dinner; go get it ready. 
[Exit an Attendant^ How now ! what art thou ? 

Kent. A man, sir. 10 

Lear. What dost thou profess? what wouldst thou with us* 

Kent. I do profess to be no less than I seem ; to serve him 
truly that will put me in trust; to love him that is honest; 
to converse with him that is wise, and says little ; to fear 
judgement; to fight when I cannot choose; and to eat no fisli- 
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Lear. What art thou ? 

Kent. A very honest-hearted fellow, and as poor as the 
king. 

Lear. If thou be as poor for a subject as lie is for a king, 
thou art poor enough. What wouldst thou ? 20 

Kent. Service. 

Lear. Who wouldst thou serve ? 

Kent. You. 

Lear. Dost thou know me, fellow ? 

Kent. No, sir; but you have that in your countenance 
which I would fain call master. 

Lear. What’s that ? 

Kent. Authority. 

Lear. What services canst thou do ? 29 

Kent. I can keep honest counsel, ride, run, mar a curious 
tale in telling it, and deliver a plain message bluntly: that 
which ordinary men are fit for, I am qualified in; and the 
best of me is diligence. 

Lear. How old art thou ? 

Kent. Not so young, sir, to love a woman for singing, nor 
so old to dote on her for any thing; I have years on my back 
forty eight. 

l.ear. Follow me; thou shalt serve me : if I like thee no 
worse after dinner,»I will not jiart from thee yet. Dinner, 
ho, dinner! Where’s my knave? my fool? Go you, and call 
my fool hither. [^Exit an A ttendant. 

Enter Oswal». 

You, you, sirrah, where’s my daughter ? 42 

Osw. So please you, — [E.nt. 

Lear. What says the fellow there? Call the clotpoll back. 
[Exit a Knight.^ Where’s my fool, ho ? I think the world’s 
asleep. 

Re-enter Knight. 

How now I where’s that mongrel 1 
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Knight. He says, my lord, your daughter is not well. 

Lear. Why came not the slave back to me when I called 
him ? 50 

Knight. Sir, he answered me in the roundest manner, he 
would not. 

Lear. He would not ! 

Knight. My lord, I know not what the matter is ; but, to 
my judgement, your highness is not entertained with that 
ceremonious affection as you were wont ; there’s a great 
abatement of kindness appears as well in the general 
dependants as in the duke himself also and your daughter. 

Lear. Ha ! sayest thou so 1 59 

Knight. I beseech you, pardon me, my lord, if I be 
mistaken ; for my duty cannot be silent when I think your 
highness wronged. 

Lear. Thou but rememberest me of mine own conception : 
I have perceived a most faint neglect of late ; which I have 
rather blamed as mine own jealous oiriosity than as a very 
pretence and purpose of unkindness : I will look further 
into’t. But where’s my fool ? I have not seen him this 
two days. 

1 1 Knight. Since my young lady’s going into France, sir, the 
Ifool hath much pined away. 70 

Lear. No more of that; I have noted it well. Go you, 
and tell my daughter I would speak with her. \^Exit an 
Attendant.'] Go you, call hither my fool. [^Exit an Attendant. 

Rd-'enter Oswald. 

O, you sir, you, come yon hither, sir: who am I, sir ? 

Osw. My lady’s father. 

Lear. ‘ My lady’s father ’! my lord’s knave ; you whoreson 
dog ! you slave ! you cur ! 

Osw. I am none of these, my lord ; I beseech your pardon. 
Lear. Do you bandy looks with me, you rascal ? 

[Striking him. 

80 


Osw. I ’ll not be struck, my lord. 
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Kent. Nor tripped neither, you base foot-ball player. 

[ Tripping up hin heels. 

Lear. I thank thee, fellow ; thou servest me, and I ’ll love 
thee. 

Kent. Come, sir, arise, away ! I ’ll teach you differences : 
away, away ! If \’ou will measure your lubber’s length 
again, tarry : but away ! go to ; have you wisdom ? so. 

l^Pnshes Oswald out. 

I.,ear. Now, my friendly knave, 1 thank thee: there’s 
earnest of thy service. [Giving Kent money. 

Enter Fool. 

Fool. Let me hire him too : here’s my coxcomb. 

[Offeiing Kent his cap. 

Lear. How now, my pretty knave ! how dost thou ? 90 

Fool, .‘^irrah, you were best take my coxcomb. 

Kent. Why’, fool? 

Fool. Why, for taking one’s part that’s out of favour; 
nay, an thou canst not smile as the wind sits, thou ’It catch 
cold shortly : there, take my coxcomb ; why, this fellow ha.s 
bani.shed two on’s daughters, and did the third a blessing 
against his will ; if thou follow him, thou must needs wear 
my coxcomb. How now, nuncle ! Would I had two cox¬ 
combs and two daughters ! 

iear. Why’, my boy ? 190 

Fool. If I gave them all my living, I’Id keep my coxcombs 
myself. There’s mine ; beg anothei^of thy daughters. 

Lear. Take heed, sirrah ; the whip. 

Fool. Truth’s a dog must to kennel ; he must be whipped 
out, when Lady the brach may stand by the fire and stink. 

I.ear. A pestilent gall to me ! 

Fool. Sirrah, I’ll teach thee a speech. 

Lear. Do. 

Fool. Mark it, nuncle : 

Have more than- thou showest, 

Speak less than thou knowest, 


110 
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Lend less than thou owest, 

Ride more than thou goe.st, 

Learn more than thou trowest, 

Set less than thou throwest; 

And thou shalt have more 
Thaxi two tens to a score. 

Kent. This is nothing, fool. 

Fool. Then ’tis like the breath of an unfee’d lawyer ; you 
gave me nothing for’t. Can you make no use of nothing, 
nuncle? 121 

Lear. Why, no, boy ; nothing can be made out of nothing. 

Fool. [To Kent] Prithee, tell him, so much the rent of his 
land comes to : he will not believe a fool. 

Lear. A bitter fool! 

Fool. Dost thou know the difference, my boy, between a 
bitter fool and a sweet fool ? 

Lear. No, lad ; teach me. 

Fool. That lord that counsell’d thee 

To give away thy land, 130 

Come place him here by me. 

Do thou there for him stand : 

The sweet and bitter fool 
Will presently appear ; 

The one in motley here, <* 

The other found out there. 

Lear. Dost thou call me fool, boy ? 

Fool. All thy other titles thou hast given away ; that thou 
wast born with. 

Kent. This is not altogeth*- fool, my lord. 140 

Fool. No, faith, lords and great men will not let me; if 1 
had a monopoly out, they would have part on’t: and ladies 
too, they will not let me have all fool to myself ; they ’ll be 
snatching. Give me an egg, nuncle, and I ’ll give thee two 
crowns. 

Lear. What two crowns shall they be ? 

Fool. Why, after I have cut the egg i’ the middle, and eat 
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ip the meat, the two crowns of the egg. When thou clovest 
hy crown i’ the middle, and gavest away botli parts, thou 
lorest thy ass on thy back o’er the dirt; thou hadst little 
i^it in thy bald crown, when thou gavest thy golden one 
way. If I speak like myself in this, let him be whipped 
hat first finds it so. 

Singing^ Fools had ne’er less grace in a year; 

For wise men are grown foppish. 

They know not how their wits to wear, 

Their manners are so apish. 

Lear. When were you wont to be so full of song.s, sirrah ? 
Fool. I have used it, nuncle, ever since thou madest thy 
aughters thy mother: for when thou gavest them the rod, 
nd put’st down thine own breeches, 161 

%inging'\ Then they for sudden joy did weep. 

And I for sorrow .sung. 

That such a king should play bo-peep, 

And go the fools among. 

rithee, nuncle, keep a schoolmaster that can teach thy fool 
lie : I would fain learn to lie. 

Lear. An you lie, sirrah, we’ll have you whipped. 

Fool. I marvel what kin thou and thy daughters are : 
ey ’ll have me whipped for speaking true, thou ’It have me 
hipped for lying; ai*d sometimes I am whipped for holding 
y peace. I had rather be any kind o’ thing than a fool : 
id yet I would not be thee, nuncle ; thou hast pared thy 
it o’ both sides, and left nothing i’ t^ie middle : here comes 
e o’ the parings. 


Enter Goneril. 

Lear. How now, daughter ! what makes that frontlet on ? 
ethinks you are too much of late i’ the frown. 177 

Fool. Thou wast a pretty fellow when thou hadst no need 
care for her frowning ; now thou art an O without a 
lure : I am better than thou art now ; I am a fool, thou 
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art nothing. [To GonJ] Yes, forsooth, I will hold my to^igiie 
so your face bids me, though you say nothing. Mum, mum 
He that keeps nor crust nor crum. 

Weary of all, shall want some. 

[Pointing to Lear] That’s a shealed peascod. 

Oon Not only, sir, this your all-licensed fool. 

But other of your insolent retinue 
Do hourly carp and quarrel; breaking forth 
In rank and not-to-be-endured riots. Sir, 

I had thought, by making this well known unto you, 19 
To have found a safe redress ; but now grow fearful. 

By what yourself too late have spoke and done. 

That you protect this course, and put it on 
By your allowance ; which if you should, the fault 
Would not ’scape censure, nor the redresses sleep. 

Which, in the tender of a wholesome weal. 

Might in their working do you that offence. 

Which else were shame, that then necessity 
Will call discreet proceeding. 

Fool. For, you know, nuncle, 2C 

The hedge-sparrow fed the cuckoo so long. 

That it had it head bit off by it young. 

So, out went the candle, and we w'ere left darkling. 
Lear. Are you our daughter ? 

Oon. Come, sir, 

I would you would make use of that good wisdom. 

Whereof I know you ^e fraught; and put away 
These dispositions, that of late transform you 
From what you rightly are. 

Fool. May not an ass know when the cart draws the horse 
Whoop, Jug ! I love thee. 21 

Lear. Doth any here know me ? This is not Lear ; 

Doth Lear walk thus ? speak thus ? Where are his eyes ? 
Either his notion weakens, his discernings 
Are lethargied—Ha ! waking ? ’tis not so. 

Who is it that can tell me who I am ? 
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Fool. Lear’s shadow. 

Lear. I would learn that; for, by the marks of sovereignty, 
knowledge, and reason, I should be false persuaded I had 
daughters. 220 

Fool. Which they will make an obedient fathei-. 

Lear. Your name, fair gentlewoman ? 

Oon. This admiration, sir, is much o’ the savour 
'Of other your new pranks. I do beseech you 
To understand my purposes aright : 

As you are old and reverend, you should be wise. 

Here do you keep a hundred knights and squires ; 
iMen so disorder’d, so debosh’d and bold. 

That this our court, infected with their manners, 

Shows like a riotous inn : epicurism and lust 230 

Make it more like a tavern or a brothel 

Than a graced palace. The shame itself doth speak 

t’or instant remedy : be then desired 

By her, that else will take the thing she begs, 

i. little to disquantity your train ; 

knd the remainder, that shall still depend, 

To be such men as may besort your age, 
knd know themselves and you. 

Lear. Darkness and devils ! 

iaddle my horses ; call my train together, 
legenerate bastard ! I ’ll not trouble thee : 240 

let have I left a daughter. 

Gon. You strike my people ; and your disorder’d rabble 
lake servants of their betters. 

Enter Albany. 

Lear. Woe, that too late repents ,—\To A Ih.'] O, sir, are you 
come? 

I it your will ? Speak, sir. Prepare iny horses, 
igratitude, thou marble-hearted fiend, 
lore hideous when thou show’st thee in a child 
<3 
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Than the sea monster ! 

Alh. Pray) sir, be patient. 

Lear. \To Oon!\ Detested kite ! thou liest; 

My train are men of choice and rarest parts, 250 

That all particidars of dvity know, 

And in the most exact regard support 

The worships of their name. O most small fault. 

How ugly didst thou in Cordelia show ! 

That, like an engine, wrench’d my frame of natiire 
From the fix’d place ; drew from my heart all love. 

And added to the gall. 0 Lear, Lear, Lear! 
i Beat at this gate, that let thy folly in, {Striking his head. 
1 And thy dear judgement out! Go, go, my people. 

Alh. My lord, I am guiltless as I am ignorant 26C 

Of what hath moved you. 

Lear. It 

Hear, nature, hear; dear goddess, hear ! 

Suspend thy purpose, if thou didst intend 
To make this creature fruitful ! 

Into her womb convey sterility ! 

Dry up in her the organs of increase ; 

And from her derogate body never spring 
A babe to honour her ! If she must teem, 

Create her child of spleen ; that it may'live. 

And be a thwart disnatured torment to her ! 27 

Let it stamp wrinkles in her brow of y outh ; 

With cadent tears fret channels in her cheeks ; 


Turn all her mother’s pains and benefits 
To'laughter and contempt; that she may feel 
How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is I 

To have a thankless child ! Away, away ! 

Alb. Now, gods that we adore, whereof comes this ? 

Gon. Never afflict yourself to know the cause ; 


But let his disposition have that scope 
That dotage gives it. 
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Re-enter Leah. 

Lear. What, fifty of my followers at a clap ! 

Within a fortnight! 

Alh. What’s the matter, sir? 

Lear. I’ll tell thee: \To 6'om.] Life and death! I am 
ashamed 

That thou hast power to shake my manhood thus ; 

That these hot tears, which break from me perforce, 

Should make thee worth them. Blasts and fogs upon thee ! 
The untented woundings of a father’s c\irse 

Pierce every sense about thee ! Old fond eyes, 

Beweep this cause again, I ’ll pluck ye out, 

Ind cast you, with the waters that you lose, 290 

To temper clay. Yea, is it come to this? 
jet it be so : yet have I left a daughter, 

Vho, I am sure, is kind and comfortable : 

Vlien she shall hear this of thee, with her nails 
ihe ’ll flay thy wolvish visage. Thou shalt find 
'hat I’ll resume the shape which thou dost think 
have cast off for ever : thou shalt, I warrant thee. 

\Exexint Lear, Kent, and Attendants. 
Gon. Do you mark that, my lord ? 

Alb. I cannot be sd partial, Goneril, 

'o the great love I bear you,— 9t)0 

Gon. Pray you, content. What, Oswald, ho ! 

To the FooT\ You, sir, more knave thanrfool, after your master. 
Fool. Nuncle Lear, nuncle Lear, tarry and take the fool 
th thee. 

A fox, when one has caught her. 

And such a daughter. 

Should sure to the slaughter. 

If my cap would buy a halter : 

So the fool follows after. [Exit. 

Gon. This man hath had good counsel;—a hundred knights ! 
is politic and safe to let him keep 311 
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At point a hundred knights : yea, that, on every dream. 
Each buzz, each fancy, each complaint, dislike. 

He may enguard his dotage with their powers. 

And hold our lives in mercy. Oswald, I say ! 

Alh. Well, you may fear too far. 

Qon. Safer than trust too far 

Let me still take away the harms I fear. 

Not fear still to be taken : I know his heart. 

What he hath utter’d I have writ my sister : 

If she sustain him and his hundred knights. 

When I have show’d the unfitness,— 

Jte-enier Oswald. 

How now, Oswald! 

Wli.it, have you writ that letter to my sister 1 
Oi'w. Yes, mndam. 

Gon. Take you some company, and away to horse: 

Inform her full of my particular fear ; 

And thereto add such reasons of your owu 
As may compact it more. Get you gone ; 

And hasten your return. [Exit Oswald.^ No, no, my lord. 

This milky gentleness and course of youi s 

Though I condemn not, yet, under pardon, 33C 

You are much more attask’d for want df wisdom 

Than praised for harmful mildness. 

Alb. How far your eyes may pierce I cannot tell: 

Striving to better, oft we mar what’s well. 

Gon. Nay, then — 

%lb. Well, well; the event. [Exeunt. 


Scene V. Court before the same. 

Enter Lear, Kent, and Fool. 

Lear. Go you before to Gloucester with these letter's 
Acquaint my daughter no further with any thing you knorf 
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fcan comes from her demaml out of the letter. If your 
|iligence be not speedy, I shall be there afore you. 

: Kent. I will not sleep, my lord, till I have delivered your 
^tter. [Hxit. 

J; Fool. If a man’s brains were in’s heels, were’t not in 
manger of kibes? 

l.ear. Ay, boy. !) 

f'ool Then, I prithee, be merry; thy wit shall ne’er go 
^ip-shod. 

' Lear. Ha, ha, ha ! 

.c Fool. Shalt .see thy other daughter will use thee kindly ; 
Isr though she’s as like this as a crab’s like an apple, yet I 
kii tell what I can tell. 

/.ear. Why, what canst thou tell, my boy ? 

FboL. She will taste as like this as a crab does to a crab, 
riioii canst tell why one’s nose stands i' the middle on’s face? 
Lear. No. LO 

Fool. Why, to keep one’s eyes of either side’s no.se; that 
what a man cannot smell oxit, he may spy into. 

Lear. I did her wrong— 

Pool. Ganat tell how an oyster make.s his shell ? 

Lear. No. 

Fool. Nor I neither ; but I can tell why a snail has a 
house. 


Lear. Why ? 

Fool. Why, to put his head in ; not to give it away to his 
laughters, and leave hi.s horns withouffa case. 29 

l.ear. I will forget my nature. So kind a father ! Be my 
lorses ready ? 

Fool. Thy asses are gone about ’em. The reason why the 
Bven stars are no more than se»en is a pretty reason. 

Lear. Because they are not eight ? 

Fool. Yes, indeed : thou wouldst make a good fool. 

Lear. To take’t again jjerforce ! Monster ingratitxide ! 

I Fool. If thou wert my fool, nuncle, I 'Id have thee beaten 
pr being old before thy time. 
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Lear. How’s that ? 39 

Fool. Thou shouldst not have been old till thou hadst 
been wise. 

t.ear. O, let me not be mad, not mad. sweet heaven ! 

Koi^p me in temper; I would not be mad ! 

Enter Gentleman 

How now ! are the horses ready ? 
tScnt. Ready, my lord. 

Xear. Gome, boy. 


\Exetmt. 


ACT II. 

ScF.NK T. The Earl of Gloucester’s cmile. 

Enter Edmund, ami Cuuan meets him. 

Edm. Save thee, Curan. 

Cur. And you, air. I have been with your father, and 
given him notice that the Huke of Cornwall and Regan his 
duehesM «ill be hero with him this night. 

Fdm How comes that ? 

Cnr Nay, I know not. You have lieara of the news 
abroad ; I mean the whispered ones, *for they are yet but 
ear-kissing arguments? 

Edm. Not I : pray yo\i, what are they ? 

Cur. Have you heatfd of no likely wars toward, ’twixt the 
Dukes of Cornwall and Albany ? 11 

Edm. Not a word. 

Cur. You may do, then, in time. Fare you well, sir. [£lrrV. 
Edm. The duke be here to-night ? The better ! best! 
This weave.s itself perforce into my business. 

My father hath set guard to take my brother; 

And I have one thing, of a queasy question. 

Which I must act: briefness and fortune, work I 
Brother, a word ; de.sceud : brother. I say ! 
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Enter Edoar. 

My father watches : O sir, fly this jflace ; 20 

Tntelligeiice is given where you are hid ; 

You li.ave now tlie good advantage of the nigiit; 

Have you not spoken ’gainst the Duke of (’oinwallV 
lie's coming liither ; now, i’ the niglit, i’ the haste. 

And Ilegan with liiin : Iiavc you nothing said 
I'pun his ]>arty 'gainst tlic Duke of Albany f 
Advise yourself. 

Ed(j. I am sure on t, not a word. 

Edm. I hear my father coming : pardon me ; 

In cunning I must draw my sword upon you : 

Draw ; seem to defend yourself ; now ijuit yon well. 30 

Yield : come before my father. Ijight, ho, heie ! 

Fly, brother. Torches, torcho.s ! So, farewell. [IC.i'il Edi/nr. 
Some blood drawn on me would beget opinion 

[ iroa/nfji Ai'.i ttrm. 

Of my more fierce endeavour : I hai e .seen drunkards 
Do more than this in sjiort. Father, father ! 

Stop, stoj) ! No help '! 

Enter Gloucestkr, and Servants n-ilh tnrehet. 

Olov. Now, Edmund, where’s the villain ? 

Edm. Here stood he in the daik, his sliarp sword out. 
Mumbling of wicked charms, conjuring the moon 
To stand auspicious mistress,— 

Gloii. But where is he ? 4f) 

Edm. Isaok, sir, I bleed. 

Glov. IVhere is tlie villain, Edmund ? 

Edm. Fled this W'ay, sir. When by no means he could— 
Glou. Pursue him, ho ! Go after. \_Exevnt some EervanU.I 
By no rne.ans what ? 

Edm. Persuade me to the murder of your lordship ; 

But that I told him, the revenging goals 
'Gainst parricides did all their thunders bend ; 
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Spoke, ■with how manifold and strong a bond 
The child was bound to the father; sir, in fine. 

Seeing how loatldy opposite I stood 50 

To his unnatural pur])o.se, in fell motion. 

With his prepared sword, he charges home 
My unprovided body, lanced mine arm : 

Hut when he saw my best alarum’d spirits, 

Bold in the (luarrel’s right, roused to the encounter, 

Or whether gasted by the noise I made, 

Full suddenly he fied. 

(llou. Let him fly far : 

Not in this land shall he remain uncaught; 

Ami found—despatch. The noble duke my master. 

My worthy arch and patron, come.s to-night: 60 

By his authority I will proclaim it. 

That he which finds him shall deserve our thanks. 

Bringing the murderous caitiff to the stake ; 
lie that conceals him, death. 

Jidm. When I dissuaded him from his intent. 

And found him pight to do it, with curst speech 
I threaten’d to difjcover him : he rejtlied, 

‘Thou uupossessing bastar<l 1 dost thou think. 

If I woulil stand against thee, would the reposal 

Of any tru.st, virtue, or worth in thee ■' 70 

Make thy words faith’d ? No : what I should deny,— 

As this I would ; ay, though thou didst produce 

My very character,—Kid turn it all 

To thy suggestion, plot, and damned pr.actice : 

And thou must make a dullard of the world. 

If they not thought the profits of my death 
Were very pregnant and potential spurs 
To make thee seek it.’ 

Glou. Strong and fasten’d villain ! 

Would he deny his letter ? I never got him. \Tiicket within. 
Hark, the duke’s trumpets ! I know not why he comes. 80 
All ports I ’ll bar ; the villain shall not ’scape ; 
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The duke must grant me that, besides, his jncture 
I will send far and near, tha.t all the kingdom 
May have due note of him ; and of my land, 

Loyal and natural boy, I’ll work the means 
To make thee eajable. 

Enter Cornwall, Reoan, and Attendants. 

Corn. How now, my noble friend ! .since I eaino hitlier. 
Which I can call but now, I have heard strange news. 

Reg. If it be true, all vengeance comes too short 
Which can pursue the offender. How dost, my loul I OO 

(r'/ort. O, madam, my old heart is crack’d, is crackM ! 

/teg. What, did my father’s godson seek your life '! 

He whom my father named ? your Eilgar? 

(rloii. O, lady, lady, shame would have it hi<l ! 

Reg. Was he not coni))anion with the riotous knights 
That tend upon niy father ? 

0/ow. I know not, madam : ’tis too bad, too bad. 

A(/m. Yes, madam, he was of that consort. 

Reg. No marvel, then, though he were ill .iffceted ; 

’Tis they have put him on the old man’s death, 100 

To h.ave the expense and wa-ste of his revenues. 

I have this present evening from my sister 

been W'ell inform’d of them ; and with such cautions. 

That if they come to sojourn at my house, 

I ’ll not be there. 

Corn. Nor I, assure thee,»Regan. 

Edmund, I hear that you have shown your father 
A child-like office. 

Edm. ’Twas nu' duty, sir. 

Glou. He did bewray his practice ; and received 
Tliis hurt you see, striving to apprelicnd him. 

Corn. Is he pursued ? 

Olou. Ay, my gootl lord. 110 

Corn. If he be taken, he shall never more 
Be fear’d of doing liarm : make your own purpose. 
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How in my strength you please. For you, Edmund, 

Whose virtue and obedience doth this instant 
So much commend itself, you shall be ours : 

Natui’e.s of such deep trust we shall much need ; 

You we first seize on. 

Udm. I shall .serve you, sir, 

Truly, however else. 

Ulou. For him I thank your grace. 

(]orn. You know not why we came to visit you,— 

R(ij. Thus out of season, threading dark-eyed night; 120 

Occasions, noble Gloucester, of some jioise. 

Wherein we must have use of your advice ; 

Our father he hath writ, so hath our sister. 

Of difl'erences, which I best thought it fit 
To answer from our home ; the several me.ssenger3 
From hence attend des|iatch. Our gooil old friend, 
l.ay comforts to your bosom ; and bestow 
Your needful counsel to our business. 

Which craves the inst.ant u.se. 

Olou. I serve you, madam : 

Your graces are right welcome. {Exeunt. 130 


Scene II. Before Gloucester^,- castle. 

Enter Ke.nt and 0.swald, severally. 

Osw. Good dawning t<i thee, friend : art of this house ? 
Kent. Ay. 

Osie. Whei'e may we set our horaes ? 

Kent, r the mire. 

Osw. Prithee, it thou lovest me, tell me. 

Kent. I love thee not. 

Osw. Why, then, I care not for thee. 

Kent. If I had thee in Lipsbury pinfold, I would make 
thee care for me. 

Osw. Wliy dost thou use me thus ? I know thee not. 10 
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Kent. Fellow, I know thee. 

O.w. What do.st tlion know me for ? 

Kent. A knave ; a raiscal ; an cater of broken me.ats ; a 
ha.se, proud, shallow, beggarly, three-.suited, hundred-pound, 
lilthy, worsted-stocking knave; a lily-li\ere<l, a<(ion-t.iking 
knave, a glass-gazing, sujjerserviceable, finical rogue ; one- 
trunk-inheriting slave; one whom I will beat into clamor¬ 
ous whining, if thou deniest the least syllable f)f (by .iihlition. 

Osh'. AVhy, what a monstrous fellow ait thou, thus to lail 
on one that is neither known of thee nor know.s thee I tlO 
Kent What a brazen-faced varlet ait thou, to deny thou 
knowest me ! Is it two days ago since I trip))ed up thy 
heels, and beat thee before the king? Draw, you rogue- 
for, though it be night, yet the moon shines; I’ll make a 
sop o’ the moonshine of you : ilraw, you cullionly barber- 
monger, draw. ( / rinei/i(j his suvni. 

Away ! I have nothing to do with thcie 
Kent. Draw, you rascal, yon come with le(tcr.s against the 
king; and take Vanity the imppet's part against the royally 
of her father : draw, you rogue, or I ’ll so carbonado your 
shanks : draw, you rascal ; come your ways. .'tl 

(tor. Help, ho ! murder ! help ' 

Kent. Strike, you slave; stand, rogue, stand ; you neat 
slave, strikie [Beuting him. 

Osw. Help, ho ' murder! murder! 


Enter Edmund, with hu ropier drawn, Cornwadd, Rei'an, 
Gloucester, and Servants. 

Edm. How now I What’s the matter ? 

Kent. With you, goodraau boy, an you please: come. I'll 
flesh ye ; come on, young master. 

Gloa. Weapons! arm.s I What's the matter here ? 

Com. Keep jicace, ujron your lives : 


40 
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He dies that strikes again. What is the matter 1 
Re(j. The messengers from our sister and the king. 

Coni. What is your difference ? speak. 

0,«». I am scarce in hreatli, my lord. 

Kent. No marvel, you have so bestirred your valour. You 
cowardly rascal, nature disclaims in thee: a tailor made thee. 
Corn. Thou art a strange fellow : a tailor make a mail ? 
Kent. Ay, a tailor, sir : a stone-cutter or a painter could 
not have made him so ill, though he had been but two hours 
at the trade. 50 

Corn. Speak yet, how grew your quarrel ’ 

(hio. This ancient ruflian, sir, whose life I have spared at 
suit of his gray beard,— 

Kent. Thou zed ! thou unnecessary letter ! My lord, if 
you will give me leave, I will tread this unbolted villain into 
mortar. Sjiare my gray beard, you wagtail i 
Corn. Peace, sirrah ! 

You beastly knave, know you no reverence ? 

Kent. Yes, sir ; but anger hath a priiilege. 

Corn. Why art thou angry ? 60 

Kent. That such a slave as this shoidd wear a sword. 

Who wears no honesty. Such smiling rogues as these. 

Like rats, oft bite the holy cords a-twain 

Which are too intrinse t’ unloose ; smooth every passion 

That in the natures of their lords rebel ; 

Bring oil to tire, snow to their colder moods ; 

Renege, atlirm, and turn 'their halcyon beaks 
With every gale and vary of their masters. 

Knowing nought, like dogs, but following. 

A plague upon your epileptic visage ! 70 

Smile you my speeches, as T ivere a fool ? 

Goose, if I had you upon Sarum plain, 

I’Id drive ye cackling home to Camelot. 

Com. What, art thou mad, old fellow 1 
Clou. How fell you out ? say that. 

Kent. No contraries hold more antiimthy 
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Tlmn I and snch a knave. 

Corn. WhV dost thou call him knave ? What ’.s Iii.s oileiKC I 
Kent. His countenance likes me not. 

Corn. No more, perchance, does mine, nor his, nor hers WO 
Kent. Sir, ’tis my occuiiation to be plain : 

I have seen better faces in my time 
Than stiuids on any shoulder that I .see 
before me at this instant. 

t.'orn. , This i.s some fellow, 

Who, having been prai.sed for bluntness, doth all’eet 
A saucy roughness, and constrains the g.iib 
t^uite from lii.s nature : he cannot flatter, he. 

An hone.st mind and plain, he must s])eak truth 1 
An they wilt take it, so ; if not, he’s jdain. 

Th ese kind of knaves I know, whieli in this plainness 
Harbour more craft and more coi rujiter ends 
Than twenty silly dtickii-g observants 
That stretch their duties nicely. 

/lent. Sir, in good sooth, in smeere verity, 

Hnder the allowance of your great a.spect. 

Whose influence, like the wre.ith of radiant file 
On flickering Phiebus’ front. 

Corn, Wh.at mean’.st by this t 

Kent, To go out»of iny dialect, which you di.seonunend so 
much. I know, sir, I am no flatterer : he that begnileil you 
in a plain accent was a plain knave; which for my jiart I will 
not be, though I should win your di.spleasiire to entreat 
me to’t. 102 

Corn. What was the offence you gave him ? 

Osw . I never gave him any : 

It pleased the king his master very late 
To .strike at me, upon his misconstruction ; 

When he, conjunct, and flattering his di.s|jlea.sure, 

Tripp’d me lichind ; being down, insulted, rail'd, 

And put u|ron him .such a deal of man. 

That worthied him, got praises of the king 


no 
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For him attempting who was self-.suhtIucJ ; 

Anil, in the fleshment of this dread exploit, 

Drew on me here again. 

Kent. None of these rogues and cowards 

But Ajax is their fool. 

Corn. Fetch forth the stocks ! 

You .stubborn ancient knave, you reverend braggart, 

We’ll teach you— 

Kent. Sir, I am too old to learn : 

Call not your stocks for me : I serve the king ; 

On whose employjpent I was sent to you : 

You shall do small respect, show too bold malice 

Against the grace and person of my master, 120 

Stocking his messenger. 

Corn. Fetch forth the stocks ' As f have life and honour. 
There shall he sit till noon. 

/ffi/. Till noon ! till night, my lord ; and all night too. 
Kent. Why, madam, if I were your father's dog, 

You shouhl not use me so. 

Rctj. Sir, being his knave, I will. 

Corn. This is a fellow of the self-same colour 
Our sister speaks of. Come, biing away the stocks 1 

f.S'tofL< hroit^U out. 

Glon. Let me beseech your grace not to do so ; 
llis favdt is much, and the good king his master 130 

Will check him for’t: your purposed low correction 
Is such as basest and coirtemned’st wretches 
For pilferiiigs and most common trespasses 
Are punish'd with : the king must take it ill, 

That he’s so slightly valued in his messenger, 

Should have him thus restrain’d. 

Corn. I ’ll answer that. 

Reg. My sister may receive it much more worse, 

To have her gentleman abused, assaulted, 

For following her affairs. Put in his legs. 

[A'eaS is put in the stocks. 
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C'ome, my good lord, away. HO 

[Kreunt all hut Oloucentfi- anil Kent, 
(t'lou. I am sorry for thee, friend ; ’tis tlie duke's |)leasure, 
Who.se disposition, all the world well knows, 

Will not he riibb’d nor stopp’d : I ’ll entreat for thee. 

Kent. Pray, do not, sir : I have watched and travell'd 
hard ; 

8oino time I shall sleep out, the rest I ’ll whistle. 

A good man’s fortune may grow out at heel.s; 

Give you gooil morrow ! 

Olou. The duko’.s to blame in this ; 'twill be ill taken. 

[K.iif. 

Kent. Good king, that must approve the common saw. 
Thou out of heaven’s benediction come.st 151) 

To the warm sun ! 

Apiuoach, thou beacon to this undei- globe. 

That by thy comfortable beams 1 may 

Peruse this letter ! Nothing almost sees miracles 

Rut misery ; I know ’tis from Cordelia, 

Who hath most fortunately been inform’d 
Gf my obscured course ; and shall tiiid time 
Krom this enoimous state, seeking to give 
Lo.s.seh their remedies. All weary and o’ei wati lfd, 

Take vantage, heai*y eye.s, not to behold IG) 

Th i.s .shameful loflging. 

Fortune, good night: smile once more ; tuin thy wheel 1 


Scene III. A wood. 

Enter Edgar. 

Kdff. I hearfl myself proclaim’d ; 

And by the happy hollow of a tree 
Escaped the hunt. No port is free ; no place. 
That guard, and most unusual vigilance, 

Does not attend my taking. Whiles I may 'scape, 
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I will jtreserve myself: aiul am bsthought 
To take the ba.sest and most jjoorest shape 
That ever penury, in contempt of man, 

Brought near to beast: my face I ’ll grime with filth ; 
Blanket my loins ; elf all my hair in knots ; 10 

And with presented nakedness out-face 
Tlie winds and persecutions of the sky. 

The country gives me proof and precedent 
Of Bedlam beggars, who, with roaring voices. 

Strike in their numb’d and mortified bare arms 
Bins, woollen pricks, nails, sprigs of rosemary ; 

And with this horrible object, from low farms. 

Poor pelting villages, sheep-cotes, and mills. 

Sometime with lunatic bans, sometime with prayers, 

Enforce their charity. Poor Turlygod ! poor Tom ! 20 

That’s something yet; Edgar I nothing ^m. \Exit. 


Scene IV. Before (Jlnucestcr's castle. Kent in the stochi. 

Enter Leak, Fool, and, Gentleman. 

Lear. ’Tis strange that they should so depart from home. 
And not send back my messenger. 

Gent. As I iaarn’d. 

The night before there was no purpose in them 
Of this remove. 

Kent. Hail to tliee, noble master ! 

Lear. Ha ! 

Makest thou this shame thy pastime ? 

Kent. No, my lord. 

Fool. Ha, ha ! he weal's cruel garters. Horses are tied by 
the heads, dogs and bears by the neck, monkeys by the loins, 
and men by the legs : when a man’s over-lusty at legs, then 
he wears wooden nether-stocks. 10 

Lear. What’s he that hath so much thy place mistook 
To set thee here ? 
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Kent It is both he and she ; 

Your son and daughter. 

Lear. No. 

Kent. Yes. 

Lear. No, I say. 

Kent. I say, yea. 

irar. No, no. tliey would not. 

Kent. Yes, tliey have. 

Lear. By Jupiter, I swear, no. 20 

Kent. By Juno, I swear, ay. 

J^ear. They durst not do’t; 

They could not, would not do’t; tis worse tlian murder, 

To do upon respect such violent outrage : 

Be.solve me, with all modest haste, which way 
Thou inightst deserve, or they impose, this usiige, 

Coming from us. 

Kent. My lord, when at their home 

I did commend your highness’ letters to them, 

■ Ere I was ri.seu from the place that show’d 
My duty kneeling, came there a reeking post, 

Stew’d in his haste, half breathless, panting forth 30 

From Goneril his mistre.ss salut.ations ; 

Beliver’d letters, spite of intermission, 

Wliich presently they read : on whose contents. 

They summon’d up their raeiny, straight took horse ; 

Commanded me to follow, and attend 

The leisure of their answer ; gave me cold looks : 

And meeting here the other messenger. 

Whose welcome, I perceived, had poison’d mine,— 

Being the very fellow that of late 

Display’d so saucily against your highness,— 40 

Having more man than wit about me, drew : 

He raised the house with loud and coward cries. 

Your son and daughter found this trespass worth 
The shame which here it suffers. 

Fool. Winter's not gone yet, if the v ild-geese fly that way. 
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Fathers that wear rags 

Do make their children blind ; 

But fathers that bear bag.s 
Shall see their children kind. 

But, for all this, thou shalt have as many dolours for thy 
daughters as thou canst tell in a year. 51 

Lear. 0, how this mother swells up toward my heart! 
Hysterica passio, down, thou climbing sorrow, 

Tliy element ’s below ! Where is this daughter ? 
lieiiL With the earl, sir, hero within. 

Lear. Follow me not ; 

Stay here. [&i(. 

O'ciU. Made you no more offence but what you speak of ? 
Kent. None. 

How chance the king comes with so small a train ? 

Fool. An thou hadst been set i’ the stocks for that ques¬ 
tion, thou hadst well deserved it. 61 

Kent. Why, fool ? 

Fool. AVe’ll set thee to school to an ant, to teach thee 
there’s no labouring i’ the winter. All that follow their 
noses are led liy their eyes but blind men ; and there ’a not 
a nose among twenty but can smell him that’s stinking. 
Jict go thy hold when a great wheel runs down a hill, lest 
it break thy neck with following it; butd,he great one that 
goes up the hill, let him draw thee after. When a wise 
man gives thee better counsel, give me mine again ; I would 
have.none but knaves follow it, since a fool gives it. 71 
That sir which serves and seeks for gain, 

' And follows but for form. 

Will pack when it begins to rain. 

And leave thee in the storm. 

But I will tarry ; the fool will stay, 

And let the wise man fly : 

The knave turns fool that runs away ; 

The fool no knave, perdy. 

Kent. Where learned you this, fool ? 
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Fool. Not i’ the stocks, fool. 

Re-enter Lear, with Gloucester. 

Lear. Deny to speak with me ? They are sick ? tlioy 
are weary ? 

They have traveil’d all the night 'i Mere fetches ; 

The images of revolt and flying olf. 
t’eteh me a better answer. 

Olmi. My dear lord, 

You know the fiery quality of the duke ; 

How nnremoveable and fix’d he is 
Ill his own course. 

l.ear. Vengeance ! plague ! death ! confusion ! 

Fiery? what quality ? Why, Gloucester, Gloueester, !K) 
I’hi speak with the Duke of Cornwall and his wife. 

(Jlou. Well, my good lord, I have inform’d them so. 

Lear. Inform’d them ! Dost tliou umlcistaml me, man ? 
Glou Ay, my good lord. 

l.ear. The king would speak with Cornwall ; the dear 
father 

Would with, his daughter speak, command.s her service ; 

Are they inform’d of this? My breath and Wood ! 

Fiery ? the fiery duke ? Tell the hot duke tliat— 
but not yet: may be he is not well: 

Infirmity doth still neglect all office IbO 

Whereto our health is bound ; we are not ourselves 
When nature, being oppress’d, comiyands the mind 
To suflFer with the body : I ’ll forbear ; 

And am fall’n out with my more headier will, 

To take the indisposed and sickly fit 

For the sound man. Death on my state ! wherefore 

f Looking mi Kent. 

Should he ait here ? This act persuades me 
That this remotion of the duke and her 
Is practice only. Give me my servant forth. 

Go tell the duke and’s wife I ’Id speak with them, 
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Now, presently : bid them come forth and hear me, 

Or at their chamber-door I ’ll beat the drum 
Till it cry sleep to death. 

(llou. I would have all well betwixt you. [Exit.- 

Lear. O me, my heart, my ri.siug he,art ! but, down ! 

Fool. Cry to it, nunele, as the cockney did to the eels when 
she put ’em i’ the paste alive ; she knapped ’em o’ the cox¬ 
combs with a stick, and cried ‘ Down, wantons, down ! ’ 
’Twas her brother that, in pure kindness to his horse, 
buttered his hay. 120 

Enter Comnwall, Rroan, Gi.oucesteu, and Servants. 

Lear. Good morrow to you both. 

Corn. Hail to your grace ! 

[Kent is set at liberty. 

Re;/. I am glad to sec your highne.ss. 

Lear. Regan, I think you arc ; 1 know what reason 
T have to think so ; if thou should.st not be glad, 

I wotdd divorce me from thy mother’s tomb, 

Se])ulchring an adultress. | To Kent] O, are you free ? 

Some other time for that. Beloved Regan, 

Thy sister’s naught . O Regan, she hatli tied 
Sharp-tooth’d unkindness, like a vulture, here ; 

I [/’oLds to his heart. 

I can scarce speak to thee ; thou ’It not believe 130 

With how depiaved a quality—O Regan ! 

Reif. I pray you, sir, take patience : I have hojie 
You less know how to value her desert 
Than she to scant her duty. 

Lear. Say, how is that ? 

Reg. I cannot think my si.ster in the least 
Would fail her obligation ; if, sir, perchance 
She have restrain’d the riots of your followers, 

’Tis on such ground, and to such wholesome end, 

As clears her from .all blame. 

Lear. Jily curses on her ! 
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Reg. O, sir, you are oUl ; X40 

Nature in you stands on the very verge 
Of her confine : you should be ruled and led 
•By some discretion, that discerns your slate 
Better than you y ourself. Therefore, 1 pray you, 

That to our sister you do make return ; 

Say you have wrong’d her, sir. 

Lear. Ask her forgiveness? 

Bo you but mark how this becomes tlie house : 

‘Dear daughter, I confess that I am old ; YKuccUng. 

Age is unnecessary : on my knees 1 l>eg 
Tli.it you’ll vouchsafe me raiment, bed, and food.’ 160 

Reg. Good sir, no more ; these are unsightly tricks : 

Return you to my sister. 

Lear. [Rising'] Never, Regan : 

She hath abated me of half my train ; 

Look’d black upon me ; struck me with her tongue, 

Most serpent-like, upon the very h«ii t: 

All the stored vengeances of heaven fall 

On her ingrateful top ! Strike her young bones, 

Yon taking airs, with lameness ! 

Corn. Fie, sir, fie ' 

J.ear. You nimble lightnings, dart your blinding flames 
Into her scornful eyis ! Infect her beauty, HiO 

^ on fen-suck’d fogs, drawn by the powerful sun, 

To fall and blast her piide ! 

Reg. O the blest gods ! so will you*wish on me, 

When the ra.sh mood is on. 

Lear. No, Regan, thou shalt never have my curse ; 

Thv tender-hefted nature shall not give 

Thee o’er to harshness ; her eyes are fierce ; but thine 

Do comfort and not burn. ’Tis not in thee 

fo grudge my pleasures, to cut off my train, 

bo bandy hast_v word.?, to scant my sizes, 170 

And in conclusion to oppose the bolt 

■Against my coming in : thou Iretter know’st 
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'I’he offices of nature, bond of childhood, 

Etfecta of courtesy, dues of gratitude ; 

Thy halt o’ the kingdom hast thou not forgot. 

Wherein I thee endow’d. 

Reg. Good sir, to the purpose. 

Lear. Who put my man i’ the stocks ? [if’ttc'l'cf teitkin. 
Com. What trumpet’s that ? 

Reg. I know’t, my sister’s : this approves her letter, 

That she would soon be here. 

Enter Oswald. 

Is your lady come ? 

I.ertr. This is a slave, whose easy-borrow’d pride 180 

Dwells in the fickle gr.ace of her he follows. 

Out, varlet, from my sight! 

Com. What means your grace ? 

Lear. Who stock’d my servant ? Regan, I have good ho))c 
Thou didst not know on’t. Who comes here ? O heavens, 

Enter Gonrkil. 

If you do love old men, if your sweet sway 
Allow obedience, if yourseive.s are old. 

Make it your cause ; send down, and take my part! 

[7'o Cion.] Art not ashamed to look upou'this beard? 

O Regan, wilt thou take her by the hand ? 

(ion. Why not by the hand, sir 1 How have I offended ? 
All’s not offence that iirdiscretion finds 191 

And dotage terms so. 

Lear. O sides, you are too tough ; 

Will you yet hold ? How came my man i’ the stocks; 

Corn. I set him there, sir : but his own disorders 
Deserved much less advancement. 

Imar. You ! did you ? 

Reg. I pmy you, father, being weak, seem so. 

If, till the expiration of your month, 

You will return and sojourn with my sister. 
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Dismissing half your train, come tlicn to me : 

I am now from home, and out of tlial ]irin ision 200 

Which shall be needful for your entertauimeut. 

. Lear. Return to her, and fifty men dismiss’d ? 

No, rather I abjui'e all roofs, and choose 
To wage .against the enmity o’ the air ; 

To be a comrade with the wolf and owl,— 

Necessity’s sharp pinch ! Retui n with her > 

Why, the hot-blooded France, that ilowerless took 
Our youngest born, I could as well be, brought 
To knee his throne, and, squire-like, jieusiou b<‘g 
To keep base life afoot. Return with her ? 2I0 

J’er.siiade me rather to be slave and sumjjter 
To this detested groom. at Om-ahl 

Oon. At your choice, .‘.ir. 

Zear. I prithee, daughter, do not make me mail : 

T will not trouble thee, my child ; far-iwell . 

Wo’ll no more meet, no more .see one another ■ 

Rut yet thou art my fle.sh, my blood, my daughter ; 

Or rather a disca.se that’s in my flesh, 

Which I must needs call mine ; thou ait a boil, 

-A ijlague-sorc, an embossed carbuncle, 

111 my corrupted blood. But I’ll not chide thee ; 1120 

bet shame come wliw it will, I do not call it: 

T do not bid the thunder-bearer .shoot, 

N’or tell tales of thee to high-judging Jove . 

Mend when thou can.st; be better at.thy lei.surc ; 
r can be patient; 1 can st.ay with Regan, 

I and my hundred knights. 

fter/. Not altogether so • 

j look’d not for you yet, nor am provided 
For your fit welcome Give ear, sir, to my si.'-ter; 

For those that mingle reason with your passion 
^lust be content to think you old, and so— 

Rtit she know's what she does. 

Zear. 


Is this well spoken ? 
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Reg. I dare avouch it, sir : what, fifty followers ? 

Ls it not well ? What should you need of more 2 
Yea, or so many, sith that both charge and danger 
Speak ’gainst so great a number ? How, in one house, 

Should many people, under two commands. 

Hold amity ? ’Tis hard ; almost impossible. 

Uon. Why might not you, my lord, receive attendance 
From those that she calls servants or from mine 1 

Reg. Why not, my lord ? If then they chanced to slack you, 
We could control them. If you will come to me,— 241 

For now I spy a danger,—I entreat you 
To bring but five and twenty ; to no more 
Will I give place or notice. 

Lear. I gave you all— 

llc^ And in good time you gave it. 

Lear. Made you my guardians, my depositaries ; 

But kept a reservation to be follow’d 

With such a number. What, must I come to you 

With five and twenty, Regan 1 s,aid you so? 

Reg. And speak’t again, my lord ; no more with me. 250 
Lear. Those wicked creatures yet do look well-favour’d. 
When others are more wicked ; not being the worst 
Sbinds in some rank of praise. [To &’o».] I’ll go with thee : 
Tliy fifty yet doth double flve-and-twenty, 

And thou art twice her love. 

don. Hear me. my lord : 

What need you five and^twenty, ten, or five, 

To follow in a house where twice so many 
Have a command to tend you ? 

Reg. , What need one ? 

Lear. 0, reason not the need : our basest beggars 
Are in the poorest thing superfluous : 260 

Allow not nature more than nature needs, 

Man’s life’s as cheap as beast’s ; thou art a lady ; 

! If only to go warm were gorgeous. 

Why, nature needs not what thou gorgeous wear’st, 
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Wliich scarcely keeps thee warm.) But, for true need,— 

You heavens, give me that patience, patience I need ! 

You see me here, you gods, a poor old man. 

As full of grief as age ; wretched in both ! 

If it be you that stir these daughter.s’ heart.s 

Against their father, fool me not so much 2T0 

To bear it tamely ; touch me with noble anger. 

And let not women’s weajions, water-drops. 

Stain my man’s dieeks ! No, you uiuiatuial hags, 

1 will have such levenges on you both, 

That all the world shall—I will do such thing.s,— 

Wliat they are, yet 1 know not; but they shall bo 
The terrors of the earth. You think I 'll weep ; 

No, I ’ll not weep : 

I h.ave full cause of weeping ; but tins heait 

Shall break into a huinlred thousand flaws, 280 

Or ere I ’ll weep. 0 fool, I .shall go mad ! 

\K.reunt Lear, (lloucester, Ixent, and I'onl. 

Storm and tempest. 

Corn. Let us withdraw ; ’twill be a .storm. 

Rfft. This house is little : the old man and his people 
Oaniiot be well bestow’d. 

Oon. Tis hi.s own blame ; hath put him.sclf from rest, 

.And must needs ta.s*e lii.s folly. 

Iteff. For his particular, I ’ll receive him gladly, 

Hut not one follower. 

Con. So am I purposed. 

Y here is my lord of Glouce.ster ? 

Corn. Follow’d the old man forth : he is return’d. 290 

Re-enter Gr.ot,-CESTER. 

Glou. The king is in high rage. 

Corn. Whither is he going ? 

Clou. He calls to horse ; but will I know not whither. 
Corn. ’Tis best to give him way ; he leads himself. 
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Oon. My lord, entreat him by no means to stay. 

Olou. Alack, the night comes on, and the bleak winds 
Do sorely ruffle ; for many miles about 
Tliere's scarce a bush. 

Reg. O, sir, to wilful men. 

The injuries that they themselves procure 
Must be their schoolmasters. Shut up your doors : 

He is attended with a desperate train ; 300 

And what they may incense him to, being apt 
To have his ear abused, wisdom bids fear. 

Corn. Shut up your doors, my lord ; ’tis a wild night: 

My Regan counsels well : come out o’ the storm. \^Rxeunt. 


ACT III. 

Scene I. A heath. 

Storm still. Enter Kent and a Gentleman, meeting, 

Kent. Who’s there, besides foul weather? 

Gent. One minded like the weather, most unquieth’. 

Kent. I know' you. Where's the king t 
Gent. Contending with the fretful element; 

Bids the wind blow the earth into the sea, 

Or swell the curled waters ’hove the main, 

That things might change or cease ; tears his white hair, 
Which the impetuous Ulasts, with eyeless rage. 

Catch in their fury, and make nothing of ; 

Strives in his little world of man to out-scorn 10 

The to-and-fro-conflicting wind and rain. 

This night, wherein the cub-drawn bear would couch, 

The lion and the belly-pinched wolf 
Keep their fur dry, unbouneted he runs. 

And bids avhat will take all. 

Kent. But who is with him ? 

Gent. None but the fool; who labours to outjest 
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llis heart-struck injuries. 

Kent. Sir, T do know you ; 

And dare, upon the warrant of my note. 

Commend a dear thing to you. Tliero is <livision, 

Although as yet the face <if it be cover’ti 20 

With mutual cunning, ’tw'i.\t Albany and ('ornwall; 

Wlio have—as who liave not, that their great .stars 
Tlironed and set high t —.servants, who .seem no less. 

Which are to Franco the spies and speculations 
Intelligent of our state ; what h.ith been .seen, 

Either in snuffs and packings of the dukes, 

Or the hard rein which both of tlumi h.ave borne 
Against the old kind king ; or something dcejier, 

Whereof perchance these are but furnishings ; 

Rut, true it is, from Ehaiice there comes a power 30 

Into this scatter’d kingdom ; who already. 

Wise in our negligence, have .secret feet 
In some of our be.st ports, and are at point 
To show- their open banner. Now to you : 
if on my credit you dare build so far 
To make your speed to Dover, you shall find 
I'oine that will th.ank you, making just report 
<)f how unnatural and bemadding sorrow 
The king hath eaus^ to jilain. 

I am a gentleman of blood ami breeding ; 40 

-'\nd, from some knowledge and assurance, offer 
This office to you. 

(lent. I will talk further with you. 

Kent. No, do not. 

Eor confirmation that I am much more 
riian my out-wall, open this purse, and take 
What it contains. If you shall see Cordelia,— 

-Vs fear not but you shall,—.show her this ring ; 

And she will tell you wdio your fellow is 
That yet you do not know. Fie on this storm ! 

I will go seek the king 
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Oent. Give me your hand : have you no more to say ? 
Kent. Few words, but, to effect, more than all yet; 

That, when we have found the king,—in which your pain 

That way, I ’ll this,—he that first lights on him 

Holla the other. [Exevnt severally. 


Scene II. Another part of the heath. Storm still. 

Enter IjEau and Fool. 

Lear. Blow, wind.s, and crack your cheeks ! rage ! blow ! 
You cataracts and hurricanoes, spout 
Till you have dreiicli’d our steeples, drown’d the cocks ! 

You sulphurous and thought-executing fire.s, 

Vaunt-couriers to oak-cleaving thunderbolts. 

Singe my white heiul ! And thou, all-shaking thunder, 

Smite flat the thick rotundity o’ the world ! 

Grack nature’s moulds, all germens spill at once, 

'That make ingrateful man ! 9 

Fool. O nuiicle, court holy-water in a dry house is better 
than this rain-water out o’ door. Good nuncle, in, and ask 
thy daughters’ blessing : here’s a night pities neither wise 
man nor fool. 

Lear. Rumble thy bellyful! Spit, firer^ spout, rain ! 

Nor rain, wind, thunder, fire, are my daughters : 

I tax not you, you elements, with unkindness; 

I never gave you kingihgu, call’d j ou children. 

You owe me no subscription : then let fall 
Your horrible pleasure ; here I stand, your slave, 

A poor, infirm, weak, and despised old man ; 20 

But yet I call you seiwile ministers. 

That have with two pernicious daughters join’d 
Your high-engender’d battles ’gainst a head 
So old and white as this. O ! O ! ’tis foul 1 

Fool. He that has a house to put’s head in has a gooti 
head-piece. 
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The man that makes his toe 
What he his heart shoukl make 
Shall of a corn cry woe, 

And tnrii his sleep to wake. 30 

For there was never yet fair woman but she made mouths 
in a glass. 

Lear. No, I will be the pattern of all jiatience ; 1 will say 
nothing. 


Enter Kent. 


Kent. Who’s there ? 

Fool. Marry, here's a wise man and a fool. 

Kent. Alas, air, are you here ? thing.s that love night 
Love not such nights jis these ; the wrathful .skies 
(fallow the very wanderers of the dark. 

And make them keep their caves : since I wa.s man, 40 
Snell sheets of fire, such bursts of horrid tliunder. 

Such groans of ro.aring wind and rain, I never 
Remember to have heard : nian’.s nature cannot carry 
The .affliction nor the fear. 

Lear. Let the great gods, 

That keep this dreadful pother o’er our heads. 

Find out their enen«ies now. Tremble, thou wretch. 

That hast within thee undivulged crimes, 

L'nwhipp’d of justice : hide thee, thou bloody hand ; 

Thou perjured, and thou simul.ar man of virtue 

That art incestuous : caitiff, to pieces shake, bO 

That under covert and convenient seeming 

Htist practised on man’s life ; close pent-uji guilts. 

Rive your concealing continents, and cry 
These dieadful summoners grace. I am a man 
More sinn’d against than sinning. 

Kent. Alack, Rare-headed ! 

Gracious my lord, hard by here is a hovel, 

Some friendship will it lend you ’gainst the tempest: 
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jltepose you there; while I to this hard house— 

More harder than the stones whereof ’Its raised; 

Which even but now, demanding after you, CO 

Denied me to come in—return, and force 
Their scanted courtesy. 

Lear. My wits begin to turn. 

Come on, my boy : how dost, my boy i art cold ? 

I am cold inyaelf. Where is this straw, my fellow ? 

'I’he art of our necessities is strange, 

That can make vile things precious. Come, your hovel. 

Poor fool and knave, I have one part in my heart 
That ’s sorry yet for thee. 

Fool. [Singing] He that has and a little tiny wit,— 

With hey, ho, the wind and the rain,— 70 

Must make content with his fortunes lit, 

For the rain it raineth e\ ery da\. 

Lear. True, my good boy. Come, bring us to this hovel. 

[Exeunt Lear and Kent. 
Fool. I’ll speak a prophecy ere I go : 

When priests are more in word than matter; 

When brewers mar their malt with water ; 

When nobles are their tailors’ tutors ; 

No heretics burn’d, but wenches’ suitors ; 

When every ease in law is right?; 

No squire in debt, nor no poor knight; 80 

When slanders do not live in tongues ; 

Nor cutpui’ses eomc not to throngs ; 

Then shall the realm of Albion 
Come to great confusion ; 

Then comes the time, who lives to see’t, 

That going shall be used with feet. 

This prophecy Merlin slxall make ; for I live bef(jre his time. 
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ScBSK III. Gloucester’s castle. 

Enter Gloucestkk and Edmusd. 

Glou. Alack, alack, Edmund, I like not this iinn.itinal 
dealing. When I desired their h'.ave that I might pity him, 
they took from me the use of mine own house; charged me, 
on jiaiii of their perpetual (iisj)Ieasuio, uoither to ,s()i'.il< ,.f 
hull, entreat for him, nor any w.iy sustain him. 

A'dm. Most savage and unnatural ! 

Glou. Go to ; say you nothing. There’s a division l)etwi,\t 
the dukes ; and a worse matter than tliat: I liave received a 
letter this night: ’tis dangerous to ho spoken ; 1 hate locked 
the letter in my closet; these injuries the king now bear.s 
will be revenged home; there’.s part of a ]iower already 
footed : we mu.st incline to the king. 1 will seek him, and 
jirivily relieve him : go you and maintain talk with the 
duke, that my charity be not of him iierceived . if lie ask for 
me, I am ill, and gone to bed. Though I die for it, as no less 
i'' threatened me, tlie king my old ma.stcr mu.st be relieved. 
There is .some strange thing toward, Edmund ; pray you, be 
careful. [Evit. 

Ellin. This courtesy, forbid thee, .shall the duke 
Instantly know ; and of that letter too : 20 

lids seems a fair deserving, and must draw me 
I hat which my father lose.s ; no lcs.s than all . 

1 he younger rises when the old doth fall. [Exit. 

Scene IV. The heath. Before a hovel. 

Enter Leak, Kent, and Fool. 

Kent. Here is the place, m_v lord ; good my lord, enter; 

Idle tyranny of tlie open night's too rough 
l■'o^ nature to endure. [Storm Hill, 

hear. Let me alone. 

Kent. Good my lord, enter here. 
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Lear. Wilt break my heart 1 

Kent. I had rather break mine own. Good my lord, enter 
Lear. Thou think’st ’tis much that this contentious storm 
Invades us to the skin : so ’tis to thee ; 

But where the greater malady is fix’d, 

The lesser is scarce fell. Thou ’Idst shun a bear ; 

But if thy flight lay toward the raging sea, h) 

Thou ’hist meet the bear i’ the mouth. When the mind’s free. 
The body’s delicate : the tempest in ray mind 
Doth from my senses take all feeling el.se 
S.ave what beats there. Filial ingratitude ! 

Is it not as this mouth should tear this hand 
For lifting food to’t? But I will punish home ; 

No, I will weep no more. In such a night 
'i’o shut me out! Pour on ; I will endure. 

In such a night as this ! O Regan, Goneril! 

Your old kind father, wlio.se frank heart gave all,— 20 

O, that way madness lies ; let me shun that; 

No more of that. 

Kent. Good my lord, enter here. 

Lear. Prithee, go in thyself ; seek thine own ease : ' 

Thi.s tempest will not give me leave to ponder 
On things would hurt me more. But I ’ll go in. 

[To the Fool] In, boy ; go first. You‘iioiuseless poverty.— 

1 Nay, get thee in. I ’ll pray, and then I’ll sleep, [l-'ool (joes m- 
I Poor naked wretches, wheresoe’er you are, 
i That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm, 

’ How shall your houseless heads and unfed sides, .V 

Your loop’d and window’d raggedness, defend you 
From seasons such as these * 0,1 have tVen 
Too little care of this ! Take physic, poiuii; 

Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel, 

That thou mayst shake the superflux to them, 

And sliow the heavens more just. 

Edg. [H'lMin]'Fathom and half, fathom and half! Poo 
Tom ! [The Fool rttns out fi om the hovel 
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Fool. Come not in here, nuncle, here’s a spirit. Help me, 
help me ! 40 

Kent. Give me thy hand. Who’s there ? 

, Fool. A spirit, a spirit: he says his name’s poor 'J'om. 

Kent. What art thou tliat dost grumhle there i’ the straw ? 
Come forth. 

Enter Edgar dugwised a.? a madman. 

Edg. Away ! the foul fiend follows me ! 

Through the sharp hawthorn blows the cold wind. 

Hum ! go to thy cold bed, and warm thee 
Lear. Hast thou given all to thy two (laughters ? And art 
thou come to this ? .p) 

Edg. Who gives any thing to poor Tom ? whom the foul 
fiend hath led through fire and through llaiae, .and thr,>ugh 
ford and whirlpool, o’er bog and ([uagmire; that loath laid 
knives under his pillow, and halters ir his pew; .set ral.shane 
by his porridge ; made him proud of heart, to lide on a hay 
frotting-horse over four-inched bridg(*.s, to eoiir.sc his own 
•“'hadow for a traitor. Bless thy five wits ! Tom’.s a-cold,-- 
C, do de, do de, do de. Bless thee from whirlwinds, star- 
blasting, and taking! Ho poor Tom .some cdiaiity. whom the 
foul tiend vexes : there could I have Inin now,—and there,— 
and there again, and Jhere. \Ftorm ■•till, fit) 

dear. What, have his daughters brought him to this pass ? 
Couldst thou save nothing ? Didst thou give them all ? 

Fool. Nay, ho reserved a blanket, glse wo had been all 

shamed. 

/.ear Now, all the plagues that in the pendulous air 
Hang fated o’er men’s faults light on thy daughters I 
dent. He hath no daughters, sir. 

Lear. Death, traitor ! nothing coidd have subdued nature 
o such a lowness but his unkind daughters 
It the fashion, that discarded fathers 70 

hould have thus little mercy on their flesh ? 
udicious punishment ! ’twas this fle.sh begot 
D 
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'riio.se pelican daughters. 

Ed(j Pillicock sat on Pillicock-hill : 

Halloo, halloo, loo, loo ! 

Fool. This cold night will turn us all to fools and madmen. 

Edg. Take heed o’ the foul fiend : obey thy iiarents ; keep 
tliy word justly ; swear not; set not thy sweet heiirt on 
proud array. Tom’s a-cold. 

Lear. What hast thou been ? sn 

Edg. A serving-man, proud in heart and mind ; that curleil 
my hair ; wore gloves in my cap ; swore as many oaths a.s I 
spake words, and broke them in the sweet face of heaven 
wine loved I doejily, dice dearly ; and in woman out-piai.i- 
moured the Turk : false of heart, light of ear, bloody of 
hand ; hog in sloth, fox in stealth, wolf in greediness, dog in 
madness, lion in prey. Let not the creaking of shoes nor t!n‘ 
rustling of silks betray thy |)oor heart to woman : keej) tli' 
pen from lenders’ books, and defy' the foul fiend. 

Still through the hawthorn blows the cold wind : Od 

Says suum, mun, ha, no, nonny'. 

Dolphin my boy, my boy', se.ssa! let him trot by. [Etorni still 

Lear. Why, thou w'ert better in thy grave than to answer 
with thy unooveted body this e.vtremity' of the skies h 
man no more than this ‘I (Consider him well. Thou owi"-! 
the worm no silk, tlie beast no hide, 1,he sheep no wool, tla' 
oat no perfume. Ha! here’s three on’s are sophisticated' 
Thou art the thing itself : tinaccommodatod man is no mon' 
Vmt such a poor, barf, forked animal as thou art. Off, oil. 
y'ou lendings ! come, unbutton here. [Tearing of his clotFi. 

Fool. Prithee, nuncle, be contented ; ’tia a naughty' night 
to swim in. Look, here comes a walking fire. 10- 


Enter Gloucester, xcith a torch. 


j Edg. This is the foul fiend Flibbertigibbet : he begins at 
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curfew, and walks till the first cock ; he gives the web and 
I the pin, squints the eye, and makes the hare-lip; mildews 
the white wheat, and hurts the poor creature of earth. 

S. Withold footed thrice the old ; 

He met the night-mare, and her niii'-fold ; 

Bid her alight. 

And her troth ])light, lit) 

And, aroint thee, witch, aroint thee ! 

Kent. How fares your grace ? 

Lear. What’s he? 

Kent. Who’s there ? What is’t you seek ? 

Glmi. What are you there ? Your nanu s ? 

Ed(). Poor Tom ; that eats the swimming frog, (he tuail, 
the tadpole, the wall-newt and the water ; that in (he fury 
of his lieart, when the foul tienii lages, i-ats lowdiing for 
sallets ; swallows the ohl rat and the diteh-dog ; drinks (he 
green mantle of the standing pool ; who is whijjpi-d from 
tithing to tithing, and stock-jmnished, and imprisoned ; who 
hath had three suits to his b.ick, .six shirts to his body, house 

to ride, and w'e.ipon to wear ; 

But mice and rats, and such small <leer, 

Have been Tom’s food for .seven long year 
beware my follower. Peace, .Smnlkin ; peaeiy (hon fi nid 

Gluu. What, hath y^our grace no better company ? 

AV/y. The prince of darkness i.s a gentleman 
Mixlo he’s call’d, and Mahu. 

OloK. Our flesh and blood is grown vile, my lord, 1.30 
Tliat it doth hate what gets it. 

EJ^. Poor Tom’s a-cold. 

Glou. Go in with me : my duty cannot .sutler 
To obey in all your daughters’ hard commands ; 

Though their injunction lie to bar my' doors, 

-■knd let this tyrannous night take hohl ujion you, 

Tet have I ventured to come seek you out, 

-■^nd bring you where Ijoth fire and food is ready. 

Eear. F'irst let me talk with this philosopher. 
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Whafc is the cause of thunder ? 140 

Kent. Good my lord, take Ids offer ; go into the house. 
Lear. I’ll talk a word with this same learned Theban. 
What is your study ? 

AW</. How to prevent tlie fiend, and to kill vermin. 

Lear. Let me ask you one word in private. 

Kent. Importune him once more to go, my lord ; 

His wits begin to unsettle. 

Olon. Ganst thou blame him ? [f^torm stilt 

His datighters seek his death : ah, that good Kent! 

He said it would be thus, poor banish’d man ! 

Thou say’st the king grow.s mad ; 1 ’ll tell thee, friend, 150 
I am almost mad myself : I had a son. 

Now outlaw’d from my blood ; he sought my life. 

But lately, very late : I loved him, friend ; 

No father his son dearer ; truth to tell thee. 

The grief hath crazed my wits. What a night's this 1 
I do beseech your grace,—- 

Lear. O, cr\ you mercy, sir. 

Noble philosopher, your company. 

Fdff. Tom’s a-cold. 

O’lou. In, fellow, there, mto the hovel: keep thee warm. 
Lear. Come, let’s m all. 

Kent. This way, my lord. 

Lear. With him ; 1(X 

I w ill keep still with my philosopher. 

Kent. Good my lord, soothe him ; let him take the fello". 
Glou. Take him .\ou on. 

Kent. Sirrah, come on ; go along with us. 

Lear. Come, good Athenian. 
illou. No words, no words : hush. 

Edg. Child Rowland to the dark tower came. 

His word was still,—Fie, foh, and fuin, 

I smell the blood of a British man. \ExeiinU 
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Scene V. Gloucester’s castle. 

Enter Cornwall and Ebmund. 

Corn. I will have niy revenge ere I dejiart. his house. 

Edm. How, my lord, I may he censured, that naliire thus 
gives way to loyalty, something fears me to think of. 

Corn. I now perceive, it wa.s not altogether your brother's 
cmI disposition made him seek his deatli ; but a jirovoking 
merit, set a-work by' a reprovable badnes.s in himself. 

Edm. How malicious is my' fortune, that 1 must repent 
to be just! This is the letter he spoke of, which approves 
him an intelligent party to the advantages of France. O 
heavens ! that this treason were not, or not I the detector ! 

Corn. Go with me to the duchess. 11 

Edm. If the matter of this paper be certain, you have 
mighty business in hand. 

Corn. True or false, it hath made tliee earl of (lloiicestei. 
Beck out where thy father is, th.at he may be ready for 
C'ur apprehension. 

Edni. [A.dde] If I find him comforting the king, it will 
Bluff his suspicion more fully. — 1 will persevere in my course 
if loyalty, though the conflict bo sore between that and my 
.'luod. 20 

Corn. I will lay trust upon thee ; and thou shalt find .a 
liarcr father in my love. [E.reunt. 


icErsR VI. A chamber in a farmhouse adjoining the castle. 

Enter Gloucester, Lear, Kent, Fool, and Edoak. 

clou. Here is better than the open air ; take it thank- 
"h.v. I will piece out the comfort with what addition I 
•m : I will not be long from you. 

AV«(. All the power of his wits have given way to his 
m|iatience: the gods reward your kindness ! \_Exit Gloucester. 
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Ed^. Frateretto calls me ; and tells me Nero is an angler 
in the lake of darkness. Pray, innocent, and beware the 
foul fiend. 

Fool. Prithee, imncle, tell me whether a madman he a 
gentleman or a yeoman ? 10 

Jjtar. A king, a king 1 

Fool. No, he’s a yeoman that has a gentleman to his son; 
for he's a mad yeoman that sees his son a gentleman before 
him. 

Lear. To have a thousand with red burning spits 
Come hissing in upon ’em,— 

Ed(f. 'I’he foul fiend bites my back. 

Fool. He’s mad that trusts in the tameness of a wolf,a 
horse’s health, a boy’s love. 

Aeor. It .shall be done ; I will arraign them straight. 2' 
[Tb Kdrjar^ Come, sit thou here, most learned justicer ; 

[ To the /bo'] 'riiou, sapient sir, sit here. Now, you she foxes 

Edij. Look, where he stands and glares ! 

Wantest thou eyes at trial, madam? 

Come o’er the bourn, Bessy, to me,— 

Font. Her boat hath a leak. 

And she must not speak 
Why she dares not come over to thee. 

/’(/(/. The foul fiend haunts poor Tom in the voice of 
nightingale. Ilopdance cries in Tom’s belly for two whii 
herring. Croak not, black angel; I have no food for thee, 

Kent. How do you, sir ? Stand you not so amazed : 2 

Will you lie down and rest upon the cushions? 

J.enr. I ’ll see their trial first. Bring in the evidence 
[7b Ed(inr'\ Thou robed man of justice, take thy place ; 

[7b the Foof] And thou, his yoke-fellow of equity. 

Bench by his side : ['Co Kent'] you are o’ the commission. 

Sit you too. 

Edg. Let us deal justly. 

Sleepest or wakest thou, jolly shepherd ? 

Thy sheep be in the corn ; 
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And for one blast of thy minikin mouth, 

Thy sheep shall take no harm. 

Pur ! the cat is gray. 

J,mr. Arraign her first; ’tia Gonoril. I here take my 
ii,ath before this honourable assembly, she kicked the itoor 
king her father. 

FooK Come liither, mistress. Is j onv name Goneril ? 

I.ear. She cannot deny it. 

Fool. Cry you mercy, I took yon for a joint-stool. .W 

l.ntr. And here’s another, whose warp’d look.s proclaim 
tVli.it store her heart is made on. .Slop her there ! 

.\ims, arms, .sword, fire ' Corrujition in the ]ilace ! 

False jiisticer, why ha.st thou let her ’scape? 

FI;/. Bless thy five wits ! 

/u-nt. O pity ’ Sir, wheie is the patience now, 

That you so oft have bo.asted to retain ? 

Fill) [Aside] My tears begin to take his jiart so niiieh, 

The\ 'll mar my counterfeiting. 

/-" 0 -. T'he little dogs and all, (>0 

ii.iy, Blanch, and .Sweet-heart, see, they baik at me. 

F<1</. Tom will throw his head at them. Avaunt, you 
cur.4 ! 

Be thy mouth or bl.aek or white. 

Tooth thatj poisons if it bite ; 

Mastiff, greyhound, mongrel grim, 

Hound or sp.aiiiel, brach or lym. 

Or bobtail tike or tiundle-tail, 

Tom will make them w'eep .and wail : 

For, with throwing thii.s my hr.id, 70 

Dogs leap the hatcii, and all are fled 
flo de, de, de. Sessa ! Come, march to w'akes and fairs and 
niarket-town.s. Poor Tom, thy honi i.s dry. 

l.ear. Then let them anatomize Regan ; sec what breeds 
ttbout her heart. Is there any cause in nature that iimkes 
these hard hearts? [To Edgar] You, .sir, I entertain for 
''lie of my hundred ; only I do not like the fa,shion of your 
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ffarments : you will say they are Persian attire; bvit let 
theui be changed. 

Kent. Now, good my lord, lie here and rest awhile. 8ii 
Lear. Make no noise, make no noise ; draw the curtains: 
so, so, so. We’ll go to supper i’ the morning. So, so, so. 
Fool. And I ’ll go to bed at noon. 

Re-enter Gi.oucester. 

Glou. Come hither, friend : where i.s the king my master! 
Kent. Here, sir ; but trouble him not, his wits are gone. 
Glou. Good friend, I prithee, take him in thy arms ; 

I have o’erheard a plot of tleatli upon him : 

There is a litter ready ; lay him in’t. 

And drive towards Dover, friend, where thou shalt meet 
Both welcome and protection. Take up thy master : 90 

If thou shouldst dally half an hour, his life. 

With thine, and all that offer to defend him. 

Stand ill as.sured loss : take up, take up ; 

And follow me, that will to some provision 
Give thee quick conduct. 

Kent. Oiipressed nature sleeps ; 

This rest might yet have halm’d thy broken sinews, 

Which, if convenience will not allow, 

Stand in hard cure. [To the Fool] Cqme, help to bear tli; 
master ; 

Thou must not stay behind. 

Glon. Come, come, away. 

[Exeunt all hut Edgar 
Edg. When we our betters see bearing our woes, 109 
We scarcely think our miseries our foes. 

Who alone suffera suffers most i’ the mind. 

Leaving free things and happy shows behind : 

But then the mind much sufferance doth o’erskip. 

When grief hath mates, and bearing fellowship. 

How light and portable my pain seems now. 

When that which makes me bend makes the king bow, 
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He chiWed as I father’d ! Tom, away ! 

Maik the high noises ; and thyself bewi-ay, 

When false opinion, whose wrong thought defiles thee, 110 
In thy just proof, repeals and reconciles thee. 

What will hap more to-night, safe ’scape tlie king ! 

Lnrk, lurk. [AlriV. 


Scene VII. Gloucester’s castle. 

Enter Cornwall, Rkoan, Gonekil, Edmund, 
and Servants. 

Gorn. Post speedily to ray lord your husband ; show him 
tins letter : the army of France is landed. Seek out the 
lillain Gloucester. [^Exeunt some of the Servants. 

Hc(j. Hang him instantly. 

Gon. Pluck out his eyes. 

Gorn. Leave him to my displeasure. Edmund, keep you 
our sister company ; the revenges wo are bound to take 
upon your traitorous father are not tit for your beholding. 
Allvise the duke, where you are going, to a most festinate 
preparation : we are bound to the like. Our posts sh.all be 
swift and intelligent betwixt us. Farewell, dear sister . 
farewell, ray lord of Gloucester. 12 

* Enter Oswald. 

How now ! where’s the king ? 

Gsw. My lord of Gloucester hath convey’d him hence : 
•''ome five or six and thirty of his knights. 

Hot questrists after him, met him at gate ; 

Who, with some other of the lords dependants. 

Are gone with him towards Dover ; where they boast 
To have well-armed friends. 

C‘or... Get horses for your raistre.ss. 

Gon. Farewell, sweet lonl, and sister. 20 

Corn. Edmund, farewell. 

\_Exeunt Goneril, Edmund, and Oswald. 
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Go seek the traitor Gloucester, 
Pinion him like a thief, bring him before us. 

\^E.re>tnt other Servants 
Though well we may not pass upon his life 
Without the form of justice, yet our power 
Shall do a courtesy to our wrath, which men 
May blame, but not control. Who’s there ? the traitor ? 

Enter Glouckstkh, hrontjht in hij tiro or three. 

Reg. Ingrateful fox ! ’tis he. 

Corn. Bind fast his corky arms 

tllon. What mean your graces i Good my friends, consider 
You are my guests do me no foul play, friends. iJO 

Cm‘n. Bind him, I say. hind hint. 

licg. Hard, hard. 0 filthy traitor ' 

Gloti. Unraei'ciful lady as you are, I’m none. 

Corn. To this chair bind him. Yillaiii, thou shalt find— 

[Regan plttcka his heard. 

Clou By the kind gods, ’tis mo.st ignobly done 
To iduck me by the beard. 

Reg. So white, and such a traitor! 

Clou. Naughty lady. 

Those hairs, which thou dost ravish froiv my chin, 

Will quicken, and accuse thee : I am your host: 

With robbers’ hands my liospitable favours 

A'^oa should not ruffle thus. What will you do ? 40 

Corn. Come, air, what lettera had you late from France ? 

Reg. Be simple answerer, for we know the truth. 

Corn. And what confederacy have you with the traitors 
Late footed in the kingdom ? 

Reg. To whose hands have you sent the lunatic king? 
Speak. 

Olou. I have a letter guessingly set down. 

Which came from one that’s of a neutral heart, 

And not from one opposed. 
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Coni. Cunning. 

Roij. .And fal.Re. 

(oni. Where hast thou .sent the king? 

(Hou, To Dover. bO 

Reg. AVherefore to Dover ? Wast thou not ehargod at 
peril— 

Coni. Wherefore to Dover? Let him first answer that. 
Ghu. I am tied to the stake, and I nin.st st.and tlie course. 
Reg. Wherefore to Dover, .sir ? 

(/lou. Because I would not see thy cruel nads 
Pluck out his poor old eyes ; nor thy fieroe .sister 
In lii.s anointed fle.sh stick boarisli fangs. 

The sea, with such a storm as liis hare h(>ad 
In hell-black night endured, would have buoy’d up, 

And ([uench’d thestelled fires ; CO 

Yet, poor old heart, he help the he.avons to rain. 

If wolves had at thy gate howl’d that stern time, 

Tlioii .shouldst have said ‘Good porter, turn the key,’ 

All cruelties el.se subscribed : but I shall see 
The winged veiige.ance overtake such chihireii. 

Corn. See’t shalt thou never. Fellows, hohl the chair. 
I'pon the.se eyes of thine I ’ll set iny foot. 

(llou. He that will think to live I ill he be old. 

Give me some help ♦ O cruel ! O J on gods ! 

Reg. One side will mock another ; the other too. 70 

Corn. If you see vengeance,— 

dr.it tServ. IToltl your hand, my lord . 

1 have served you ever since I was a child ; 

But better service have I never done you 
Tlian now to bid you hold. 

Reg How now, you dog ! 

Fir.it Serv. If you did wear a beard upon your chin, 

I’d sliake it on this quarrel. What do you mean ? 

Corn. My villain 1 [7’Ac'/ 'Gaw >tnR fg>‘t. 

First Serv. Nay, then, come on, and take the cliance of 
anger. 
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Reg. Give me thy sword. A peasant stand up thus ! 

\Takes a sword, and runs at Mm beMnd. 
First Serv. O, T am slain ! My lord, you have one eye left 
To see some mischief on him. O ! [Dies. 81 

Corn. Lest it see more, prevent it. Out, vile jelly ! 

Where is thy lustre now ? 

(ilott. All dark and comfortless. Where ’.s my .son Edmund 1 
Edmund, enkindle all the sparks of nature. 

To quit this horrid act. 

Reg. Out, treacherou.s villain 1 

Tliou call’st on him that hates thee : it was ho 
That made the overture of thy treasons to us ; 

Who is too good to pity thee. 

Olou. O my follies ! then Edgar was abused. 90 

Kind gods, forgive me that, and prosjrer him ! 

Rig Go thrust him out at gates, and let him smell 
His way to Dover. [A'.ivV one with O'louresler.'] How is't, 
my lord ? how look you ? 

Corn. I have received a hurt: follow me, lady. 

Turn out that eyeless villain ; throw thi.s .slave 
Upon the dunghill. Regan, I bleed apace : 

Untimely comes this hurt; give me your arm. 

[E.Tit Cornu'all, led by Regan. 
See. Serv. I ’ll never eai'e what wickedness I do. 

If this man come to good. 

Third Sei-v. Tf she live long, 100 

And in the end meet tho old cnui'se of death. 

Women will all tupi monsters. 

Sec. Serv. Let’s follow the old earl, and get the Bedlam 
To lead him where he would : his roguish madness 
Allows itself to any thing. 

Third Serv. Go thou : I’ll fetch some flax and whites of 
eggs 

To apply to his bleeding face. Now, heaven help him ! 

[£.reunt severally. 
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ACT. IV. 

Scene I. The heath . 

Enter Edgak. 

Edfi . Yet better tliua, inul known to be ((Jiiteinn’d, 

Tlian still contemn’d and tlatter’d. To Ik* worst, 

Tile lowest and most dejected thing of fortune, 

Stands still in esperanoe, lives not in fear : 

'file lamentable change i.s from the best ; 

The worst returns to laughter. 'Welcome, then. 

Thou un.substantial air th.at I embrace ! 

'I'he wretch that thou hast blown unto the woist 
Owes nothing to thy bla.sts. Rut who comes here? 

Enter Gloucbstkk, led h>j an Old Man. 

My father, poorly led ? World, world, O world ! 10 

but that thy strange mutations make us hate thee, 

Life would not yield to age. 

Old Man . O, my good lor'l, 1 have been your tenant, ami 
your father’s tenant, these fourscore years. 

t’lai. Away, get thee away ; good friend, be gone : 

Thy comforts can d^o me no good at all ; 

Thee they may hurt. 

Old Man. Alack, sir, you cannot see your way- 
Olou. I have no way, and therefoi^e want no eyes ; 

I stumbled when I saw : full oft ’tis seen, 

Our means secure us, and our mere defects 
Prove our commodities. O dear son Edgar, 

Idle food of thy abused father’s wi-ath I 
Might I but live to see thee in my touch, 

I Id say I had eyes again ! 

OM Man. How now 1 Who ’» there ? 

Edcf. [.IsfiA] O gods! Who is’t can say' ‘1 am at the 
worst’? 
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I am worse than e’er I wa.s. 

Old Man. ’Tis [loor mail Tom. 

Ed(j. [.Isif/e] Anil worse I may be yet; the worst is not 
So long as we can say ‘ This is the worst.’ 

Old Man. Fellow, where goest ? 

Glou. Is it a beggar man ? :il 

Old Man. Madman and beggar too. 

Olou. He ha.s some reason, else he could not beg. 
r the last night’s storm I such a fellow saw ; 

Which made mo think a man a worm : my son 

(Jame then into my mind ; and yet my mind 

Was then scarce friends with him ; I have heaid more since. 

A.s flies to wanton boy.s, are we to the god^ 

They kill us for their sjiort. 

Kd<j. [.l.snfe] How should tlii.s be ? 

Bad is the trade that must play fool to sorrow. 

Angering itself and others.—Bless thee, master! 40 

Glou. Is that the naked fellow ? 

Old Man. Ay, my lord. 

Glou. Then, ]nithee, got thee gone ; if, for my sake. 

Thou wilt o’ertake ns, hence a mile or twain, 

1’ the w;iy toward Hover, do it for ancient love ; 

And bring some covering for this naked .soul. 

Who I ’ll entreat to lead me. .> 

Old Man. Alack, sir, he is mad. 

Glou. ’Tis the times’ iilague, when madmen lead the blind. 
Do as I bid thee, or rather do thy plea.sure ; 

Above the re.st, be gone. 

Old Man. I ’ll bring him the best ’parel that I have, 50 
Come oii’t what will. [A’.ivV. 

Ghnt. Sirr.ih, naked fellow,— 

Ed(j. Poor Tom’s a-cold. [.IsiV/e] I cannot daub it further. 
Glou. Come hither, fellow. 

Edff. [diJiife] And yet I must.—Bless thy sweet eyes, they 
bleed. 

Glou. Kiiow’st thou the way to Hover ? 
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Edg. Both stile and gate, horse-way and foot-jjath. Boor 
Tom hath been scared out of his good wits : bless thee, good 
man’s son, from the foul fiend ! five fiends have been in jioor 
Tom at once; of lust, as Obidiout; Ilobbidid.inee, jninee of 
dumbness; Mahu, of stealing ; Modo, of murder ; l''libberti- 
gddiet, of mopping and mowing, who siiiei' po'-.se.sses 
ihamber-maids and waiting-women. fSo, ble.ss tliee, master! 
(Jloxi. Here, take this purse, thou wliom the hetiwiis’ 
plagues 

Have humbled to all strokes : that I am wretched 
Makes thee the happier : heavens, deal so still ! 

Let the superfluous and lust-dieted man, 

That .slaves >our ordinance, that will not .see 
Because he doth not feel, feel your ))ower (piickly ; 

So distribution should undo excess, 70 

And each man liavo enough. Dost thou know Dover i 
I'-dij. Ay, master. 

Olou. There is a cliflF, whose high and bending head 
liooks fe.arfully in the confined deep ; 

Bung me but to the very brim of it, 

-Did I’ll repair the misery thou dost bear 

ith something rich about me : from that ))lace 
1 .shall no leading need. 

t'-'Ej. * Give me thy arm: 

Boor Tom shall lead thee. \^Ereunt. 


Scene II. Before the Duke of Albany's palace. 

Enter Goneril and Edmund. 
tion. Welcome, my lord : I marvel our mild husband 
^’ot met us on the way. 

.Eater Oswald. 

Now, where’s your master ? 
One. Madam, within ; but never man so changed. 
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I told him of the army that was landed ; 

He smiled at it ; I told him you were coming ; 

His answer was ‘ The worse :' of Gloucestei’’s treachery, 

And of the loyal service of his son, 

When I inform’d him, then he call’d me sot, 

And told me I had turn’d the wrong side out: 

What most he should dislike seems pleasant to him; 1" 

What like, offensive. 

Oon. [7'o A’cfm.] Then shall you go no further. 

It is the cowi.sh terror of his .spirit, 

That dares not undertake; he’ll not feel wi’ongs 
Which tie him to an answer. Our wishes on the way 
May prove effects. Back, Edmund, to my brother ; 

Hasten his musters and conduct his powers : 

I must change arms at home, and give the distaff 
Into my husband’s hands. This trusty servant 
Shall pass between us : ere long you are like to hear, 

If you dare venture in your own behalf, 20 

A mistress’s command. Wear this ; spare speech ; 

\(lLvhig a favour. 

Decline your head : this kis.s, if it durst speak. 

Would stretch thy spirits up into the air: 

Conceive, and fare thee well. 

Edm. Yours in the ranks of death. • 

Qon. My most dear Gloucester. 

\Exit Edmund. 

O, the difference of raarr and man ! 

To thee a woman’s services are due ; 

My fool usurps my body. 

0»w. Madam, here comes my lord. 

[Exit. 


Enter Albany. 


Oon. I have been worth the whistle. 

Alb. 0 Goneril! 

You are not worth the dust which the rude wind 


30 
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Blows in your face. I fear your disposition : 

Tliat nature, which contemns it origin, 

('.muot be border’d certain in itself ; 

She that herself will sliver and disbranch 
•’’roin her material sap, perforce must wither 
And come to deadly use. 

O'on. No more : the text is foolish. 

Alb. Wisdom and goodness to the vile seem vile : 
Filths savour but themselves. What have you done ? 
'i'igers, not daughters, what have jou perform’d ? 

A father, and a gracious aged man. 

Whose reverence even the head-lugg’d bear would lick. 
Most barbarou.s, most degenerate ! have you madded. 
Could my good brother suffer you to do it? 

A man, a prince, by him so benefited ! 

If that the heavens do not their vi.sible spirits 
Send quickly down to tame these vile offences. 

It will come. 

Humanity must perforce prey on itself, 
lake monsters of the deep. 

Gon. Milk-liver’d man ! 

That bear'st a cheek for blows, a head for wrongs: 

W’^ho hast not in thy brows an eye discerning 

d'hine honour from .thy siifferinir ; that not know’st 

Fools do those villains pity who are punish’d 

bre they have done their mischief. Where’s thy <lrum 

France spreads his banners in our ncdseless land. 

With plumed helm thy state begins to threat; 

Whiles thou, a moral fool, sit’st still, and criest 
‘ A lack, why does he so 1' 

A lb. See thyself, devil ! 

Proper deformity seems not in the fiend 
So horrid as in woman. 

Gon. O vain fool ! 

Alb. Thou changed and self-cover'd thing, for shame, 
Pe-monster not thy feature. VTere’t my fitness 
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To let these hands obey my blood, 

They are apt enough to dislocate and tear 
Thy flesh and bones : howe’er thou art a fiend, 

A woman’s shape doth shield thee. 

(Jon. Marry, your manhood now — 

Kilter a Messenger. 

Ath What news ? 

i/m. (), my good lord, the Duke of Cornwall’s dead ; 70 

Slain by his servant, going to put out 
The other eye of Gloucester. 

Alb. - Gloucester’s eyes ! 

Mess. A servant that he bred, thrill’d with remorse, 
()])po.se(l against the act, bending his sword 
'I'o his great ma.ster ; who, thereat enraged. 

Flew on him, and amongst them fell’d him dead ; 

But not without that harmful stroke, which since 
Hath pluck'd him after. 

.1/6. This shows you are above. 

You justicers, that these our nether crime.s 

So s]jeedily can venge ! But, O poor Gloucester ! 80 

Lost he his other eye? 

i/cas. Both, both, my lord. 

This letter, madam, cmvcs a s]>eedy answer; 

’Tis from your sister. 

(/'(Mi. [yls/t/e] One way I like this well; 

But being widow, and ikv Gloucester with her, 

May all the building in my fancy pluck 
Upon my hateful life : another way. 

The news is not so tart.—I ’ll read, and answer. [Erit. 

Alb. Where was his son when they did take his eyes ? 
Mess. Come with my lady hither. 

Alb. He is not here. 90 

Mess. No, my good lord ; I met him back again. 

Alb. Knows he the wickedness ? 

Mess. Ay, my good lord ; 'twas he inform’d against him ; 
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Aiul ([Hit the house on purpose that their puni,slimeut 
Mijlht liave the freer course. 

Alb. Gloucester, I live 

To thank thee for the love thou show’dst the kinir, 

And to revenge thine eyes. Come hither, friend : 

Ttdl me what more thou know’st. [yia totiil. 

ScENK III. The French camp near Dover. 

Enter Kent and a Gentleman. 

Kent. Why the King of France is so suddenly gone hack 
know you the reason ? 

dent. Something he left imperfect in tlie state, wliidi .since 
his coming forth is thought of; M’hich imjwrts to the king- 
ilota 80 much fear and danger, that his personal return was 
Bi(j.st required and iiecessaiy. 

Kent. Who hath he left behind him general t 
Oent. The Marshal of France, Monsieur La Far. 

Ke)it. Did your letters pierce the queen to any deinonstra¬ 
tion of grief ? i 

dent. Ay, sir ; she took them, read them in my presence ; 
■And now and then an ample tear trill’d down 
llei delicate cheek : it seem’d she was a queen 
Over her passion ; viho, most rebel-like, 

Sought to be king o’er her. 

Kent. O, then it moved her. 

dent. Not to a rage : patience and sorrow strove 
Who should express her goodliest. Yon have seen 
Sunshine and rain at once : her smiles and tears 
AA ere like a better way ; those happy smilets, 

Tliat play’d on her ripe lip, seem’d not to know 20 

AA hat guests were in her eyes; which jiarted thence, 

-As pearls from diamonds dropp’d. In brief. 

Sorrow would be a rarity most beloved, 

H all could so become it. 

Kent. 


Made she no verbal question ? 
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Gent. ’Faith, once or twice she heaved the name of ‘ father 
Pantingly forth, as if it press’d her lieart; 

Cried ‘Sisters ! sisters ! Slianie of ladies ! sisters ! 

Kent! father ! sisters ! What, i’ the storm ? i’ the night t 

Let pity not be believed !’ There she shook 

The holy water fron\ her heavenly eyes, 30 

And clamour moisten’d : then away she started 

To deal with grief alone. 

Kent. It is the stars, 

The stars above v\s, govern onr conditions ; 

Else one self mate and mate conld not beget 

Such dillerent is-sues. You spoke not with her since? 

Gent. No. 

Kent. Was this before the king return’d ? 

Gcjit. No, since. 

Kent. Well, sir, the poor distressed Lear’s i’ the town ; 
Who .sometime, in his better tune, remembers 
What we are come about, and by no means 40 

Will yield to see his daughter. 

Gent. Why, good sir ? 

Koit. A sovereign shame so elbows him : his own unkind- 
ne-s, 

'That stripp’d her from his benediction, turn'd her 
To foreign cjisualties, gave her dear rigl^^s 
To his dog-hearted daughters, tliese things sting 
His mind so venomously, that burning shame 
Detains him from Cordelia. 

Gent. Alack, poor gentleman ! 

Kent. Of Albany’s and Cornwall’s powers you heard not ? 
Gent. ’Tis so, they are afoot. 

Kent. Well, sir. I’ll bring you to our master Lear, 50 
And leave you to attend him : some dear cause 
Will in concealment wrap me up awhile ; 

When I am known aright, you shall not grieve 
Lending me this acquaintance. I pray you, go 
Along with me. 


l^Exeunt 
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Scene IV. The same. A tent. 

Enter, with drum and colours, Cordhi.ia, Doctor, and 
Soldiers. 

Cor. Alack, ’tis be ; why, he wa.s met even now 
As mad as the vex’d sea ; singing aloud ; 

(.'rown’d with rank funiiter and furrow-wcod.s, 

With bur-docks, hemlock, nettles, cuckoo-flowers, 

Diiinel, .and all the idle weeds that grow 
In our sustaining corn. A century semi forth ; 

.''carch every acre in the high-grown li('id, 

And bring him to our eye. [Exit an Oficer.] What 
man’s wisdom 

In the re.storing his bereaved .sense ? 

He that helps him take all my outward woith. 

Doet. There is means, madam : 

Om foster-nurse of nature is repose. 

The which he lacks ; that to provoke in him. 

Are many simples operative, wlio.sc (lower 
Will clo.se the eye of anguish. 

Cor. All ble.st secrets. 

All you impublish’d virtue.s of the earth, 
tipring with my teaift I, be aidant and remediate 
In the good man’s distress ! Seek, seek for him ; 
best his nngovern’d r.age dissolve the life 
That wants the means to lead it. 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess. News, madam ; 

The British powers are marching hitherward. 

Cor. Tis known before ; our preparation .stands 
In expectation of them. O dear father. 

It is thy business that I go about; 

Therefore great France 
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My mourning and important tears hath pitied. 

No blown ambition doth our arms incite, 

But love, dear love, and our aged father’s right: 

Soon may I hear and see him ! [^Exeunt. 


Scene V. Ul<mc(stei^i castle. 

Enter Regan and Oswald. 

Reg. But are my brother’s powers set forth ? 

Osiv. Ay, madam. 

Reg. Himself in person there? 

Osw. Madam, with much ado . 

Your sister is the better soldier. 

Reg. Lord Edmund spake not with your lord at home? 
Osw. No, madam. 

Reg. What might import my sister’s letter to him ? 

Osw. I know not, lady. 

Reg. ’Faith, he is posted hence on serious matter. 

It was great ignorance, Gloucester’s e_> es being out, 

To lot him live : where he arrives he moves 10 

All hearts against us : Edmund, I think, is gone. 

In pity of his misery, to despatch 
His nighted life j moreover, to descry ♦' 

The strength o’ the enemy. 

Osw. I must needs after him, madam, with my letter. 

Reg. Our troops set forth to-morrow ; stay with us ; 

The ways are dangerous. 

Osw I may not, madam : 

My lady charged my duty in this business. 

Reg. Why should she write to Edmund ? Might not you 
Transport her purposes by word ? Belike, 20 

Something —I know not what: I’ll love thee much, 

Let me unseal the letter. 

Osw. Madam, I had i-ather— 

Reg. I know your lady does not love her husband ; 
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1 am sure of that : and at her late beiii" lu ie 
She gave strange neillades and most siioaknig looks 
To noble Edmund. I know you are of liei bosom. 
fltir. I, madam ? 

/1V17. I speak in understanding ; you are, I know t: 
Therefore I do advise you, take tliis note 
My lord is dead ; Edmi\nd and I ha^ e talk'<l ; 30 

.And more convenient is he for my hand 
'I'lian for your lady’.s ; you may gather more 
If \(m do find him, pray you, give him this ; 

Ami wlien your mi.stress hears thins mm h from you, 

I pi ay, desire her call her wi.sdom to her 
So, tare you well. 

If Mill do chance to hear of that blind traitor, 

I'referment falls on him that cuts hbii oil’. 

Omc. Would I could meet liiiii, madam ! 1 .should show 

AVli.it party I do follow. 

Reg, Fare thee well. ( E.ve>int. dO 


ScEKR VI. Fiehh nene Dorer. 

Enter Gi.OUCKSTER, and Eno.'ilt dressed lihe a imimnt. 

Otou. When shal^we come to the top of that same hill f 
Edg. You do climb up it now : look, how we labour. 
b7o«. Methink.s the ground is even. 

/■'dg. Hon ibie steep. 

Hark, do you hear the sea ? 

Glou. No, truly. 

Edg. Why', then, your other sen.se.s grow inijicrfect 
By your eye.s’ anguish. 

Glou So may it be, indeed : 

^lethinks thy oice is alter’d ; and thou .sjieak’st 
Ill better phrase and matter than tlioii didst. 

Edg. You ’re much deceived : in nothing am I changed 
But in my garments. 
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Glou. Methinks you’re better spoken. 10 

Edg. Come on, sir; here’s the place : stand still. How 
fearful 

And dizzy 'tis, to cast one’s eyes so low ! 

The crows and choughs that wing the midway air 
Show scarce so gross as beetles ; half way down 
Hangs one that gathers samphire, dreadful trade ! 

Methinks he seems no bigger than his head ; 

The fishermen, that walk upon the beach, 

Appcanlike mice ; and yond tall anchoring bark. 

Diminish’d to her cock ; her cock, a buoy 

Almost too small for sight; the murmuring surge, 20 

That on the unnumber’d idle pebbles chafes, 

Cannot he heard so high. I’ll look no more ; 

Lest my brain turn, and the deficient sight 
Topple down headlong. 

( llou . Set me where you stand. 

Edg. Give me your hand : you are now within a foot 
Of the extreme verge ; for all beneath the moon 
Would I not leap upright. 

Gloxi . Let go my hand. 

Here, friend, ’s another purse ; in it a jewel 
Well worth a poor man's taking : fairies and gods 
Prosper it with thee ! Go thou farther ; 30 

Bid me farewell, and let me hear thee going. 

Edg. Now fare you well, good sir. 

GIom. , With all my heart. 

Edg. Why I do trifle thus with his despair 
Is done to cure it. 

Ghu. [A’’«eefing] 0 you mighty gods ! 

This world I do renounce, and, in your sights. 

Shake patiently my great affliction off: 

If I could bear it longer, and not fall 
To quarrel with your great opposeless wills. 

My snuff and loathed part of nature should 
Burn itself out. If Edgar live, O, bless him ! 


40 
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Now, fellow, fare thee well. [He falls foncard. 

Kdg. Gone, sir ; farewell. 

And yet I know not how conceit may i ob 

Tlie trea'.wry' of life, W’hen life it.self 

Yields to the theft: had he been where he thought, 

Bv this, had thought been jiast. Alive or dead ? 

Ho, you sir ! friend ! Hear y'ou, sir 1 sjieak ! 

Thus miglit he pass indeed ; yet he revives. 

Wliat are you, sir ? 

Olon. Away, and let me die. 

Kdg. IT.adst thou been aught but go.ssamcr, feathers, air. 
So many' fathom down precipitating, fiO 

Tliou ’dst shiver’d like an egg : but lliou dost braathe ; 

Hast heavy substance ; blecd’st not ; speak’st ; art sound. 
Ten masts at each make not the altitude 
Y'hieh thou hast perpendicularly' fell : 

Tliy life’s a miracle. Sjieak yet again. 

OVo)/. But have 1 fall'n, or no f 

Hdg. From the dread summit of this chalky bourn. 

Look uj) a-heiglit ; the shrill-gorged lark so far 
Cannot be seen or heard : do but look up. 

(!hu. Alack, I have no eyes. 60 

Is wretchedness depri\ed that benefit. 

To end itself by deajh ? ’T'was yet home comfort, 

"hen misery could beguile the tyrant's rage, 

And frustrate his proud will. 

Kd'j. Give nje your arm : 

Cp: so. How is't? Feel you your legs 1 You stand. 

Glou. Too well, too well. 

Edg. This is above all htrangeness 

I non the crown o’ the cliff, what thing was that 
A' Inch parted from you ? 

bfo«. A poor unfortunate beggar. 

, Edg. As I stood here below, metliought his eyes - 
'Were two full moons ; he had a thousand noses, 76 

Homs whelk’d and waved like the enridged sea: 
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i It was some fiend ; therefore, thou liappy father, 

I Think that the clearest gods, who make them honours 
' Of men’s impossibilities, have preserved thee. 

(Jlou. I do remember now : henceforth I ’ll bear 
Affliction till it do cry out itself 
‘ Enough, enough,’ and die. That thing you speak of, 

I took it for a m.an ; often ’twouki say 
‘The fiend, the fiend he led me to that place. 

Edg. Bear free and patient thoughts. But who conics here! 

Enter Lear, fantastically dressed with wild flowers. 

The safer sense will ne’er accommodate 81 

His master thus. 

Lear. No, they cannot touch me for coining; I am the 
king himself. 

Edtj. O thou side-piercing sight! 

Lear. Nature’s above art in that respect. There’s your 
press-money. That fellow handles his bow like a crow-keepei: 
draw mo a clothier’s yard. Look, look, a mouse ! Peace, 
peace; this jiiece of toa.sted clieose will do’t. There’s in' 
gauntlet; I 'll prove it on a giant Bring up the brown bilK. 
O, well flown, bird ! i’ the clout, i’ the clout: hewgh 1 Give 
the word. 

Edg. Sweet marjoram. 

Lear. Pass 

Glou. I know that voice. 

Lear. Ha ! Goneril, with a white beard ! They flattered 
me like a dog ; and told me I had white hairs in my beard 
ere the black ones were there. To say ‘ay’ and ‘no’ to 
every thing that I said !—‘Ay’ and ‘no’ too was no good 
divinity. When the rain came to wet me once, and the wind 
to make me chatter; when the thunder would not peace at 
my bidding; there I found ’em, there I smelt ’em out. Go 
to, they are not men o’ their words ; they told me I was 
every thing ; 'tis a lie, I am not ague-proof. 
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Glon. The trick of tliat voice I do well remember; 

Is’t not the king ? 

Lear Ay, everv inch a king ; 

Wh en I do stare, see how the subject ijuakes. 

I pardon that inan’.s life. What was thy cause? 

Ailultery ? 

Thou slialt not die : die for adultery ! No. 110 

illoti. O, let me kiss that hand ! 

Lear. Let me wipe it first ; it amell.s of mortality. 

OloH. O ruin’d piece of nature ! 'I'liis gro.it world 
Shall so wear out to nought. Do.st thou know mo ? 

Lear. I remember thine oye.s well enough. Dost thou 
jsquinj' at me 1 No, do thy worst, blind Onpid ; 1 'll not love. 

• Head thou this challenge ; mark but the jH iining of it. 
i (/'lou. Were all the letters suns, I could not see one. 

Kdij. I would not take this from reiiort ; it is, 

And iny heart breaks at it. 1-0 

Lear. Read. 

Uhm. What, with the case of eyes i 

Lear. O, bo, are you there with me ? No eyes in your 
head, nor no money in your jiuise I Your eyes are in a 
he,ivy case, your purse in a light: yet you see how (his 
World goes. 

I .see it feelingly. 

Lear. What, art mad ? A man may see how this world 
goes with no eyes. Look with thine ears : see how yond 
justice rails upon yond siinjile rliicf. I{.ark, in thine c,ar : 
ihange places ; and, handy-dandy, which is the justice, which 
IS the thief! Thou ha-st seen a farmer’s dog bark ata beggar? 
Gloxi. Ay, sir. 

Lear. And the creature run from the our ? There tlmu 
■nightst behold the great image of authority. a dog’s obeyed 
in office. 

Tile usurer hangs the cozener. 

Through tatter’d clothes small vices do ajiftear ; 
fiobes and furr’d gowns hide all. Plate sin with gold, 
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And the strong lance of justice hurtless breaks ; 140 

Arm it in rags, a pigmy’s straw does pierce it. 

None does offend, none, I say, none ; I’ll able ’em : 

Take that of me, my friend, who have the power 
To seal the accuser’s lips. Get thee glass eyes ; 

And, like a scurvy politician, seem 

To see the things thou dost not. Now, now, now, now : 

Pull off my boots : harder, harder : so. 

Edg. O, matter and impertineucy mix’d ! 

Reason in madness ! 

Lear. If thou wilt weep my fortunes, take my eyes. 150 
I know thee well enough ; thy name is Gloucester : 

Thou must be patient; we came crying hither : 

Thou know’st, the first time that we smell the air. 

We wawl and cry. I will preach to thee : mark. 

Qloa. Alack, alack the day ! 

Lear. When we are born, we cry that we are come 
To this great stage of fools : this’ a good block ; 

It were a delicate stratagem, to shoe 
A troop of horse with felt: I ’ll put’t in proof ; 

And when I have stol’n upon these sons-in-law, 160 

i Then, kill, kill, kill, kill, kill, kill! 


Enter a Gentleman, with Attendants. 

< 

Qent. O, here he is : lay hand upon him. Sir, 
(Your most dear daughter— 

Lear. No rescue] What, a prisoner? I am even 
The natural fool of fortune. Use me well ; 

You shall have ransom. Let me have surgeons ; 

I am cut to the brains. 

Oent. Yon shall have any thing. 

Lear. No seconds ? all myself 1 
Why, this would make a man a man of salt. 

To use his eyes for garden water-pots. 

Ay, and laying autumn’s dust. 

^ Gemt. Good sir,— 
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Lear. I will die bravely, like a briile);r(ioiii. Wliat,! 

I will be jovial : come, come ; I am a kiu^', 

Mv masters, know you that. 

(lent. You are a royal one, and we obey you, 

Lear. Then there’s life in’t. Nay, if you fjel it, you shall 
eet it with running. Sa, sa, sa, sa. 

[E.cit rvnniixj; Attemlant.* fut/mc. 
(lent. A sight mo.st pitiful in the meaneht wreteh, 

Past speaking of in a king ! Thou ha.st one daughier, 

Who redeem.s nature from the general cuive 180 

Which twain have brought her to. 

EJ<f. Hail, gentle sir. 

(lent. Sir, .speeil you ■ what's your will I 

Edtj. Do you hear aught, .sir, of a battle towanl 1 
(lent Most sure and vulgar : every one luaus that, 

Which can distinguish sound. 

/>/(/. But, by your favour. 

How near’s the other army 1 
(lent. Near and on speedy foot; the main descry 

Stands on the hourly thought. 

Ed<). I thank you, sir: that’s all. 

(lent. Though that the <]ueen on special eau.se is here, 

Her army is moved on. 

Edg. I thank you, sir. [Ej it (lent. 190 

(llou. You ever-gentle gods, take niy breath from me ; 
bet not my worser spirit tempt me again 
To die before you please ! 

. Ldg. Well pray you, father. 

Glou. Now, good sir, what are you ? 

Edg. A most poor man, made tame to fortune h blows , 
Wlio, by the art of known and feeling sorrow.s, 

Am pregnant to good pity. Give me your hand, 

1 ’ll lead you to some biding. 

Ouiu. Hearty thanks: 

Tlie bounty and the benison of heaven 
To boot, and boot! 
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Enter Oswald. 

Oaw. A proclaini’d prize ! Most happy ! 

That eyeless head of thine was first framed flesh 
To raise my fortunes. Thmi old unhap])y traitor, 

Briefly thyself remember : the sword is out 
That must destroy thee. 

<Jlou. Now let thy friendly hand 

Put strength enough to’t. \^Edi)iir {iiteri>o-ns 

Osw. Wherefore, bohl peasant, 

Barest thou support a publish’d traitor ? Hence ; 

Lest that the infectioJi of his fortune take 
Ijike hold on thee. Let go his arm. 

Edg. (fliill not let go, zir, without vurther 'casion. 21r 
Osw. Lot go, slave, or thou diest ! 

E<lg. Good gentleman, go your gait, and let poor volk pa^' 
An child ha’ bin zwaggered out of my life, 'tvvould not In 
bin zo long as ’tis by a vortnight. Nay, come not near tli 
old man ; keep out, chc vor ye, or ise try whether your 
costard or my hallow be the harder : chill be plain with you. 
Osw. Out, dunghill! 

Edi). Chill pick your teeth, zir: come; no matter vor _\oui 
foina. [I'heii and Edijar knocks him doan 

Osw. Slave, thou hast slain me : villain, take my purse : 

If ever thou wilt thrive, bury my body ; 221 

And give the lettei's which thou find'st about mo 
To Edmund earl of Gloucester ; seek him out 
Upon the British party : 0, untimely death ! [/)»'( '■ 

Edg. I know thee well : a serviceable villain ; 

As duteous to the vices of thy mistress 
As badness would desire. 

Otou. What, is he dead ^ 

Ed<j. Sit you down, father ; rest you. 

Let’s see these pockets ; the letters that he speaks of 
May be my friends. He’s dead ; I am only soriy 
He had no other death’s-man. Let us see : 

Leave, gentle wax ; and, manners, blame us not: 
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To know our enemies’ minds, we'Id ni> tlioir heiu ts ; 

Their papers, is more lawful. 

[Raids] ‘Let our reciprocal vows lie rcinemborcd. You 
have many opportunities to out him oil': if your will want 
not, time and place will be fruitfully olfcreil. Tlmiv is 
nothing done, if he return the conqueror; then am I the 
iiiisoner, and his bed my gaol; from the loathed waimth 
whereof deliver me, and supply the i>lace for your laliour, 

‘Your—wife, so I would .sa\ 211 


‘ Ali'eetionate servant, 


I / 1/a Wl.'l> it’ 


0 itndistinguish’d space of woman’s will ! 

A plot upon her virtuous hu.sband’s life ; 

-\nd the e.xehange my brother ! Here, in the sainhs, 

Thee I ’ll rake up, the post unsanetilied 
Gf murderous lechers : and in the mature time 
With this ungraeioiis p.aper strike the sight. 

Of the death-practised duke : for him tis well 2 .j0 

That of thy death and business I can tell. 

(tlou. The king is mail : how stiff is my vile sense, 

Th.it I stand up, and have ingeiiiou.s feeling 
Of my huge sorrows ! Better I were distract : 

8o should my thoughts be sever’d from my griefs, 

.\nil woes by wrong imaginations lose 
The knowledge of themselves. 

Rdg. Give me your liand : o/"r off- 

I’ar off, methinks, I hear the beaten drum • 

Ooine, father. I’ll bestow you with a friend. [ -■’■'’’nd. 


SfEXF. VII. A tent in the French eamp. I-kaii on o led 
asleep, soft music playing; fientleman, and others attuv laj. 

Fnter Cordelia, Ke.vt, and Doctor. 

Cor. O thou good Kent, how shall I live and work,. 

To match thy goodnes-s? My life will be too short. 

And every measure fail me. 
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Kent. To be acknowledged, madam, is o’erpaid. 

All my reports go with the modest truth ; 

Nor more nor clipp’d, but so. 

Cor. Bo better suited : 

These weeds are memories of those worser hours : 

I prithee, put them off. 

Kent. Pardon me, tlear madam ; 

Yet to be known shortens my made intent; 

My boon I make it, that you know me not 
Till time and I think meet. 

Cor. Then be’t so, my good lord. [To the 2)oc?or]" IIo" 
does the king'? 

Doct. Madam, sleeps still. 

Cor. O you kind gods, 

Cure this great breach in his abused nature ! 

The untuned and jarring senses, O, wind up 
Of this child-changed father ! 

Doct. So please your majesty 

That we may wake the king ; he hath slept long. 

Cor. Be govern’d by your knowledge, a ml ])roceed 
I’ the sway of your own will Is he array’d ? 

Cent. Ay, madam ; in the heaviness of his sleep 
We put fresli garments on him. 

Doct. Be by, good madam, when we do awake him ; 

I doubt not of his temperance. '■ 

Cor. Very well. 

Doct. Please you, draw near. Louder the music thei'e ! 
Cor. O my dear father ! Restoration hang 
Thy medicine on my lips ; and let this kiss 
Repair those violent harms that mv two sisters 
Have in thy reverence made ' 

Kent. Kind and dear princess ! 

Cor. Had you not been their father, these white flakes 39 
Had challenged pity of them. Was thi.s a face 
To be opposed against the wai ring wimls ? 

To stand against the deep dread-bolted thunder ? 
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In the most terrible and nimble stroke 

Of quick, cross lightning ? to watch—iioor perdu !— 

With this thin helm 1 Mine enemy’s ilof;, 

Though he had bit me, should Iiave .stood that niglit 
Against my fire ; and wast thou fain, poor father, 

'I'o liovel thee with swine, and rogues forlorn, 

in sliort and musty straw ? Alack, alack ' 40 

'Ti.s wonder that thy life and wits at once 

Had not concluded all. lie wakes ; .sjieak to him. 

Doct. Madam, do you ; ’ti.s fittest. 

Cor. How does my royal lord ? How fare.s your maje sty V 
/.car. You do me wrong to take me out o’ the grave : 

Thou art .a soul in bli.ss ; but I am hound 
I’pon a wheel of fire, that mine own tears 
]>o scald like molten lead. 

Cor. Sir, do you know me ? 

i.rar. You are a spirit, I know . when did ^oii ilie ? 

Cor. Still, still, far wide ! hO 

Dod. He's scarce awake : let him alone awhile. 

Avar. Where have I been? Where am I t Fair daylight? 
I am mightily abused. I should e’en die with juty, 

To .see another thus. I know not what to say. 

I will not swear these are my hands : let '.s see ; 

I feel this pin prick. , Would I were assureil 
Gf niy condition ! 

O, look upon me, sir, 

And hold your hands in benediction rne : 

HiVy you must not kneel. 

/..far. Pray, do not mock me : 

I am a very foolish, fond, old man, 

tourecore and upward, not an hour more nor le.ss ; 

•Hid, to deal plainly, 
fear I am not in my perfect mind. 

Mctliinlcs 1 should know you, aii<l know thi.s man ; 

^ vt I am doubtful: for I am mainly' ignorant 
'' hat place this b ; and all the skill I have 
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Remenibers not these garments ; nor I know not 
Where I difl lodge last night. Do not laugh at me ; 

For. as I am a man, I think this lady 
To be my child Cordelia. 

Cor. And so I am, I am. 10 

Lear. Re your tears wet ? yes, ’faith. I pray, weep not; 

If you have poison for me, I will drink it. 

I know you do not love me ; for your sisters 
Have, as I do remember, done me wrong : 

"i’ou have some cause, they have not. 

Cor. No cause, no cause. 

Lear. Am I in France 1 

Kent. In your own kingdom, sir. 

I.e<xr. Do not abuse me. 

Doct. Re comforted, good madam : the great rage, 

You see, is kill’d in him : and yet it is danger 
Po make him even o’er the time he has lost. SO 

Desire him to go in ; trouble him no more 
Till further settling. 

Cor. Will’t please your highness walk t 

Cear. You must bear with me 

Pray you now, forget and forgive : I am old and foolish. 

\_lixeunt all but Kent'und Gentlemtt'i 
' dent. Hold.s it true, sir, that the Duke of Cornwall was 
slain ? 

Kent. Most certain, sir. 

Gent. Who is conductor of his people 1 

Kent. As ’tis said, the bastard son of Gloucester. 

Gent. They say Edgar, his banished son, is with the F.in 
of Kent in Germany. 

Kent. Report is changeable. ’Tis time to look about ; 11" 
powei-s of the kingdom approach apace. 

Gent. The arbitrement is like to be bloody. Pare ycu 
well, sir. 

Kent. My point and period will be thoroughly wrought. 
Or well or ill, as this day’s battle’s fought. 
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ACT V. 

Scene I. The British camp^ near Dover. 

Enter, with drum and colours, Edmund, Heuan, lieiillemcii, 
and Soldiers. 

Edm. Know of the duke f In's last ]nn'])o.so hold, 

Or whetlier .since he is advised by aught 
To change the course ; he’s full of alteration 
And self-reproving : bring his constant ]jlcasnrc, 

\To a (tentleman, who goes out. 

Hep. Our sister’s man is certainly iniscairied. 

Edm. ’Tis to be doubted, madam. 

Beg. Now, .sweet lord. 

You know the goodness I intend ui)on you : 

Tell me —but truly—but then a]>eak the tiuth, 

Go you not love niy sister ? 

Etlm. In honour'd love. 

He;). I never shall endure her : dear my loid, 10 

Be not familiar with her. 

hdm. Fear me not; 

She and the duke her husband ! 

Enter, with druni and colours, Ai.uanv, fJo.vERii., and 
Soldiers. 

Oon. [Aside'] I had rather lose the battle than that sister 
Should loosen him and me. 

Alb. Our very loving sister, well be-jnet. 

Sir, this I hear ; the king is come to hi.s daughter, 

ith others whom the rigour of our state 
I""iced to cry out. Where I could not be honest, 

1 never yet was valiant ; for thi.s bu.sinesK, 

It toucheth us, as France invades our lainl, ^0 

Yot bolds the king, with others, whom, I fear, 

Moat just and heavy causes make opixtse. 
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Edm. Sir, you speak nobly. 

lie(j. Why is this reason’d ? 

Oon. Combine together ’gainst the enemy ; 
f’or these domestic and )xirticidar broils 
Are not the question here. 

All). Let’.s then determine 

With the ancient of war on oiir proceeding.s. 

Edm. I shall attend you ju’e.sently at your tent. 

Rc(j. Sister, you ’ll go with us ? 

Oon. No. 30 

Reg. 'Ti.s most convenient ; pray you, go with us. 

Oon. [dsicfc] O, ho, I know the riddle.—I will go. 

y|.s theg arc going nut, enter Eimiah disguised. 

Edg. If e’er your grace had sj)eeeh with man so poor, 

Hear me one word. 

Alb. I’ll overtake you. Speak. 

\E.ceunt all hut .ilining and Edgar. 
Edg. Before you fight the battle, ope this letter. 

Tf you have victory, let the trumpet souml 

For him that bi ought it: wretched tho\igh I .seem, 

I can produce a ehami)ion that will jirove 
What is avouched there. If you miscaiay. 

Your business of the world hath so an end, -lO 

And machination ceases. Foi tune love you ! 

Alb. Stay till I have read the letter. 

Odg. I was forbid it. 

When time shall serve, let but the herald cry. 

And I ’ll appear again. 

Alb. Why, fare thee well: I will o’erlook thy jraper. 

[E.dt Edgar. 

Re-enter Edmuxo. 

Edm. The enemy’s in view ; draw up your jmwers. 

Here is the guess of their true strength and forces 
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I!\ diligent discovery ; but your li.iste 
Is now urged on you. 

.‘lb. We will greet the time. [A’.nV. 

Eatn. To both these sisters have I sworn my love ; .’)0 

Kach jealon.s of the other, <a.s the stung 
.\i(‘ (if the adder. Which of them shall T take ? 
bnlh t one? or neither? Neither can be enjoy’d, 

If both remain alive : to take the willow 
Kvasperates, makes mad her sister Goiieiil ; 

.\ii(l hardly shall I cany out my .side, 

Her hn.sband being alive. Now then we’ll use 
Ills countenance for the battle ; which being done, 

T.et her who would be rid of him devi.se 

His speedy taking off. As for the mercy 60 

" hu h he intends to Lear and to Coidclia, 

llie luttle done, and they within our ))ower, 

t'li.dl never see hi.s jjardou ; for my state 

•Stand.s on me to defend, not to debate. 


Rcknk II. a field bciweev. the tvo eamp». 

■ Ibtn/ni within. Enter, irith drum and raloiirt, Lrar, Coii- 
DELI.V, and .Soldiers, over the rtaf/c ; and e.iennl. 

Enter Enc.tR and Gi.ni’CKSiKit. 

Edg. Here, father, take the shadow of thi.s tree 
Tor your good host ; jiray that the right may thrive : 

If ever I return to you again, 

I II bring you comfort. 

ttlou. Grace go with you, .'•ir ! [Erit Edgar. 

Alarum and retreat vtithin. Re-enter Edoar. 

Edg. Away, okl man ; give mo thy hand ; away ! 

Euig Lear hath lost, he and his daughter ta’en : 

Give me th_v hand ; come on. 

G’lott. No farther, sir; a man may rot even here. 
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) lidg. What, in ill thoughts again ? Men must endure 
' Their going hence, even as their coming hither : t 

■Ripeness is all : come on. 

Glou. And that’s true too. [ExciM 


ScKNE III. The British camp near Dover. 

Enter, in conquest, with drum, and colours, Edmund ; Lear afl'i 
Cordelia, jonsowcrs; Captain, Soldiers, Sc. 

Edm. Some officers take them a'vvay : good guard, 

Until their greater pleasures first be known 
That are to censure them. 

Cor. We are not the fir.st 

Who, with best meaning, have incurr’d the Avorst. 

For thee, oppres.scd king, am I ca.st down ; 

Myself could else out-frown false fortune’s frown. 

Shall we not see these daughters and these sisters ? . 

1 Lear. No, no, no, no ! Come, let’s away to jn-ison : 

!We two .alone will sing like birds i’ the c<ige ; 

jWhen thou dost ask me blessing, I ’ll kneel down, 10 

(Anil ask of thee forgiveness : so wo’ll live, 

[And pray, and sing, and tell old tale.s, and laugh 
fAt gilded buttertlies, and hear poor rog .ies 
Talk of court news ; and we ’ll talk w'ith them too, 

Who loses and who Avins ; Avho’s in, who’s out; 

I And take upon’s the mystery of things. 

As if Ave AA'ere God’s spies ; and Ave’ll wear out, 
lln a Avail'd prison, packs and sects of great ones. 

That ebb and Aoav by the moon. 

Edm. Take them away. 

Lear. Upon such sacrifices, my Cordelia, 20 

The gods themseh-es throAV incense Have I caught thee ? 
He that parts us shall bring a br.and from heaA en, 

And fire us hence like foxes. Wipe thine eyes ; 

Come. yExemt Lear and Cordelia, guardtd 
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Come hither, captain ; liark. 

Take thou this note [giving a papcr\ ; go follow them to 
prison : 

One step I have advanced tliee ; if thou do.st 

As this instructs tliee, thou dost make thv way 

To noble fortunes : know thou this, that men 

.\ie as the time is : to be tender-minded 

hoes not become a sword : thy great employment 30 

Will not bear question ; either s.ay thou’It do’t, 

Gr tliiive by other means. 

Cnpf. I’ll do’t, my lord. 

A'dm. About it; and write hajijiy when thou hast done. 
M.uk, I say, instantly ; and carry it so 
-Vs I have set it down. 

('apt. I cannot draw a cart, nor eat dried oats ; 

If it be man’s work, I ’ll do’t. [A’.riV. 

Flourish. Filter Albany, Gonf.ihi,, Kkoa.n, another 
Captain, and Soldiers. 

Alb. iSir, you have shown to-day your valiant strain. 

And fortune led you well: you have the etiptive.s 
That were the opposites of thi.s day’s .strife : ‘10 

e do require them of you, so to use them 
.•\s we shall find their merits and our safety 
M.ay equally determine. 

Fdm. Sir, I thought it tit 

To send the old and miserable king ' 

To some retention and appointed guard ; 

hose age has charms in it, whose title more, 

To pluck the common bosom on his .side, 

^ud turn our impress’d lances in our eyes 
hich do command them. With him I sent the queen ; 

^ly reason all the same ; and they are ready 
lo-morrow, or at further space, to appear 
here you shall hold your se.ssion. At this time 
iTe sweat and bleed ; the friend hath lost his friend ; 
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And the best quarrels, in the heat, are cursed 
By those that feel their sharpness : 

The question of Cordelia and her father 
Requires a fitter place. 

Alb. Sir, by your patience, 

I hold you but a subject of this war. 

Not as a brother. 

Reg. That's as we list to grace him. 

Methinks our pleasure might have been demanded, Gi; 
Ere you ha<l a])oke so far. He led our ])owers; 

Bore the commission of my place and person; 

The which immediacy may well stand up, 

And call itself your brother. 

Gon. Not so hot: 

In his own grace he doth exalt himself. 

More than in your addition. 

lieg. In my rights 

By me invested, ho comjieer.s the best. 

Gon. That were the most if he should husband you. 

Reg. Jesters <lo oft prove prophets. 

Gon. Holla, holla ! 

That eye that told you so look’d but a-squint. VO 

Reg. Lady, I am not well; else I should answer 
From a full-flowii\g stomach. General,u 
Take thou my soldiers, prisoners, patrimony ; 

Hispose of them, of me ; the walls are thine : 

Witness the woild, that I create thee here 
My lord and master. 

Gon. Mean you to enjoy him ? 

.1/6. The let-alone lies not in your good will. 

Rdm. Nor in thine, lord. 

Alb. Half-blooded fellow, yes. 

Reg. [To Edmund] Let the drum strike, and prove m/ 
title thine. 

A 'b. Stay yet; hear reason. Edmund, I arrest thee 80 
On capital treason ; and, in thine arrest. 
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Tlii^ gilded serpent [pointing to G'oh.]. For your rlaiin, fair 
si-ster, 

I liar it in the interest of my wife ; 

Tis she is suh-contracted to tlii.s lonl, 

And 1, her husband, contradict your bans. 

If you will marry, make your loves to me. 

My l.idy is bespoke. 

An interlude 1 

Alh. Thou art armd, tlhuiccster , let the tiaimpet .sound ; 
If none appear to prove upon thy head 
Thy heinous, manife.st, and many treasons, ‘)0 

Ihere is my (dedge [throwing down a g/oiw] ; I '11 jirove it on 
thy' heart, 

bie I taste bread, thou art in nothing le.ss 
1 han I have here proclaim’d thee. 
hog. Sick, O, sick ! 

(''on. [Aside] If not. I’ll ne’er trust medieme. 
f.dm. There’s my exchange [throtriug down n glme] •. what 
in the world he is 

That names me traitor, villain like he lie.s • 

• all by thy trumpet: he that dares approach, 

him, on you, who not? I will maintain 
•My truth and honour fiimly. 

-I ih, A herald, ho > 

A herald, ho, a herald ! 100 

Alb. Trust to thy single virtue ; for thy soldieiv, 

-'\ll levied in my' name, have in my n.fme 
T Clok their discharge. 

My sickness grow.s upon me. 

Alb. She is not well; convey her to my tent. 

[E.'it //«/«», M. 

Enter a Herald. 

* "me hither, herald,—Let the trumpet sound, — 

-Vnd read out this. 

Capi. Sound, trumpet! [.1 trumpjet sounds. 
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Her. \^Reads\ ‘ If any man of quality or degree within t 
lists of the army will maintain upon Edmund, supposed Ki 
of Gloucester, that he is a manifold traitor, let him appf 
by the third sound of the trumpet: he is bold inhisdetem 
Edm. Sound ! \^First iritm] 

Her, Again ! [Second trumi 

Her. Again ! [Third tninij 

[Trumpet answers with 

Enter Edgar, at the third sound, armed, with a trumpet 
before him. 

Alb. Ask him his purposes, why he appears 
Upon this call o’ the trumpet. 

Her. What are you ? 

Your name, your quality ? and why you answer 
This present summons ? 

Edg. Know, my name is lost ; 

By treason’s tooth bare-gnawn and canker-bit; 

Yet am I noble as the adver.saiy 
I come to cope. 

Alb. Which is that adversary ? 

Edg. What’s he that speaks for Edmund Earl of Olo' 
cester ? 

Edm. Himself : what say’’st thou to him ? 

Edg. Draw thy swon 

That, if my speech offend a noble heart, 

Tliy arm may do thee‘'justice : here is mine. 

Behohl, it is the privilege of mine honours. 

My oath, and my profession : I protest, 

Maugre thy strength, youth, place, and eminence, 

Despite thy victor sword and fire-new fortune, 

Thy valour and thy heart, thou art a traitor ; b 

False to thy gods, thy brother, and thy father ; 

Conspirant ’gainst this high-illustrious prince ; 

And, from the extremest upward of thy head 
To the descent and dust below thy foot, 
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A most toad-spotted traitor. Say thou ‘ No,’ 

Tins sword, this arm, and ray best spirits, ;ive lient 
Tci prove upon thy heart, whereto 1 s))eak. 

Thou best. 

Kdm. In wisdom I should ask thy imine ; 

But, since thy outside looks so fair and warlike, 140 

Ami that thy tongue some say of breeding breathes, 

What safe and nicely I might well delay 
lb rule of knighthood, I dis<lain and s|)nrn . 

Back do I toss these treasons to thy head ; 

With the hell-hated lie o’erwhehn thy heart; 

Whhdi, for they yet glance by and .scarcely brnise. 

This sword of mine shall give them in.stant way. 

Where they shall rest for ever. T’ruinpets, speak ! 

\Alar/ms. The// fight, luhmtml fdlle. 

-Iff). Save him, save him ! 

b'o«. This is jiractice, tllouccsicr : 

lly the law of arms thou wast not bound to an.swcr ir)i) 
An unknown opposite ; thou art not vampii-sh’d, 

But cozen’d and beguiled. 

A!b. Shut your mouth, dame, 

•Ir with this paper shall I stop it: Hold, sir ; 

Ihou worse than any name, read thine own evil ; 
i’lo tearing, lady ; I fierceive you know it. 

^O’ii'es the letter to Ldia^ind, 

(ion. Say, if I do, the laws are mine, not thine : 

ho can arraign me for’t ? 

•Uh. Most monstrous ! oh 1 

Know’st thou this paper ? 

(Jon. Ask me not what I know, [l-nl 

Alb. Go after her : she’s desiterate ; govern her. 

Edm. What you have charged me with, that have 1 done, 
And more, much more ; the time will bring it out., Ibl 
I Is }>ast, ami so am I. But what art thou 
Ibat hast this fortune on me ? If thou ’rt noble, 

I do forgive thee. 
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Edf). Lot's exchange charity. 

I am no les.s in blood than thou art, Edmund ; 

If more, the more thou hast wrong’d me. 

My name is Edgar, and thy father’.s son. 

The gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 
.,Make instruments to plague us : 

The dark and vicious place where thee he got 170 

Cost him his oye.s. 

£dm. Thou hast spoken right, ’tis true ; 

The wheel is come full circle ; I am here. 

All). Methought thy very gait did pro]3hcsy 
A royal nobleness ; I must embrace thee ; 

Let sor row split my heart, if ever I 
Did hate thee or thy father ! 

Edg. Worthy prince, I know’t. 

Alh. Wliere have you hid your.self ? 

How have you known the miseries of your father ? 

Edg. By nursing them, my lord. List a brief tale ; 

And when ’tis told, 0, that my heart would burst! ISC 
The bloody proclamation to escape, 

’That follow’d me so near,—0, our lives’ sweetness ! 
jl'liat we the pain of death would lioiirly die 
Eather than die at once !—biught me to shift 
Into a madman’s lags ; to assume a .senlblance 
That very dogs disdain’d : and in this habit 
Met I my father with his bleeding rings. 

Their precious stones new lost; became his guide, 

Led him, begg’d for him, saved him from despair ; 

Never,— 0 fault!—reveal’d myself unto him, liW 

Until some hilf-hour past, when I was arm'd : 

Not sure, though hoiiing, of this good success, 

I ask’d his blessing, and from first to last 
Told him my pilgrimage : but his flaw'd heart, 

Alack, too weak the conflict to sujiport! 

’Twixt two extremes of passion, joy and grief, 

Burst smilingly. 
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lulm. This speech of yours Jj.illi moved me, 

And sliall perchance do good : hut sjieak \ou on ; 

Vou look as you had somethin^ moie to .s.iy. 

Alb. If there be more, more woeful, hold it in ; 200 

For 1 am almost ready to dissolve, 

Healing of this 

hdij. This would have aeem'il a period 

To Midi as love not sorrow ; but another, 

To ainijlify too much, would make mucli more. 

And top extremity. 

Whilst I was big in clamour came tlicie, in a man. 

Who, having seen me in my worst estate, 

Shnnn'd my abhorr’d society ; but then, finding 

AN ho ’twas that .so endured, with his strong arms 

He fasten’d on my neck, and bellow’d out -lb 

As he’Id bni-st heaven ; threw him on iny father ; 

told the most pitoou.s tale of Lear and him 

lhat e\er ear received : wliicli in recounting 

His grief grew puissant, and the strings of life 

began to crack ; twice then the trumpets sounil<.‘d. 

Ami there I left liim tranced. 

Alh. But who wa.s this f 

f-<4/. Kent, sir, the banish’d Kent ; wlio in ilisgnise 
Ids enemy Ijing, and did him servii'c 
Hnproper for a slave. 

Enter a Gentleman, with a hloud;/ knife. 

% 

Gent. Help, help, O, help 1 

What kind of help? 

.\1b Sjicak, man. 22tl 

K'l;). What means that bloody knife ? 

O'eat. ’Tis hot, it suioke.s ; 

H came even from the heart of —O, slie’.s dead ' 

Alh. Wlfo dead ? s 2 }eak, man. 

Gent. Your lady, sir, your lady .' and her si.stcr 
% her is poisoned ; she hath confe.ss’d it. 
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Edm. I was contracted to them both : all three 
Now marry in an instant. 

Ed;!. Here comes Kent. 

Alb. Produce their bodies, be they alive or dead : 

This judgement of the heavens, that makes us tremble. 
Touches us not with pity. Itxit Gentlemnn 

Enter Kknt. 

O, is this he ? 23i) 

The time will not allow the compliment 
Which very manners urges. 

Kent. I am come 

'J'o bill my king and master aye good night: 

Is he not here I 

Mb. Great thing of us forgot! 

Speak, Edmund, where’s the king? and where’s Cordelia' 
See’st thou this object, Ivent ? 

\Tho bodies of Goneril and Regan are brought in 
Kent. Alack, why thus ? 

Edm. Yet Edmund was beloved : 

Tile one the other poison’d for my sake, 

And after slew herself. 

Alb. Even so. Cover their faces. 2k' 

Edm. I pant for life : some good I m^an to do. 

Despite of mine own nature. Quickly send, 

Be brief in it, to the castle ; for my writ 
Is on the life of Lear mid on Cordelia : 

Nay, send in time. 

Alb. Run, run, 0, run ! 

Edg. To who, my lord ? Who hath the office ? send 
Thy' token of reprieve. 

Edm. Well thought on ; take my' sword. 

Give it the captain. 

Alb. Haste thee, for thy life. [Exit'Edgar, i'k' 

Edm. He hath commission from thy wife and me 
To hang Cordelia in the prison, and 
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To lily the blame u|)on her own despair, 

That she fordid her.self. 

Alh. The gods defend her ! Bear him heiiee awhile. 

[lulmntul M home, of. 

Re-enter Lear, with Cordelia dead in hin annr; EnoAit, 
Captain, and others foUoieimj. 

I.ear. Howl, howl, liowl, howl ! O, you are men of .siones ; 
Had I your tongue.s and oye.s, I Id use fheni so 
That heaven’s vault .should crack. .She’s gone for ever ! 

I know wlien one is de.ad, and when one In es ; 

She s dead as earth. Lend me a looking-glasH ; 2(10 

If that her breath will mist or .stain the .stone, 

Why, then she lives. 

Kent. I.s tliis the prondsed end i 

Kdi/. Or image of that horror? 

Ali). Fall, i.n.l cease ! 

!ear. '1 hi.s feather stir.s ; she live.s ' if it be .so, 

It is a chance wliich doe.s redeem all .sorrows 
Th.at ever I have felt. 

Kent. l^Kveelingl O my good master ! 

/ ear. Prithee, away. 

Kd(/, >Xig noble Kent, your fi lend. 

hear. A plague upon you, murderei.s, tniitois all ' 

1 might have saved her ; now she’s gone for ever ! 

* 01 dedia, Cordelia ! .stay a little Ha! 270 

" hat i.s’t thou say’st ? Her voice wjis ecer .soft, 
t'lntle, and low, an excellent ^hing in woman. 

I kill'd the slave that was a-hanging thee. 

Kapt. ’Tie true, my lords, he did. 

hear. Bid I not, f<*llow ? 

I have seen the day, with my good biting falchion 
J would have made them skip : I am old now, 

-Ind these same crosses spoil me. Who are you f ■ 

^line eyes are not o’ the bccst : I ’ll tell you stmi.'ht. 

Kent. If fortune brag of two she loved and hated, 
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One of tlieni we behold. •28( 

Lear. This is a dull sight. Are you not Kent ? 

Kent. The .same, 

Your servant Kent. Where is your servant Cains ? 

Lear. lie’s a good fellow, I can tell you that ; 

He’ll strike, and quickly too : he’s dead and rotten. 

Kent. No, niy good loi-d ; T am the very man,— 

Lear. I ’ll see that straight. 

Kent. 1'hat, from your first of difference and decay, 

Have follow’d your sad steps,— 

Lear. A'^ou ai'e welcome hither. 

Kent. Nor no man else. All’s cheerless, dark, and deadly 
Your eldest daughters have fordone themselves, 

And de.sper.itely are dead. 

Lear. Ay, so I think. 

Alb. He knows not what he says : and vain it is 
That we present us to liim. 

Edg. Very bootless. 

Enter a Captain. 

Capt. Edmund is dead, my lord. 

Alb. That’s but a trifle here. 

You lords and noble friends, know our intent. 

Wh.at comfort to this great decay may come 
Shall be applied : for us, we will resign. 

During the life of this old majesty. 

To him our absolute p.ower ; [7’o Edgar and Kent] you, to 
your rights ; 

With boot, and such addition as your honours 
Have more than merited. All friends shall taste 
The wages of their virtue, and all foes 
The cup of their deservings. O, see, see ! 

Lear. And my ])oor fool is hang’d ! No, no, no life ! 

Why should a dog, a horse, a i-at, have life. 

And thou no breath at alt ? Thou ’It come no more, 

Never, never, never, never, never ! 
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I’ray you, undo this button : thank yon, sir. 

|)(i you .see this ? Ijook on her, look, her lips. 

Look there, look there ! [/'I'r.s. 

He faints ! Aly lord, iny lord ! 310 
Kent. Break, heart; I pritliee, break ! 

EJij. T.(jok up. uiy lord. 

Kent. Ve-K not his ghost: O, lot him )iass ! ho h.ilos him 
much 

That would upon the rack of this tough world 
Slrotoh him out longer. 

Kd<j. He is gone, indeisl. 

Kent. The wonder is, he hath eiulurod .so long ; 

•Te hut usurp’d his life. 

Ath. Bear them from hence. Our present bu.smesH 
Is general woe. [To Kent and Edaar] Friends of my soul, 
you twain 

Rule in this realm, and the gored state .sustain. 

Kent. I have a journey', .sir, shortly to go ; 320 

My master calls me, I must not .say no. 

Alh The weight of thi.s sari time we must obey ; 

Speak what we feel, not what we ought to say'. 

The oldest hath borne most; we that are ymnig 
Sliall never see so much, nor live so long 

[Exeunt, until (t dead viareh. 



NOTES. 

Abb indicates references to Abbott’s Shaketpearian Qrammar. 

Act I. Scene I. 

1. had more affected, had loved him better; and so was likely 
to have given him a larger share of the kingdom in the {livision 
of it he was now making. For affected, cp. Cijmh. v. 5. 

“ Aficted greatness got by you, not you.” 

2. Albany, “ The third and last part of the island he (Brufu'l 
allotted unto Albanecte hya youngest sonue This latter paKcI 
at tlio lirst toke the name of Albanactus, who called it Albanw " 
(Holinshcd, Ohroiiickn). This district included all the territoiy 
north of the Humber. 

.1, 4. In the . kingdom, i.e. which he was about to make, Iw 
having determined “ to shake all cares and business from our age 
and “unburthen'd crawl toward death.” 

5, 6. for equalities . moiety, for the portions assigned to earli 
are so evenly balanced in e.vtont and value, tliat both of tliiiu 
licing most minutely e.xamined, it is impossible to give to eitlici •> 
share a preference over the other. For equalities, thctjuaitui 
give qiialitieK, which some editors prefer. Schmidt goes so far js 
to say that equalities cannot be right, as ‘'equality cannot he 
predicated of a part by'itself, but only of the relationship "j 
parts to each other; it is therefore essentially a singular idea. 
This is logically true, but it is dangerous to say of Elizabethan 
English that a w ord could not have been employed in a sen.-r 
dilferent from that more logical modern u.sage ; and Stecveii' 
quotes from The Flower of Friendships 1,598, ‘'After this matrh 
made, and equadlies considered,” etc., where the same objection 
would bold ; moiety, Lat. medieleis half, is used by Shakespeare 
almost as often in the sense of portion generally as in that of 
equal portion, and such may be the meaning here. But Wright 
points out that it “ is not clear that Gloucester knew anything 
of Lear’s intention to include Cordelia in the distribution of thr 
kingdom ”; and the whole speech looks as if he had but tu') 
106 
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pci sons in his mind; curiosity, carehil sonitiny; cp. i. 4. (s'), 
ill’low. 

.S. His breeding., charge, his bringing up 1ms bmn ul, niy 
expense. 

S-10. I have...to It, I have so often blnshod to neknowhilge 
Inin as niy son, he being illegitimate, tlmt now at last iny sense 
of sliaine has become dulled ; for brazed, ep Ilaml in -4 .'17. 
“If damned custom have not btas.s'd it so That it iB]nuofand 
hidwark against .sense.” 

10. by order of law, legitimately begotten : some year, rdiout 
.1 year; “some twelve or fourteen mooii.shine.s,'’ as Kilmnnd 
himself says, i. ‘i?. .0, below For some, nseil wilh a .singular 
noun of time, see Abb. § 21. 

11. who is .. account, who in spite of his legitimacy is no better 
Ik loved by me. 

12. Bometbing saucily, somewhat impiub ntly in not li iviiig been 
■Inly summoned ; wilh the idea of a servant intniding into (be 
piesence of his superiors before his iilteiidanec was i ommandeil. 
Ihe word knave, used here with an ail'eetioiiale sense, bat mean¬ 
ing also a servant, accounts for the uoids before be was sent tor. 
Tor something, used adverbially, sec Abb S OH. 

IS. My lordship, I am your liuinblc servant to eommainl; a 
courteous form of expression to a .superior. 

19. I must better. I am Iiouiid, for yoiii failn Th s.ihe, to hoc 
you, and to beg your better aeipiaintance. 

20. I shall ..deserving, it shall be my cmleaioiir to deserve 
the honour of being better known to you. 

21. out, abroad ; cp. T, f/, i. .9. 7, “ Xi'hilo olhei men Tat 
hath their sons to ucek prcfeinient out W'lmhl jionitri out 
that Edmund had been sent abroad owing to “there heiug no 
'-'ai'eer for him at home in consoqiienee of liis illegitimato hirlli. 

23. Attend, wait upon, be in attemhuu c upon : Burgundy, 
Tivoc on ii. //. VI. i. 1. 7, remarks that “ .Shakesp.me like 
el her early dramatists, considered himself at liheily oreasioiiully 
to disregard the laws of metre in the case of proper naiiies, and 
ipiotes as ail inshaiiee H, JJ. ii. 1. 284. “ 8ir .John Norhery, .Sir 
Itohert IVaterton and Erancis Quoint.” 

24. shall, for shall, Wltli a mixture of the me,tilings ' 1 am 
oonnd to ’ and ‘ I am sure to,’ see Abb § 315. 

2.5 our darker purpose, our more secret intentions. that 
says Johnson, “ wc have already rn.a(le known lu soroe 
uieasure our desire of parting the kingdom ; we w ill now di“ciaer 
" hat has not been told before, the reasons by which wc shall 
regulate the partition. ” 
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26. the map there, i.c. that is lying there ; In three, into thicp 
portiona. 

27. our fast intent, our settled determination. 

29. Conferring strengths, imposing tliem on those wlio ,iie 
younger and therefore better able to bear them. 'I'o ‘ confer (ju' 
or ‘ upon ’ is generally used in regard to that which is an hoHoiu. 
privilege, as in Temp. i. 1. 126, “ confer fair Milan With all tl.« 
honours on my brother ” ; a.ml peih.ijis this is the sense hero, tlu- 
cares and business, being of a kingly character. 7'he quaitu, 
read Coiifrmuiij for Conferring, and yeare.^ for strengths. 

30. crawl toward death, drag out our few remaining days. 

92-1. We have now, avo' arc now 6rmly iletermincd withniit 

delaying the matter to make known what are the portions \Mlh 
which wc dower each of onr daughters, in order that Ave may lu 
this way anticipate, and so render impossible, all future quaiiol 
ling on this (loiiit; several, separate, and so particular. 

3,7. Great rivals love, couqietitors for the love of mu 
youngest d.iughter, and at the same time men of lofty r.iuk. 
■nut great, tierce, in their riAalry ; rivals, literally “those 
dAVcil on the banks of tlie same river. Hut, as all expeiuiui- 
shows, there is no such fruitful source A>f contention as a Aiatci 
right, and these would be often at strife Avith one anothei m 
regard of the periods during Avhich they severally had a rigid lu 
tile use of tile stream, turning it off into their oavia fields befou' 
the time, or leaving open the sluices beyoiul the time, or in otla i 
Avay.s interfering, or being counted to inteifere, Avitli the rigid' 
of tiieir neigiiboiiiAS. And in this Avay ‘ riA al.s ’ came to be applic'i 
to any Avlio avoi-c on any grounds in unfriendly competition Atilii 
one aiiotiier” (Trench, Study of ff'onU, pp. 315, 0). 

36. tbelr amorous sojourn, their stay iiu»rdcr to Avin her h>\o. 

37. here .. answer'd, are licic and now to receive their ansnci 

38. 0. Since now .. state, since avo are now determined to stiip 
ourselves of the duties ijf rule, of property in the land of mu 
kingdom, and of the cares Aihich belong to poAver and inajcstA. 
For both, used of more than tAvo tilings, cp. 11'. 7’. iv 4. 
“This day she was both paiitler, butler, cook, Both dame luul 
servant” ; i. ]f. 1 1', v. 1. 107. “ Both, he aiul they and you.” 

40. Which most ? which of yon arc aa c to regard as loving us 
most ile.arly ’ 

42. Where challenge, so the folios; the quartos gi'v 
“ Wliere iiierit most doth challenge it.” Steevens takes with U' 
mean joined or snperadded to ; Crosby regards Avlth merit .as uu 
adverbial phrase = ileserveAlly, and explains “ that I may exteud 
my largest bounty Avhere your natural affection deservedly claini‘ 
it as due.” To challenge is frequently used by Shakespeare for 
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'claim as tine,* and that sense will suit cither intcr]>re(ati(m ; 
hut taking the words as Croshy does, we lose the antitlu'sis cf 
nature and merit which seems to bo intcmle<l here If the folm 
i(*a»ling is a correction by Shakespeare of tlie tjn.utos, it ^et jus 
piolhihle that challenge ■^th may moan ‘ wlioro natni.il inslim t 
an<l merit \ ie W'ith each other in claiming,’ etc. 

44 more matter, my love towaids ytm is MuiH-thing too 
weighty to be liandlefl by feelde woids, “a she sa\s 

helow, “that makes breath poor ami speech iiiiahle.*’ 'l'honi.'h 
ill wield there is no inherent idea of weight {tln‘ i.ulnal sense 
I'cing ‘to govern’), yet we so generally use the woid <>f ni.nia;jing 
what is liea\y or, as a sceptre, important, tlial matter lu iesiomH 
to mean not merely ‘subject,’ but sulijeet ' !''mness 

eoiiKidcrs the folio reading word more tiuly Shakes|)eaieaii than 
the plural. 

to Dearer . liberty, the three thiims piecious to Ini ]>eyond 
all eNe are the capacity of seeing, a wide jiiospec t for tin* use <»f 
that capacity, and freeilom of movement in Ihai wnh* jiio<«|)<«-t 
( p. the horror of contincinent expicsscd by (dmleiius ami 
Ai viragos, ('ymh. in *A. 27-44. 

40. Beyond ... rare, beyond anyllimg that can be |uuc(l eillier 
for its richness or for its rarity. 

bS. As much ... found, I love you witli a love as gieal as ever 
Was given by child or receivc<I by parent. 

49. unable, incapable of thatw'liieh is tin* object of the family, 
'!/. adcMjnate expression oftliouglit. 

•lO. Beyond, .you, “beyond all these conipaiisons by wlmh 
boiieril sought to measure her love ” (Wriglitj : <p T ^ J* 
bSll, “More by all mores, tlian e’er I shall lo\e. wife ; M. /I 
u 1. 318, “ I were bu^tlittle happy, if J could say how inm h. 

•''>1. What ..do? i.c. wlien lier turn comes to be ([uestioned ; 
die folios giv'C f*pfiak for do. FurnesH eon.siders that apart from 
authority the choice of readings depenj]lK on “ whether wct.ih< 

‘ Love ’ and ‘be silent’ as infinitiv es or irnperativ es ifthey.nc 
i’lfinitives, we should read ‘do * with tlic Qq, but if imptratnas, 
We should follow the Ff.” 

•>2. Of all these bounds, of all the laml.s enclosiMl by 
l>^>midaries. 

•'>3. with ehampains rich'd. enriched with frrtile itlain^- 
^^>out them ; rhampain or chaynpaifjn , open eoiiiUry. l-fd- 
po^ma ; used by .Shakespeare as an adjective aFo, Lnrr. U4/, 

hke a goodly champ»a\tjn plain.” 

•^4 plenteous, seems rather to mean fertilizing, hiutging 
plenty, wide Skirted, having broad borders, uu cxuiihjve. 

‘> 0 . lady, mistress. 
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59. the self-same metal, the very same material, itlentic.il in 
ili.sposition, character, i.c. fully as loving ; self, = same, it 
freijuent in Shakespeare j see Abb. § 90. 

00. And prize .. worth, and e.stimate myself at the same \ .iluo, 
the value or worth hero consisting in her dutiful love for Ikt 
father. On an occasion when her reward is to be proportioncil 
to the love she shows, Regan would hardly boast of her worth in 
any other sense. 

00, 1. In ray ... love, examining my loyal heart, I find that slip 
expresses with the utmost precision the very particulars of iin 
love : deed, according to Delius, here used in legal phraseology. 

1 follow the folios in placing a comma after heart. 

02. that I profess, inasmuch as I, etc. 

(it. Which the ..possesses, perhaps means ‘ which are inchuU'd 
in the full comiiass of the most dearly prized enjoyments ci 
sense,’ such as those just eiiiinierated by Goiieril, square Ih'IHh' 
used of tliat which is complete in its comprehensiveness; the 
most precious square of sense has been variously explained .i- 
“ the complement of all the sen.so.s ” (C.ipell) ; “ the entire doiniim 
of sensation ” (Grant White); the finest susceptibility, or th 
higliost capacity of happiiies.s ” (Hudson) ; *’ the most ilelicairb’ 
sensitive part of my natuio ” (Wright); “the choicest cstiniiiU' 
of sense” (Moberly); “the choicest symmetry of reason, thoiiio'i 
normal aiul intelligent mode of thinking” (Schmidt who prcfi-n 
the reading projesni's of the folios). As conjectures, Hanmer pm 
posed spirit for square; Singer, spacious sphere, ; Collier, precioir 
sphere; Grant White, spaciom ■‘‘quarc. See additional note, p. 22<l 

fi.i. felicitate, made happy; for the form of the word, 
Ahl). § :142. 

08. More richer, the reading of the quartos ; the folios gi'*' 
more pomlerous, wliich it is dillicult to umrerstand as antithetu.d 
to poor, and still more difficult to account for if an error. I'cr 
the double comparative, see Abb. § 11. 

69. hereditary ever, cerresponding with the words “Be tin- 
perpetual ” in Goneril’s case. 

71. validity, worth, value; cp. T. X. i. 1. 12, “Of nlwt 
mtidily and pitch so e’er"’; now used only of efficacy, streiigili¬ 
as in Unml. iii 2. 199, “ Purpose is but the slave of memory. <(• 
violent birtln but poor ralidi/y” ; pleasure, cap,icity of afibrdiiig 
pleasure. 

73. our last and least, the quartos give “ the last 7ml lea-t. 
which with our for the many editors adopt as being a common, 
and almost proverbial, saying. Grant White remarks, “ The mi 
pression produced by all the passages in which she [Cordclid 
appears or is referred to is, that she was her father’s little p' *• 
while her sisters arere big, bold, brazen beauties. Afterwards m 
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this very scene, Lear says of her to Kurguiuly : ‘ If an^lit witliin 
(hat seeming substance or all of it, with onr 

pwc\li^ etc. When she is doatl, too, her fatlier, i»l(h<in| 4 h an 
infirm old man, ‘fourscore and upward,’ carries lier body in Ins 
arms, Cordelia was evidently the least, as well as the youngi'st 
ami best beloved, of the old king’s daughter.^ ; uii<l tlieiefore he 
fiiiys to her, * Now our joy, what can you say to justify iny nit*‘n- 
tion of giving you tlie richest thir<l of the kiug<lon), aI(liou<,'h you 
are the youngest born and the least royal in your pieseiue ’? ’’ 

Kiivness adds that if the phrase ‘ last voi least’ was a hackneyed 
one in vShakespeare’s time, “ it is all the more loason why it 
I'hould not be used here Its very opposition to the coinmon use 
ami wont makes it emphatic.” 

73-5. to whose., interess’d, whose youthful afreetioiiH the 
sovereigns of France and Burgundy are emulous to win. vines 
and milk, typical productions of the two countiios, tlie latt<i 
referring to tho pastuics of Burgundy. For Interess'd. - <on 
eerned, having a right, Jeniiens’emeiniation of tho folio ivftH'-it 
(uhich Schmidt maintains to be the contraetcil past ]iaMiei;^>lc 
iit(*rcH(ed)^ iSteevens quotes passages from Drayton’H P<>!yolln<tn 
and Ben Jonson's Sejanvsy while Wright cites the dietionaiH'K of 
(otgrave, Florio, and Minsheu : for draw, cp. ('ymh. in. 3. 18, 
“to apprehend thus, Draivs us a profit from all things we, see.” 

81, 2. Unhappy .. mouth, it is my unlmpniness, misfortune, 
that tho deep-seated feelings of my heart reiUHc to }»e f«»rted up 
into wordy expression : majesty, metneany a diKsyllable ; as in 
■^1. ir. ii. I. 98, “This is his majf Kfy ; say your mind to him.” 

83. my bond, the duty a child is bound to show to a jiarenl. 

SC tegot, for the curtailed form of the participle, see Al*h. 
§ 343. ^ 

87. as are right fit, Abbott (§ 384) takes this as an instance of 

ellipsis, ‘as (they) are mo.st Ht’ (to be returned); others take as 
for irhichf while Moberly thinks that are is used )>y attraction 
to duties. * 

88. most honour you, honour you most highly, or aboxe all 
'non ; not in contrast with the metisure of her obedience and 
love. 

89. 90. Why have ...all? if, as my Bisters say, their love is 
entirely given to you, why have they husliands ? 

must ... plight, is destined to receive the pledge of my 

love. 

95 But goes this? are these the real feelings of your Iic.trt, 
'■ot merely words? 

98. dower, endowment; all that you will carry w itii you when 
you wed. 
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9!). by the ... sun, “ the Druidical gods are, according to Ctc.sir, 
... Apollo, Mars, Jove, and Minerva. Lear’s two oaths, li) 
Apollo and .Jupiter, are therefore historically accurate ; .so is In. 
swearing by Night, as ‘ Galli se omnes ab Dite patre prognat... 
pr.-edicaiit,’ and by Hecate, as a temple of Diana once occupitJ 
the place of the present St. Paul’s in London (Palgrave’s Aii'jh 
Saxons, p. 51)” (Moberly). 

100. Hecate, a dissyllable ; as always in Shakespeare. 

101. operation, influence ; for this planetary influence, ip 
below, i. 2. 00, 112, 3. 

104. Propinquity, cp R. II. 1. 1. 119, “Such neii/hhour 
to nui- sacred blood”: property of blood, consanguinity; Ijtei.dly 
‘ ownness of blood.’ 

10(1. from this, from this time forward. Scythian, the li.n 
barous character of the .Scythians, and thcii' cruelties, such 
scalping the de.xd bodies of their enemies, have been pioveii'i.tl 
since the <lays of Herodotus. 

107. generation, offspring, those generated by him: messes 
dishes of meat; 0. F. mss, a dish. 

10.5, 9. shall to my ... neighbour’d, shall find as warm a wel 
come to my heart. 

110. sometime, former; for the word used, as here, adjectivch. 
cp. llaml. i. 2. 8, “Therefore our sometime sister, now oiir 
queen ” 

112. Come not . wrath, do not venture to interpose beturen 
mo and the object of my wrath. Mohcrly points out that t In¬ 
is a natural trope for laiur to use as he would wear on his hehnci 
the dragon crest of Britain. 

11.5, 4. and thought, nursery, had iatended to trust in,' 
peace and comfort in my old age to her kind care; with an allusion 
to games at cards, wJiere to set, or set up, one's rest meant 
“to stand upon the cards you have in your hand, in hojics the' 
may prove better than tlrose of your adversary. Hence to m.iK'i 
up your mind, to be dctermineil” (Narcs, Oloss.}. But there i- 
]irob.ably an allusion also to setting up a test from which to Im 
a gun, as was common formerly. 

115. So be ... peace, may I find peace in my grave as surely 
I here, etc. 

11(1. Who stirs? what, does nobody stir to e-vecutc my com 
mand ? 

118. digest this third, share between you the portion tli.'i 
should ha\e been Cordelia's; digest, though meaning ‘enjoy, 
has here something also of its literal sense, ‘ separate,’ from L-'t. 
di-, = dis; apart, and genre, to carry. 
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110 plainness, candour, outspoken honestj ; cp. liekov, ii ‘ 2 . 
‘.to'2, "he cannot flatter, he. An hono.st miiul .uni /i!nin, he imihl, 
hpe.ik tiuth! An they will take it, so; if not, he's ; 

marry her, ho her dower to got her a liuah.unl. 

121, 2. all the large majesty, all the manifold lu einnpaiii 
nitnt.'. of majesty : the pomp ami state whieli man h m the tiam 
m( loyalty ; by monthly course, alternately a month iiilh eaeh, 

12.‘i. With reservation, ie.serving to my.self as a hody-gnanl. 

121. sustain’d, ni.iintaincd : abode, le.snlenee; Make abode, 
merely .i periphr.isis for alj/de, as in 7’. iv. 2;(, "To Manina, 
a In II I hoar lie iviftta-s' ahoj/e.” 

I2t). additions, titles; Furness prefers tlm reading ol the 
fiilms, mfdtiiun, explaining it as ‘exteinal oh.sei \ anee.' and eom 
pilling ii. 2. l.S, holow ; Mach. i. ."!. lOli, "thane of ('aiMlnr, In 
aim II Ufittitlou, hail, most woi thy tli.iiie ’’’ lii 1. tttl; JIaml. i -4 
2(1, “mtli swinish phra.se >Soil our aiiilitwii.” 

127. of the rest, of all else. 

129. coronet, Delius and Soliinidt lliink that tlie Uiu^' <1 o<‘h 
D ot hero speak of his o\\ n erown, w liicli ho Imt <>{ a suiallff 

‘lucal crown which he delivers to his bons-in law ; an«l Shahe- 
''P'.irc no doul)t olsewhero dis(inf,nn«lic8 hctwt-cii ciowiih .uul 
'Olonets. Ihit, witli Wriglit, I think no micIi thstinction ih 
D i'Miit liero. To give a crown, wliich as dukc.s tlicy alrc.nly liad, 
"'adil haidly bo syinhohcal of slianng ))cta\ocn llum tlic n't'.i.) 
ptwrr winch lie now ilclivcrs into tlicir liands 

19.T make from the shaft, get out of tlic way of tlu* dis<-Ii;ug<'. 

131. the fork, the forked head. 

13S. When power bows? when tho.se wlio am ptfucifnl (licie 
the king hiinsolf) l>o'|' ilown Ijcfoie, allow tin in.sclve.s to be 
swayed by, fiatterers? plainness, plain speaking, 

139. Reverse thy doom, ihis is tin; icinlmg of the rpiarios, imd 
to me more in keeping with tlie contisxt, answer . hollow- 
ness (the latter w’ords corresponding so <?\iictly to when power to 
flattery bows), than the reading of the folios JifHtrrr- fhy . 
I untoss defends the latter reading as follows: “ I lie f<»lly to 
"Jiich majesty falls is not the (tasting off of a dangider, that is 
U'l more foolish in a king than a subject,-- but it is the Hurreiiih-r- 
uv' of revenue, of sway, and of the crown itself, — this jm hi<h'<'U« 
J'^hiicss, tins is power bowing to flattery. Hence, Kent entients 
j-<‘ar to ‘reserve his state.’ And to show more conoluHi^cly that 
hear, not Cordelia, is chiefly in his thoughts, in his vciy lU^xt 
-pci'cli he says that the motive for w hich he now risks liis hf« tin* 
'^•fetyof the king. Furthermore, when Lear has been tinned out 
"f doors and his daughters have usurped all his jkiwcih, 

^t'Ster (iii. 4. 148) says, ‘AIi that good Kent! He Siiid it would 
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be thus,’ which cannot well refer to any other passage than t 
present. Moreover, had Kent been so devoted to Cordelia as 
suffer banishment for her sake, would he not have followed li 
to France rather than followed as a servant his great pato 
whom he had thought on in his prayers? It need scaieely 
addctl that ‘ reserve thy state ’ means ‘ retain thy royal digni' 
and power.’ ” 

140. in thy best consideration, anxiously considering tnei 
thing. 

141. answer judgement, I am ready to stake my life Hp( 
the soundness of my judgement when I assure you, etc. 

14il, 4. Nor are . hollowness, nor lU'c those whose word.s nial 
no groat .sound to be regarded on that account as empty-heai tri 
th(! very fact of their making no such sound sliowing that tlut 
is nothing hollow, insincere, in their ring ; Reverbs, reverbcriiti 
probably vShakespeare’s own coinage. Cp. H. V. iv. 4. 70-S, “ 
did never know so full a voice, issue from so empty a heart . h» 
the saying is true, ‘ 'I'he empty vessel makes the greater sound' 
and Ijyly’s hJiiphaen, p. 45, Arbor’s ed., “ The emjHie vessel giiivi 
a griater sound then the full barrell. ” 

145 . a pawn, a pleilge, .something to lie pawned if necessai) 

146. To wage, to wager, stake. 

147. safety, wxll-being ; liis personal safety is not here ii 
question ; ep. R. II. i. 1. S'2, “'rendering the precious saftnc 
my prince,” wliero no personal danger is referred to. 

141). The true ... eye, that to which you still look for fait hi. i 
service ; the mark at which your thoughts aim ; perhaps ui 
allusion to the king’s words in 1 I.'IS, above. The blank, or kAio, 
was the innermost circle of the target, the gold of the prcNi iii 
day. *' 

150. Apollo, see note on 1 90, above. 

1.51. Thou swear'st vain, you vainly invoke your gods : t'V 
the omission of the preposition />//, see Abb, § 200 : vassal, id' n 
ally servaut, but here used as a term of abuse ; miscreant, liter.uh 
an uiiMiever, here in the more general sense of irorMess fellov. 

1.5.5. doom, the folios read gift, which seems to show tli.a 
“Uesorve thy state,” L 139, was not merely “an aocident.d 
variation ” of “ Revei'se thy doom,” as Grant White thinks. 

157. recreant, i.c. to his vows of allegiance; properly tir’ 
present participle of F. recroire, to believe again, to change one s 
faith. 

1.59. Since, the folios read Thcg, whicli to Grant W'liite sci'iic 
more in keeping with the style of this play, the word of eia 
having the meaning of /or that, seeing that, assuming that. 
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100. strain’d pride, overweening pride, priile tint has .‘.(raiiieii 
Itself further than it can safely go. 

IGl our power, liy whioli our sentence would lie put into 
esecutioil. 

102. place, position as king. 

10:1. Our potency made good, i.e. hoing made good ; we, in 
asi-eition of the power that belong.i to us, ,f-sign tins puinshnieut 
to you, this doom which is a iittiiig ieeoin|)enhe for jour dis- 
lojaltj'. 

Hid. allot, allow, assign as a lot ; perhaps with the inteii- 
tiuiial arrogance of one who look.s upon Idni.sclf as holding in Ins 
li.imK the de.stinie.s of his .siibjeet.s, an c.irthly iniper.sonation of 
l ate : for provision, for making provision. 

Hi.') diseases, inconveniences, vexations ; as m i. 11. IV. li. 
dd, “ First, lean thine aged h.ick against mine aim ; Ami, in 
that case, I'll tell thee my c/i.sYasr.'’ 

IhS. trunk, body ; but usecl contcinptnoiiHly. 

171. Fare thee, for ihf'e u.sed for (hou, j)roha)d,v for ouphonn* 
i<sv'«>ns. sec A>)b, § 212* sith, fiom A S. s/z/t f/iait, i>ut tur 
fft'ioi, lifter that, genenilly used illatively, as here; in 

■'^Iiakt'spearc more commonly in a temporal sense : wilt, arc 
'h'tornijned to. 

17.') And your .. approve, and may your deedn justify your 
o\tT.L\agant wortls , cp. 11'. !7’ iv. 4. 147, “ Yoiii j»i«iikcs art; Ump 
h>u/r, ” 

170. effects, re.sults 

l<>i. Old course, former manner of life. 

17n. Here’s, for the inflection in -m, pieccding a plural Kuhject, 

Al»h.§;s30. • 

I '^l. address towards you, direct our spceeli, addre‘^MoiJi h(']\eH, 
you ; address, ultimately from Lat. dinrfu^, blraight. 

1H2. Hath daughter, lia\c been a» comjietitor for; for in- 
^^-uices of the relative followed hy a singular verb, tliongli the 

antecedent he plural, sec Abb. § 247. 

l'^’--4. what, in the love''' wliat is the smallest dower you 
"dl l:»e satisfied witli, an<l without which you will withdiaw your 
‘•uit '; in the least, =at least, not elsewhere in .SliakeHiK.'ai e. 

1^6. Nor will . less, nor are you likely to offer, hold out, ; 
^hder, m this .sense, from F. t*.ndre (vh.), Lat. teiid'^re, to hIiv tt h ; 
ilic sense of hold dear, fr<)m F tnidre. (adj.), tender, I..at < 
l‘S7. BO, it is doubtful whether this means vorfhy of •nto h a >!oiriy. 
merely * e, when she behaved as a ]o\cd (iuuglit^-r should 
'-^’have, we loved her; Malone and others take tlie word in the 
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former sense, Wright in the latter, which to me seems the mo 
natural one. 

188. her price, her value in our eyes. 

189. that little seeming substance, perhaps means ‘ that foi 
so small, and having so little in it that is really worth anytliiiii; 
little, belonging in sense to both seeming and substance. Steo\ 11 
takes seeming as specious; Wright explains, “that ^ub^talll 
which is but little in appearance”; Moberly, “her natuio tli. 
seems so slight and shallow ” ; Schmidt, noting that Sliakespr.u 
by substance commonly expresses reality in opposition to .sAoi/oii 
as “something wliich pretends to be that which it is not” ; oi, 
seeming be a gerund, as “a creature whose reality is mere oho' 
or seeming.” 

190. with ..pieced, with nothing to piece out its inipcrfi' 
tion except our displeasure, the only dower she will bring ho 
husband. 

191. may fitly .. grace, may reasonably find favour in \ii« 
eyes; forlUte, cp. T. C. v. 2. 102, “ th.at tliat liken not you pUa-i 
me best ” ; grace, the titular address of a duke. 

192. I know no answer, I have no answer to make. 

19.1. infirmities, defects, disiiualiftcations: owes, owns. 

194. new-adopted . hate, newly received into our hatred: hm 
as in pieced, 1. 190, using a term which might be expected if th" 
action spoken of was one of a favourable n.xture. 

19.'). stranger’d with, made an alien by ; for participles forniel 
from adjectives and nouns, see Abb. § 294. 

197. Election .. conditions, one doe.s not make choica on siah 
terms; i e. acceptivnee is impossible when t^^e alternative of bikiii:; 
or leaving is fettered by such conditions .as you offer. The phr.i'i’ 
makes not up is no doubt from making up one’s mind ; but tin' 
meaning seems rather to be “is left no choice but to decline, 
than “comes to no decision,” as Malone and Wright expl.ini 
Schmidt takes conditions for qualitien, a sen.se the word often h o 
in Shakespeare ; not as referring to the terms offered by the 
king. 

200, 1. I would not ..hate, I should be sorry to follow a com- 
so opposite to the love with which you hav'e treated me, to shmi 
so little reciprocation of your goodwill towards me, as to nian,' 
you to one whom I hate ; for the omission of os before the intin' 
tivo, see Abb. § 2,81. 

201-4. therefore . hers. I therefore beg you to turn your 1"'^ 
away from her in a direction more worthy than toward- a 
wretch whom nature is almost ashamed, etc. The ellipsis of I 
before beseech is frequent in Shakespeare, as there can be 'ic 
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il.iubt what the nominative is; for tlie (lonhle comp , see AM) 

» II. 

L’o.'). even but now, only a inoincnt ago your best object, the 
lU'.ircst object of your sight. 

iOt). argument, subject, tlicnie ; balm, solace. 

'.'07. this trice of time, this instant of time ; trice, from “Spun. 
In-, noise made by the breaking of glu.ss ; also, a tnce, a .short 
tune, .111 instant ; veinr en mi tri.s, to come in an iii.stant ; < -lar i u 
’ll! hi-, to be on the verge of (Skeat, h’ly. Did ). 

'.’OS, 0. to dismantle favour, as to strip her of the tokens of 
\.mr love with which you have invested her. 

‘in. That monsters it, a.s inake.s it inonstrous ; for siirh Milh 
Ih'il as Its correlative, see Abb. g 279. 

■Ill, 2. or your taint, or, if she is not guilty of any .smli 
Dll’eiice, the love for her which you once jiidelaiiiud .so loudly 
must, have become infected with some disease « Inch has i h.iiigiil 
Its healthy nature; the ellipsis of jiiiisl hi' befoie Fall'll is not 
li.ii'slier than others in Miakespcare. 

‘ll'l-l. which to .. me, and to believe sin h a eiline<pf hei Mould 
ms.f ssanly reijuirc of me tubo have bad such jnoofs ol In i goocl- 
ucss) a faith uliieh I should allow iiotliiiig h.ss th.ui a mii.u'le, 
notliiiig vouched by mere leasoii, to iinjilaiit in my bniiKt ; 
niajeaty, a dissyllable, as in I. 82, aliove. 

HM-T. If for . speak, if my Bboiteoming consists, a.s 1 sipijiosi' 
It does. ill lacking that rcadincsK cif ^])cccli jn v\ Inch m ouls out i nn 
iiitf'iUion of performance,—for whei e I lia\ c nunU- np my mind tfi 
‘1 thing my performance goes before spoeoli of it,—I in'g, cte. If for 
I want seems to be equivalent to ‘It 1 err in wanting, if my miH- 
t'lkc is that I want,’ Jemieiisaiul Kcclcs supixisc tluit 11 is a limki n 
expressing the^iodest fear and hasldul ddli<h‘n<,<‘ oj (’oi- 
‘h lia, heightened by her concern under her pitiable < ii cnmstiiiK ‘ s. 

‘•^bS. vicious blot, stain of vice : nor other, 1 bav(‘ edilwi tliiH 
‘nicndation of Collier’.s MS. Conector for ?nj/r(/tr m //</<///<#/• of 
ol'* quartos and folios, such a cnine* being one it is 

unpu'^siblc for Cordelia to fancy herself bunpected. But 1 ireln vo 
'H; should read or miuMierfou/msa. Sec add. on p. 

-10. dishonour'd step, dishonourable proceeding. 

221. But even richer, but even the want of tliat for the vant 
J’l which I am all the richer ; there is a confu.sion of Mwistnn iioim 
’♦■iween ‘I have been deprived./orwant,' etc,, and "''‘td has 
'*'ptived me *; and again for which in equivalent to ‘ for 
^mch ’; for another instance of Shakespeare invfilving lumK'U m 
f ddficulty ill the use of want, a« he often doe.b with rnon' and 
''S see 1. 270, below. 

-^•22. stUl-sollcltlng:, ever, constantly, begging, cajoling. 
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224. Bath lost .. lilting, has ruiiiecl me in your love. Win 
takes In as denoting tlie amount of tlie loss, or as in re<sp(cl in 

226-8. a tardiness ... do? nothing more than an innate lutn ci 
in declaring tliat love which will be shown, when neeii In-, 
action ; a contrast to the “ professed bo-soms ” of her .‘-i-.ti' 

1. 263, below ; for history, in the sense of communication of a I 
passes in the inner life of man, cp. H. III. iii. 5. 28, “ 1 tool; 1, 
for the plainest harmless creature Made him my book, alien 
my .soul recorded The hinlory of all her secret thouglits. ” 

229 31. Love’s ...point, that i.s not real love wliich is allo\ 
with considerations that have nothing to do with the main pen 
i.e her true value as a woman, not the amount of dmiiy s 
brings to her husband. 

232 She Is ,.. dowry, her virtues are riches enough for m 
husband. 

23.5. Duchess, i.e. am duchcs.s. 

2.37, 8. BO lost husband, have by forfeiting the low nf 
father also forfeited the chance of me for a husband. 

2.39. Since that . love, since his love is made up of eonsrln 
tions of fortune. Tlie folios read rcyieet and/oHunen, a hcmh.nl 
with the same meaning, 

240. I Shall, see Abb. § 318. 

243. I seize upon, I eagerly appropriate. 

244. Be It , away, let it be l.iwful for me to take up tli; 
which has been rejected by otheis as worthless. 

24.5,6. ’tls strange ..respect, it is strange that tlicii r 
neglect of her should cause my love to kindle into a ilamc ‘ 
ardent appreciation. 

247. thrown to my chance, contemptuo.isly flung to me to t.il 
or leave as 1 like ; with the idea, in chance, of good fortune, .ii< 
perhaps, iu thrown, of the throwing of dice. 

249 waterish, used with the contemptuous sense which .i' 
jectives iu -ish often hJive. Wright ))oiiits out that Biirgiur' 
was the best watered district of France. 

250. unprized, it is doubtful whether the meaning is ‘ unpri.'r 
by others, but jireoious to me,’ or ‘ invaluable.’ ‘ priceless ’: I" 
the termination -ed used for -aide, see Abb. g 37.5 

251. though unkind, though they are so unnatural, have nor 
of that afleotion which kindred should have ; cp. iii. 4. 69. 

2.52. here .. where, used as substantives. 

254. nor shall ever see, not mere futurity but ‘ are deteriiiu ■ 
never again to sec.’ 

256. grace, favour, good-will: benison, blessing from heu"ii‘' 
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accusative of Lat. henedicfio^ blessing, literally using 
u(>r<ls of good omen. 

•JoO. Ye jewels .father, you who are so precious in the ey^ r of, 
tic. The folios give 'J'he jewels, whieli some cdilois ])iefer, 
making the words appositional to you in tlie next line : wash’d, 
{••aiful. 

I know . are, for the redundant object, see Abb. 8 414 

‘Jhib professed, “Cordelia coinniits her fatlu-r to tin* lose 
nliuh her sisters bad piofessed, not to that whieli they really 
ticl ” (Delius). 

-54 stood I grace, if he looked upon nic vitli mu Ii f.i\(»ur 
ihat lie vould listen to my words. 

-05. I would ... place, I would iveonnneihl liiin to home better 
.du'lter than lie will tind there ; cj> Cy/nh. li. ‘A. 51, “ Wlio lets 
p) hy no vant.igcs that may Prcjur you to Ins daiightei." 

205. So, witli these words 

257. Prescribe not, in the belief that the /n, in the full jihiane 
‘pieserihe not to us,’ is absorbed in the final t of rot, Imiiih'ss 
I' linlH not, and refers to other iiistaiice.s of sueli ab.'-oij»li*m 
fctudy, anxious ende.ivour. 

200. At fortune’s alms, as something wliieh forlune lias given 
■ill of mere chaiity ; cp. 0th. iii. 4 122, “And shut ]n>Relf ii}) 
in .‘‘Oine other course To fortnnPs almn,” i <’. to ietei\e wli.iti-ver 
f'utiurj may be pleased to send me out of chanty ; in both e.iM S 
'4 ^'Oinetliing doled out in niggard faslnon : alms, a singular 
noun, contracted from Lat. (icnno‘*yna^ (ik. ^X<ii|Jio<rvKTt) compae- 
I'lon, tlii’ough A..S. ahiuvsHt: scanted, fallen .sliort m. 

270 And well wanted, ainl wdl deserve (li-if want of lov** 
'Diieli you have shown others ; for the con.sti in lion, Sf hmidt 
‘'•nipares C. E. ii. 1. 97, “What ruin^i ai-e in me that (-an be 
hnuid liy him not A. O. in. 0 52, “<nir /o/'r, \vlii<'h, left 

Is often left tmloved^^^ i.e. unfelt. 

2,1. plaited, complicated, intricate. 

2i2. Who cover ... derides, those who f-ndcavonr to ni;i‘-k their 
ioilts under specious shows, are at last made ridiculous by shanic. 
Dio folios and quartos give eorer-?, and the folioh u-.fh 
'Diifh some editors retain, referring Wbo to Time, and making 
the object of both covern and derides. 

“/**• nearly appertalna, closely, vitally, eoneeriiH: will hence 
^di depart hence; the verb of motion omitted, as frcipionth 
''^ithyow7i, hen^e, hither. 

^'9. age, old age. 

with what poor judgement, with what little discernment. 
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282. grossly, palpably, evidently ; cp. A. IK i. ,3. 184v “tliiii. 
eyes See it so rjrosdy shown in tliy behaviours.” 

284. slenderly known himself, iniperfoctly known his own ini', 
and purposes. 

285. The best . time, even in the days when he was lod- 
given to freaks of caprice, when his mind w.is most healthv. 

287. engraffed, the form yrafl a.s a verb is coriupt, )>cin!: li' 
to a confusion with i/rajled, originally the past participlr 
ijiaff; but ,Shakespeare uses botli forms. The veil) comes In' 
the subs, (jraff, a scion, so called “ from the resemblance ef r- 
cut slip to the shape of a pointed pencil.. Gk. ■ypa.(plov, a -.t}!' 
pencil”. . (Skeat, Ety. Diet.): condition, temperament. 

288, !). infirm ... years, made more choleric by inlirnnty. 

290. starts, caprices, fits of pa.ssion ; cp. i. H. IV. iii. 2. 12'' 

“ Base inclination and the start of spleen” : like, likely. 

292, 8. There is., him, he .and the king of France aic st 
engaged in ceremonious f.iiewells. 

29.3. hit together, be of one mind. 

293-5. if our father . us, if our father continues to beh.iM ' 
the .same capr-icious manner as at picseut. his sinicndcr)il i' 
kingdom will cause us manifold annoyances, unless ne .i.c'c 
upon a plan as to the way in which we arc both to treat him. 
we must concert a plan tor consistentlv treating his cainiee-, v 
they arise. 

297. i’ th' heat, promiitly ; stiike while the iron is hot. 


Scene IT. 

1. goddess, patroness of my fortune.s ; he being a natui.d, ■■ 
illegitimatt', sou. 

1, 2. to thy bound, it is youi dictate.s, not those of Ian .c' 
custom, to which my se'rvioes .ire due. 

2-4. Wherefore ... me, why should I stand a pa.s.sive viclnii 
the blows of rigid custom, and allows the prudish scriipU's i' 
nations to disinherit me ? custom refers totho ordinance of pnm 
geniture, curiosity to the scruples which made a bastard iir.); 
able of inheriting property. For deprive, = disinherit, M’ii-'‘‘ 
cites Baret’s Ahtearie, s.v. to deprive, “ To cast his soniie out ■ 
his house, to dcpriiie or put him from the hope of succession. ' 
inheritance, for some misdeede : to abast-irdize him. " 

,'), moonshines, months 

C. Lag, behindhand (.'C. in being born): Why., base, ''I'' 
should I be branded witlithe terms bastard and base-born '. 
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7. When my... compact, when Mu* paits of my Ixxly arc as 
well put together ; my proportions as well a<lju.sto<l. 

S. generous, lofty in it.s thoughts : my shape as true, my form 
;is iiuly patterned after nature, as \\ell shaped. Cp. .sVmw. 
l\ii. (), ‘‘Methinks no face so gracious is as mme, No ^/uiy/r si> 

0 As honest madam's issue, as the oOkpung of n»y Indy whf» 
of being an honest wife ; madam's, used witlj a snreastic 
emphasis. 

12. your land, the lan<l to wliich yoti are ludr. 

\X la to, is equally felt towards. 

IT), speed, prove 8ucces.sful in llic object with wliicli it is 
w i itten. 


16. And ... thrive, and my design pro.sper. 

17 top, rise above; cp. below n. .‘1. *20.5, M(i<h iv 3 .57, ‘‘N«*t 
111 tlie legions Of horrid hell can come a devil moie damn’d In 
v\ils to top Macbeth/* 

IH. stand up for, rise in defence of. 

*i0 subscribed his power, signed away lii.s kingly aiitii<*tity; 
not Miat there w'as a deed wdiich he liteially sigiual, but that In* 
made a formal transfer of his autlioiity. 

21. Confined to exhibition! limited to a fixed allowame; (p 
*>th. i. 3. 238, “ I crave fit disposition for my wife. !)ue n teiem e 
of place and exhibition"; a term still in use .it the lunMiMties 
for an annual stipend generally Kinallcr in amount than a ' m liol- 
liiship.’ 

*22 Upon the gad! goaded by siuhlen impulse; gad, go:ui, 
"itli which word it is cognate. 

23. So please, ellipticfll for ‘ if it so please ’; mendy a courteouH 
form of address. 

*24. to put up, to conceal ; nr. in the pocket, as in L. A L iv 
1 109. * 

2h. terrible, indicating fear, frightened ; for adjet lives in -hU 
both an active and a passive sense, see Abb § 3. 

33, all o’erread, wliolly read over. 

30. either to detain, alike by retaining; the imh finite n> 
hmtive. 


37. to blame, deserx’ing of Idame, to be blamed ; see Abb. i .k»9. 

40 as an . virtue, in order to make trial or expennont of my 
Honour Steevens points out that both essay and taste ai <- < > ots 
from royal tables, where the food and <lrink were 
Y an officer appointed for that purpose in oidcr to snow that 
were not poisone<l ; essay and assay are the same word, 
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from the Lat. (‘xa<ihiin, a tiial of weiglit, but the latter foriTi a 
now chiefly confined to the testing of metals. 

41. This policy . age, probably, as Schmidt explains, a hendi 
ady.s for ‘ this policy of holding age in reverence. ’ 

42. to the best . times, to the best years of our lives, ? > 
youth, when we are capable of full enjoyment. 

4.5. till our . them, till from our age we arc unable to, etc 

4.5, 4. I begin tyranny, the tyrannical lestraint eveiLisoi 
by old age (ix. his ohl father) bemns to strike me as somethin'; 
which it is weak and foolish to submit to, 

d."). not as suffered, not by virtue of any power it inheientlv 
pos.scsae.s, but by virtue of its being submitted to; the ab-sti.i't 
tyranny involves the concrete tyrantu, hence who for whrh, 
tlioiigh who frequently personifies irrational antecedents. 

47. would sleep, were to sleep. 

5*2. a heart... In, a heait and .i brain in winch to conceive it. 

55. casement, open window ; properly the frame forming a 
window, or part of a window, which opened on hinges attiulad 
to the upright side of the frame in which it was fixed; ij' 
if/. iV. J). ill. I. 57, “Why, then may you have a caxinml of 
the great chamber window, where we play, open.” 

56. closet, private room. 

57. character, hand-writing, literally a mark stamped or cn 
graved. 

58. matter, purport, tenour; durst, I should dare to; snk 
junctive. 

59. In respect of that, seeing that the matter is not good. 

00. were, the subjunctive implying a greater uncertainty. 

62. hand, hand-writing. 

64, 5 sounded ... business, endeavoured to find out what >"ii' 
views were on the subject; a figure from taking soundings 
water. * 

67. sons . age, sons having come to maturity; for the iinplic' 
participle, see Abb. § 381. 

7*2 apprehend, seize and have brought before me. 

70, 7. you shall,, course, you will bo sure to bo tokinc » 
direct course to your object; the folios give shonld. an irrcgiil''t 
sequence difficult to explain except by a change of thought. 

77. where, whereas ; ns frequently in Shakespeare. 

78. mistaking his purpose, i.e. as you may find out afterwanh 
that you have done, etc. 

78-80. It would .. ohedience, your acting in that way wouIa 
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he .t desperate wound to your own honour, and uould ultcily 
all feelings of filial obedience in him : pawn down. lay 
»iou n as a pledge. 

81. your honour, here a title usual in addrosain^ a loid. 

82. pretence, design, intention; in the senae of (he 

word is less common in Shakespeare. 

vSo, 6. by an .. assurance, by (he proof of your own (uia. 

S(i. have your satisfaction, be c<m\ineed one way or (lie other. 

89. Nor is not, the einphatie double iiegatne. 

91, 2. wind me into him, insinuate yoiiiself into Ids eoiitiil< ?h o 
and find out for me wdiat his real purjiose.s aie; me, as n |iu m nt* 
ing the old dative, =:for me. 

02, 3. frame ... wisdom, manage tlie matter in the way (Jmt 
scf'in.s wisest to you. 

9.3 I would . . resolution, I would give uj) all th.it I jiosseKs to 
ho fully assured one way or the other. 

94, ,). convey., means, manage the business witli all the 
fh-xterity that circiimataiices allow ; convey, fitvpMutly lo-fM! iii 
•'^hakespeare with the sense of socrccy <u mlioit m.in.tgt inent, 
and so a.s a euphemism for stealing. 

97.8. though the wisdom., thus, though the knowhdgc of 
Tiatural laws pretends to account for su< li yihciKunon.i by (Ids or 
that supposition The belief in astrology wa.s sull larop.oit m 
tia se days, and Shakespeare’s plays abound m n ferenees to it. 

95, 9. yet nature ... effects, yet the natural axoild (f inan- 
^*iid as part of the order of nature) finds that disasters follow 
npon these portents: divide, become tstiangtd , take iip<»p|SHite 
‘•idrs III quarrels. 

lOl. the bond, the recognised bond of love and duty towaids 
t'Uh other: for the, expressing iioloiiety, set' Abb. 92. 

101.4. This villain child, this vdlany of my f-<m l onuH undor 
^hf head of the prediction that the sonVhall lie at (niuity with 
du' father; this deviation of the king from tin* in.^-timth of 
’Mature comes under the head of the predution that the fatln-r 
^hall be at enmity wdth the child ; bias, an Jiiclination to one 
a tendency to deviate from the direct line ; in ns Iitcial 
•'"^nse used especially of the inclination given Uf a bow! by tlie 
UHeition of a weight on one side of it. 

the best... time, our best days, 

lOo. hoUownees, insincerity. 

lOG. disquietly, causing disquiet, trouble. 

. 7. it shall... nothing, you will lose nothing by doing ho, 

U will be to your advantage to do so. 
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110. foppery, folly by whicli the world clicats itself; l)ii 
foi>pe,i\y to cheat. 

111, 2 often behaviour, as often as not the result of <iiir 
own extravagant indulgence; cp. H. 11. ii. 2. St, “Now c•ollu^ 
the Hick hour that Ids aarjiit made”: make guilty of, accuse 
causing. 

114. treachers, traitors. 

115. by spherical predominance, in consequence of coii im 
]>lancts being in the ascendant at our birtli, and so influcnun.; 
o»ir conduct. 

116. Influence, used by Sliakespeare in this sense oidy with 
icferencc to the power exerted by celestial bodies ; tlie motUni 
sense being a relic of the astrological belief. 

116, 7. all that .. In, all our sinful indulgences: thrusting cn, 
incitement. 

118, pat, in the very nick of time ; cp. Ilaynl. iii. 8. 78, “ X"« 
might 1 do it pa/:”; iV. /). id. 1. 2; Skeat says, 

hanlly he other than the same wor<l as y^af, a tap Ihil tli- 
sense is clearly due to an extraordinary confusion with l>u 
pat, fit, convenient in time” catastrophe, “just o.s tin- tii 
cumstiuice which decides the catastrophe of a play intervenes "» 
the very nick of time, when tlie action is wound up to its iiisi'. 
and tlie audience are impatiently expecting it ” (Heath); the wni 
literally means a sudden turn, hence commonlj^ a ainlden liu': 
of misfortune, a calamity. 

HO. cue, according to Butler’s Knijlinh Orammnr, 1684, fn*:' 
“ Qy a note of entrance for actors, because it is the first Ictt< i '• 
quundo, wlion, showing when to enter and speak ’ ; accordiiiL'' ^ 
Xliusheu, The Onide. info the Toinjue'*, from “7//. a teim U" > 
among stage-players, a [from] Lat. quails^ i.e at what mannt 1 * •’ 
word the actors are to begin to spe.ik, one after another ha.s 
his speech” ; according to Skeat, from F. queue, a tail, “us 
idfying the last words, <jr tail-end of the speech, of the preot'h’u’ 
speaker.” 

119, 20. Tom 0’ Bedlam, “Tom’s o* Bedlam, or Poor Toni-. 
Bedlams, or Bedlam beggars, or Abraham-nien, were 
vagabonds, who, in the days of Shakespeare, were to be foiui * 
in various parts of England”.. (Dyce, G/o'<h.) They pretentU* 
to have been confined in Bedlam {i.e. Betlilehein Hospital " 
Lunatics) and not to be in their right senses, divlsiors 
estrangements, family quarrels; cp. above, 1. DO, “brotiu^' 
divide.” 

120, 1. fa, sol, la, ml, notes in the musical scale; “ Edrnun-^ 
is merely singing to himself in order not to seem to ob-ri'‘' 
Edgar’s approach ” (Wright); with which Furness compart- 
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1/ ir. I. 3. 4t, M'liere Mistre.'ss Quickly sing.'i “ And dcwn, dnnn, 
adn'Mi-a," when Doctor Cains is ap|)ro.U'hiiif; 

It?), f). this other day, only n day or (wo ago ; the other day, 
.n wc now .say. 

It?.), should, would necessarily; wasilcstiiiod to : sec Ahh itiiil. 
I*), busy yourself, take the trouble to ii.iy any atleiilnm to. 
VI', 8 . I promise unhappily, I can tell you that his piedic. 
Ilona aie being fultilled w'lth only too unfortunate aeiui.u y ; as 
of, Midi for instance as those which have reference to" The 
whole of this paa.sagc to “Come, come" in Edmnmra nest 
^peeeh is Omitted in the folios, and has a vmy spunous look. 

''ihinidt jHiints out that there are in it no lcs.s than m\ ... 

of wolds not elsewhere u.scd by Shakes]>eare, vi/. unnaturalness, 
menace (as a noun), malediction, dissipation, cohorts, ami 
astronomical 

l.'tl. needless dlfhdences, causelcs.s dmtiust. sus]>ieion, .imong 
frii'iids ; as iii K. ./. i. 1 , i;,'), “thou dost .sbame lliy mother. And 
woiimi her lionour by tliisNow-a-daysthe woid means 
dt‘'tni.Ht of oneself, excessive modesty. 

I.'il, 2. dissipation of cohorts, if it means .mvlbing. nnn.t mean 
imitmons beliaviour in troops; and pcrliaps lebrs to l.'lonecster's 
Words, “in citie.s, mutinies.” I believe we should read r(/a.yo/’t.», 

I' tdlowships. Cp. helow, ii. 1 . 98. 
l.'1.3. a sectary astronomical, a diseijile of asirological teaching. 
119. at my entreaty, as I now^ entreat yon. 

143. qualified, modified. 

144, with the mischief allay, wonbl scarcely be ap|i(a^e<l 
iven hy injury to your person ; for mischief, m tins si use w illi a 
g'liitivo, cp. Mach. i. .O.’S], “ you innrdering ininistei.s, W'lieieon 

^ on wait on nature's 7 nUchtcf,'' i.c. the destrucUon of life, 

14", 8 . have a continent forbearance, restrain yoiiisclf and 
ker p out of his w^ay. • 

149. fitly, conveniently ; in such a w'ay that without link you 
'!ia\ be able to judge for yourself of what I have told yon, 
loll, to the best, for tlie best ; as is best for you. 
lot any good , you, any good iiitendisl towaiils you. 

, bi), 6 . but faintly , . of It, only in faint outline, not rolonnng 
bic picture ill its true horror.s ; image and horror, a hciidiadys 
horrihte. image. 

lo7 anon, shortly : A..8. on an, in one (imstant). 

lo,S. I do ... business, rest a8.sured that your interests are safe 

'»>’ hands. 

161. honesty, simplicity of nature ; straightforwardneBS. 
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l(i2. My ... easy, my treacherous designs find it easy to ciiiili 
as I please : I see the business, iny way is clear to mo. 

1G3. wit, ingenuity. 

104. All with fit, to me nothing comes amiss that 1 c.in 
shape to my own purposes. 


Scene III. 

1. for ... fool, we should now say either ‘for ohiding hi-- 
fool, or ‘ for the chilling o/his fool ’ ; for the verbal with of. sit 
Abb. § 17S ; fool, jester, 

4, 5. He hashes . odds, he bursts out into some violent eM'C's 
that throws everything into confusion. 

7. On every trifle, on the slighte.st cause 

0. If you ... services, if you show less alacrity to do his hiddnu 

10. answer, he responsible for, take upon myself. 

12 Put on ..please, assume any appearance you like of heiiu 
too tired of his service to attend on him with readiness; mat 
linn wibli a neglect which shall sliow you are weary of liu 
caprices. 

1th I Id have ...Question, I shall be glad that he .sb'-nii't 
demand what is the meaning of your behaviour ; that matte’' 
shoulil be brought to a jiomt by his demanding, etc. 

14. If he .. it, if he should be dissatisfied with the result: let 
him, tlie verb of motion omitted, as in i. 1. 27.). 

16. Not over ruled, namely, that uc are not going to allow 
ourselves to be controlled by liis fancies 5 Idle, foolish. 

17, 8. That still .. away ! who (f.c. seeing that he) still u'dit* 

to exercise those privileges of authority which he has handei 
over to others « 

19, 20. Old fools . abused, old fools are no better than halM"* 
(old age IS but “ second childishness.” cp. A, Y. L. ii. 7. 165|, rind 
must l)e treated with checks as well as flatteries, when 
flatteries are seen to be turned to bad account, i.e. %vhen old 
taking advantage of the indulgence with which their weakuf^'<" 
are treated, arrogate to themsehes absurd privileges ; as. 
bably used for ai tre/f or perhaps =/or, of. ^'arun*' 

conjectures have been made, none of w'hich seem satisfactoi) ■ 
and 11. 17-21, which do not appear in the folios, may have hv^' 
rejected by Shakespeare when revising. 

22 . have colder you, be treated with less warmth of welco®^ 
by you and your fellow-servants. 
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23. What... matter, do not troidde yourself us to wli.it iiiiiy l>o 
tlie conseiiuence : so, to that purpo.sc. 

24, 5. I would , . speak, my object iii hm ing yon bcli.ii<■ in tins 
in.innoi- is to afford myself an opportnmty (in )i!s coinpliiints) of 
speaKing out my mind on tlie .subject, and such opportunity 1 
shall gam m this way. 

2(i. my very course, a course identical with mine. 


.Scene IV. 

1. other accents, i.e other tlian my natural ones. 

2. defuse, disguise ; i.e the tone, not the me.uiing. .Shake 

speare uses both fie/u.*te and hut it is doubtful whether 

they are not merely dilfeient sf'ellings of the same wonl 

2-4. my good ... likeness, the good object 1 have in vii h may 
completely succeed in bringing about those resnltH « hieh led me 
to di.sguise my person ; in carry there is probably an .illusion lo 
an arrow carrying to the maik, i.e le.iching the in.iik, though 
the construction is ‘carry itself through ’; razed, cia.scd, hlotle.l 
out, as of something written, or jiainted ; cp. Soiiii x.\i. 11, 
■'The painful warrior . After a tliousaud victoiies once foil’d, 
Is from the hook of honour razed (juite.” 

If thou condemu’d. if you can manage to act. the part of a 
stT\ ant j,, the presence of him hy whom you have heeii oondeiimed 
to exile. 

fi. So, in that way. 

7. full of labours, a most zealous servant. 

S. a jot, the smallest pa,rt!clc of time ; Jot, from tik. lefa, t, 
the smallest letter of the alphabet. 

_ H. profess, i.e as to your capacities, set iiji for ; op. M. A. 

• n. 4. 68, “how long have yon //rofesserf,apprehension ? ’ t.c. set 
“P for being an intelhgeiit person. 

, I’k put me In trust, trust mo with any business ; especially an 
"uiwtant business, as in 0th. ii. 3. 131, ” 1 fear the trust Othello 
Ii’i/k him in.” 

14. converse, associate,' the older and more literal sense of the 
"ord. 

13. cannot choose, have no other choice; cannot help it: to 
®at no fish, probably, as Warburton explains it, am no papi-st, 
o’U a loyal subject, the papists, who on fast-days feci on fisii, 
a ing accounted in Elizabeth’s time as enemies to the goveriiineiit. 
' ■‘(icll thinks that Kent meant he was a jolly fellow, and no lover 
of .such meagre diet as fish. 
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19. for a subject, in your capacity as a subject. 

.^0. keep honest counsel, honestly keep a seeret. 

.30, 1. mar . It, spoil an elaborate story in relating it; curlouB, 
one beyond his simple undenstanding. 

3.'). to love, as to love. 

3(5. to dote, to be foolishly fond of. 

40. knave, servant; A.>S. cnafa, a later form of cnapa, a bn) 

44. the clotpoU, the lubberly fellow, boor, blockhead ; clol, i- 
an earlier foi'in of clod (the original sense being a ball) which up 
still have in ‘ clorf-hopper,’ used for a clumsy fellow, literally mu 
who hops over cloila, i.e. a peasant, rustic. In Climb, iv. 2. IS4, 
wo have clotpoll as a contemptuons term for the head. 

47. mongrel, cur, wretcheil fellow ; properly an animal « 
mi.xed breed, and probably, according to Skeat, “shoit fir 
mon(/-er-cl^ with double diminutive siillixes as in cocX'-cr r/, /ad 
er-ei (a small pike), so that it was doubtless originally appbcil tn 
puppies and young animals .. The sense is *a small animal o' 
mingled breed” (Ely. Did.). 

.51. in the roundest manner, in the most off-hand terms ir ' 
sible ; with no .ittcmpt to conceal his rudeness. Abbott, liacoo. 
E,i.s-ay of Truth, remarks, “ round was naturally used of tli.it 
which is symmetrical and complete (as a circle is) : then of am 
thing iMorowjh. Hence (paradoxically enough) ‘ I went round f 
work,’ means ‘ I went straight to the point ’ ” 

.5(i. as you were wont, with which you were once acciistoiiioi 
to be treated. 

57. appears, which is seen ; for the omission of the relati'o, 
see Abb. § 244. 

61. my duty, I, in my duty. 

6,3. rememberest, remind; cp. Tnnp. i. 2. 24.3, “Let mr 
remember thee what thou hast promised”; conception, suspicion' 
as in Oth iii. 4. 1:56, “ J’ray heaven it be state-matters, -in'' 
no conception nor no jealous toy Concerning you” ; v. 2- 55, “dll' 
strong conception That I do groan withal.” 

64. a most faint neglect, a great coldness and want of proper 
attention; for faint, cp. Tim. iii. 1. 57, “Has friendship sinhi' 
faint and milky heart ? ” . . 

65. jealous curiosity, suspicious and microscopic sensitiveiic“' 
a sensitiveness about my dignity which made me look "i'” 
unreasonable minuteness into every trifle of their behaiioi'’ 
towai'ds me, made me construe into a matter of importance eici) 
trifling neglect which I fancied I detected ; whicb, referring w 
his own conception. 

66. pretence, design, intention ; see above, 1. 2. 76. 
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67mS this two days, this space of two days ; cp. Marh. v. 5. 
,■>7, “ Witlnii thin three mile”; M. M. i. ^ *JI, “fm //n.'^ imu tccn 
\cais”; so, Co?', iv. 1. 55, “ ])ut seven j cans ” 

()1>. into, frequently used by Shakespeare bcfoie the names of 
countries, 

72. I would Bpeak, I desire to speak. 

75 My lady’s father ! i.e. instead of giving' me t)ie title of 
king, do you speak of me as nothing more tlian your mi.stn ss* 
f.itlicr’ 


7H. I beseech your pardon, you must excuse my t4‘Umg yon m>; 
said without any real penitence, but rather willi .i contemptuous 
courtOHy. 

7!). bandy looks, meet my look of di.«p]casurc witli mkIi 
audacious assurance ; to bandy was to beat to and fro, as a ball 
at tennis: cp Webster’s Whiff. Devil., p .'10, cd. Dyce, “'riiat 
^'lule he had been bandyhuf at ^’7/7?^s■” ; the form hand was also 
used, as in The Daf^sionate Mo?'rKc, 1594, “ Ivove shall Is* inivdid 
away with the racket of dissimulation.” Cotgrave gi%cs “ loior 
a hinder et d racier cont?'P. To ba?idy at 'I'ennis; and (by 

Metaplior) to pursue witli all inboleucy, iigour, exlicmit\.” 

SI. Nor tripped neither, i.e. I suppose you 'll Siiy tliat you will 
not allow' yourself to be tripped up, as one trips up an ojiponcnt 
at f(K)tball. 


>S4. I’ll teach you dilferences, I’ll teach you the <Ii/n'rc'in‘o 
between a king and a rascally servant like youiscif. 

'S5, 6, If you tarry, if you wished to be knocked down again, 
‘‘biy ; i.e. if you do not wisK to bo knockccl (bovii again, jou will 
take yourself off; measure, by lying his full length • goto, an 
expression more frequently used, as here, in a contemptuous or 
indignant W'ay ; sometimes as an exhortation: have you wisdom.' 
‘ill. }ouare w'ise enough (are you?) to see that you had better 
l>'i off. 


earnest, earnest-money; money fjiven as a t»dvi n of en- 
caging the services of any one; literally a pledge, from M. K 
a pledge,with excrescent t; no connection with the adjec- 
though Shakespeare plays upon the two senses in 'I 
* b'3, Hpecd. But did you pei'ccivc her earficsi?^ 

Kave me none, except an angry xvoid” ; ('. D. ii. 2. 24, “Jlojfi, 
'•■r'. for God’s sake! now your jest is earm-M: Lpon what 
I’lrgain do you give it me ?” 

^9. coxcomb, “a hood resembling a monk scowl, whi<h, -‘f 
'^ry early period, it xvas certainly designed to imitate, 
die head entirely, and fell dow'n over pait of the hreas a n 
’boulders. It was sometimes decorated with asses ears, or e 
^nninated in the neck and head of a cock, a fashion as o 
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the fourteenth eentury. It often had the coml) or crest only nl 
the animal, whence the term mkiromh or coxcomb was aftei waid^ 
used to denote any silly upstart ” (Douce, /UiiKfratiouH of ShnV 
speare, p. 508). 

91. you were beat, for this ungrammatical remnant of ancicm 
usage, the grammatical form being ‘ (to) me (it) were better,' fte 
Abb. § 2.30. 

93. one’s part, Abbott (§ 81) points out that %re never use tin- 
possessive inflection of the unemphatic oue as an nntecedejit. 

94. an, see Abb. § 101: eanst... sits, cannot acoominoilali' 
yourself to changes ; sit, of the wind, is freejuent in Shakespe.in, 
e.i/. M. V. i. 1. 18, If amt. i. 3. .56 We still .use the siniil.ir 
phrase ‘to know which way the wind blows.’ 

94, 5. catch cold. Farmer says, “ i.e. he turned out of ilooi., 
and exposed to the inclemency of the u'eather” : w'hioh is perliai ! 
to take the words with a too literal sei ionsness. 

96. on’s, of his. 

97. against his will, unintentionally: follow, should follow : 
subjunctive indicating uncertainty. 

98. nuncle, Nares, (tlossari/, points out that this was a faniih.ir 
contraction of irtfiic uncle, cinstomary with fools when addic^o i.' 
their superiors; and that in The Pibjrim, iv. 1, Almila. wli" 
has assumed the part of a fool, in meeting Alphonso, called Iniu 
nuncle, and in return is called by him vaunt, a contraction of 
snine aunt. 

103. the whip, i.e. you will be whipped if you are insolent. 

104. must to kennel, must be off to his kennel. 

105. Lady the brach. Lady, as the name of the hound ; bract 
bitch. Some editors follow tlie folios, ‘,the Lady Rrach ' : h'.t 
ini. II. IV. iii. I. 240, we have, “I had rather hear Lady, no 
brach, howl in Irish.” 

lOB A pestilent me ! Jiloberly considers this “ a passion.itc 
remembrance of OswmlA’s insolence ” ; but Lear would luiido 
attach so much importance to the incident. Possibly he im.nr 
that the fool’s words hit him hard in the remembrance of da 
way in which he had allowed flatterers to deceive him. 

110. showest, allow people to know’ that you possess. 

111. Speak ... knowest, do not think it necessary to speak oiO 
all j’ou think. 

112. owest, own. 

113. goest, walk ; cp. T. G. iv. 2. 20, “love Will creep i" 
service where it cannot yo. ” 

114. Learn ... trowest, learn more than you imagine yourself to 
know ; don’t be satisfied with what you merely beliei e. 
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115 Set less . throwest, prob;il>ly mean'?, siako a smaller sum 
than that which you liope to win in throw mu lli<' tine, ?.f dojuit 
risk your money unless you can g('t o<hK p'en \on. 

no, 20. Then ’tis for't, us you ga\»* me notlunu hn* it. y^m 
ran hardly expect from me anylhinjj; worth haMii^r, any moje 
than you would expect an opinion worth ha\mu fiom a l.iwsn 
w’lioin you liad not fecM. 

J.‘?2. Do thou . stand, do you represent him : T liave adoptrtl 
the insertion of there hetweeu thou ami for snu’K^*sl«‘d hy tl»e 
Cainh. Kdd. Hannier proposed ‘Or do,’ (haul- White pnnis 
'And do,’ but thou there answers e\aetlv to him bore in tlm 
former line. 

184. presently, at once, immediately ; as more generally in 
Shakespeare, 

185. motley, the fools w'ore partv-colonied elotln-s ; ll»fwonl 

moans of dtlferent colours, spotted, fiom “(). F. ‘('lotted, 

knotted, curdled, or curd-hke ’ ; tV>(-grave’’ (Skeat, Kttj. ihr(.) 

187. call me fool, i.e. by iinplicaiion. 

141. let me, leave me alone, leave me in soh^ po‘('>rssion of 
folly ; pretending to misuiiderfatand Kent’s w«>ids 

l4i, 2. If I had ... out, if a monopoly liad been gianird me ; if 
a grant of this monopoly had been issued lo me by loyal Hers 
patent ; “a satire on the gross abuses of nKmopobos at that limr, 
anrl the corruption and aval ice of the court iors wlio (commonly 
^'ent shares with the patentee *’ (Warburton). 

148, 4. they *11 he snatching, they ’ll try lo have their fingers in 
the pie. 

149, 50. thou borest dirt, you acted as foolishly as if, instead 
of riding tliiough thp dirty roads on your ass, yon had dis- 
mounted and taken the animal on your sliouhlcrs to save Ins fed 
from being dirtied. 

151. bald, used in a contemptuous sense, .TlmoHl c/jmil b> 
* fooli.sh,’ * empty,’ as in Cor. lii. 1. *104, “What shonhl the 
l>cople do with these Ixild trilnines ? ” 

132, 8. If I speak so, instead of saying * may I he wliini>ed 
If I speak as a fool,’ i f. assuiedly I do not speak as a fo(f, he 
^ in effect what comes to the same thing, if tlie venln t is that 
1 ''l>e^4k as a fool, let him be whipped who first delncreel that 
'Verdict, for my words are words of wi.sdom ; appaiMitiy 
in the same technical sense as in Y. L, iv. i. Hkn “ 
foolish coroners of that age fovvd it was ‘ Hero of ’ 

V. i. 5, “the crowiier hath sut on her awiXfindH it ( JiiiMian 
burial.” 

154, 5. Fool* ..foppish, “there never was a time wlicn fools 
'^ore loss in favour; and the reason is, that they were never so 
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little wanted, for wise men now supply their place ” (Jolin-innl 
For foppish, op. above, i. 2. 110; for grace, the folio.s give w, 
which does not scorn to suit the second lino of the couplet. 

167. apish, fantastical. 

159. I have used It, it has been my habit, practice. 

159 60. madest . .mother, i.e. by giving tlicm the power of 
punishment. 

162, 3. Steevens points out that these two lines are from ini 
old ballad. 

164. play bo-peep, amuse himself like a child. 

176. what makes .on? what is th.at frown doing on yniir 
brow? t e. what business have you to approach me w'ith a fimiii 
on your brow? The liter,al frontlet was a narrow band .nie.. 
the forehead which had the effect of contracting the brow.s. 

177. 1’ the frown, in the liabit of fiowniiig. 

179, HO. an O . flgpire, a mere cipher (without any digit i " 
give it a value) For the converse idea of an additional ciplu i 
multiplying by ten, cp. IF. T. i. 2. 6,7, “and, therefore like i 
cipher. Yet standing in rich place, I mult iply With one ‘ W' 
thank you’ many thou-sand moe That go before it” ; and l\'(ir 
Edward I , “ ’Tis but a cipher in agruni {i.e arithmetic), and n 
hath made of ton thousand pounds a hundred thousand pounds 

182. your face, .sr. by its angry e.xprossion. 

183, 4. Ho that . some, jirobatily a fragment of some satiin .u 
ballad, as llyce and Collier suppose 

185. shealed, shelled ; emptied of its peas ; A..S. .srra/r, sIhH 
or husk. 

186. all-licensed fool, fool to whom alltliceu.se i.s pcrmitied. 
Uceii'ie, libel ty exercised to an extravagant degree. 

187. other, for other instances of this word used as a iihn.i! 
pronoun, sec .Vbb. § 12. , 

188. carp, captiously find fault; the original sense of the woni 
appears to li.ave been that of ‘ boasting,’a sense winch later on 
was affected by the figurative sense of the Lnt. car/ierf. l‘) 
calumniate. In its earliest English use it meant only to ‘ spc.ik. 
‘talk’; at present it means to ‘ cavil at,’ frequently with tla' 
idea of iloing so querulously or without much reason. 

191. To have found, on the complete present after verbs a! 
hoping, etc., see .Abb. § .360. 

193 protect this course, throw' the shield of your sancti n 
over this behaviour : put It on, stimulate, instigate, it. 

194. allowance, approval; cp. below, ii. 2. 112, and 0th. i- h 
128, “ If this be known to you and your allowance.” 
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l!)-t 0 Which If you .. proceeding-, if you slmnlil dn mi, ymr 
fault would not be allowed to go iinuotieed, noi- sliould wo iiosi. 
I.uo to redress the wrongs thus done ; and if in our laie foi tin- 
lulfare of the state, the ineasure.s we might tiiko .should taiiso 
\iiii oficiiec that it M'oiild otheiwise he shaiiiofiil to iidhet ii|ioii 
Mill, the exigency of the occasion would ju.stify oiii action as one 
ft simple prudence; the sentence, as Mohi’ily says, “laliouis 
midor a pletlioia of iidatives.” 

-02. It head it young, the ctirly pro\iiioial foim of llm old 
coniine i.s proh.'ibly here used in ‘ hahy talk,’ a.s ni II', iii, 2 
I0!k “ I'he innocent milk in iV nio,st jiiiiooont month " .Mohoily 
Miimocta the fool’s couplet with ttoiiorirs spi-ooli thus- -* ' \'i‘.s.‘ 
iipho.s the fool, ‘and so the young cm-koo, waiiliiig the iiost to 
it'olf was under the regrettable noccs.sity of biting oil' the ho.td of 
its foster-mother the sparrow; tvliii-h, iiiidor tin; oiioumstaiiooH, 
was not a shame, but an act of di.scictioii.’” (’p. .1 I' ii <i. 2.S, 
i. n. IV. V. 1. 50-01 

‘20.‘(. darkling, in the dark ; “ there w ore .some advoib.s in (k K. 
originally d-itive fomiiiine singular, eiidingm -iiom, -mn/n, fi/n/n, 
-hin>ja A few of thc.se, without the dali\-e sutllx, exist umloi- 
tho form -hiuf or -loiuj. iiti Juatf/oiifj {() I'l aiihluui, 

‘•nh loiiij, dai-f Alt;/(dai klong),tiiid Jlnlloiuj” (Moms, //nk 
p. li)4). In answer to Sir .loslnia Iloynolds’ siipjiosition 
that these words of the fool are jiiirpo.soly iiioohon-nt iii ordoi to 
take the edge off too .shaip a speech, Knight loplns that they 
are not incoherent, and that Shako.spcare “ foiimi the almost 
nhiilical image applied to the stoiy of r/t-ar, as lolalod hv 
S|)onser, F. (J. ii. 10. 30, ‘ But true it i.s that when the oj lo is 
‘'pent. The light goes out, and wi-eke i.s throw-nc aw.t.v ; So when 
ho had lesigiul his regiment, Ifis daugliter g.oi dosjm'o lii.s 
dioiiping day.’” , 

■207 fraught, filled, stored ; elsewhere in Sliako.sjioaie the jue 
I’O'ition is jvilh, not of. I'or the word used ahsohiloly, < ji. //. I • 
U- 2, 139, “ To mark the {ul\-J'raiiffhf man and be.st indued 
203. dispositions, moods; cp. Ihnnt. i 5 17'2, "lo l'"t an 
toitic dUposttion on”: of late . you, that ha\e of late heeii 
‘hanging you; cp. Cor. i. 1. 77, “ You are tmiif/Kfiiid hy 
I'llaiiiity Thither where more attends you,” 

211 Jug, according to Halliwell, an old nickname for Joan, 
and also a term of endearment 

“l-f, 5. Either . lethargied — either lii.s mental jiowers aie 
t'tow-ing w-e.-ik, and his capacity for distiiigui.shmg hetweeii what 
I-I real and w hat is imaginary has fallen into a slate 01 t^npoi , 
the sentence is broken off without tlie alternative being stale'. 
for notion, cp. Marl), iii. J. 83, “all things else that iiiighl io 
•talf a soul and to a notion crazed Say ‘ Thus did Baiiquo. 
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little wanted, for wise men now supply tlieir place ” {.lolmsnnl. 
For foppish, cp. above, i. 2. 110; for grace, the folios giso i.v/, 
which docs not seem to suit the second line of the couplet. 

157. apish, fantastical. 

159. I have used it, it has been my habit, practice. 

159 60. madest. .mother, i.e. by giving them the pouer of 
punishment. 

162, 3. Steevens points out that these two lines are from ai. 
old ballad. 

164. play bo-peep, amuse himself like a child. 

176. what makes .on? what is that frown doing on ymr 
brow? i r. what bn.siness have you to ai)proiich me witli a flown 
on your brow? The literal frontlet w.as a narrow band a(■|o^■. 
tho forehead which had the ed'ect of contracting the brow.s. 

177. T the frown, in the habit of frowning. 

179, 80. an 0 figure, a mere cipher (witiiout any digit I" 
give it a value) For the converse idea of an additional ciplici 
multiplying by ten, cp. \V. 7'. i. 2. 6, 7, “and, therefore lilo' i 
cipher. Yet .stonding in rich place, I multiply With one 
tliank yon ’ many thoirsaud moo Th.at go before it ” ; and fVrli'. 
Edward /., “ ’Tis but a cipher in agrum (i.e arithmetic), aii<l ■■ 
hath made of ten thousand pounds a hundred thousand pouiiils " 

182. your face, .sr. by its angry oxpiession. 

183, 4. He that . some, probably a fr.agment of some .satiin’.il 
ballad, asDyce and Collier suppose, 

185. shealed, shelled ; emptied of its peas ; A.S. .icraie, ^luil 
or husk. 

186. all-licensed fool, fool to whom allcliccnse is penuituil 
Hcetfie, liberty exercised to an extravagant degree. 

187. Other, for otlier instances of this word used as a pliiial 
pronoun, see Abb. § 12. , 

188. carp, captiously 6nd fault; the original sense of the 
appears to have been that of ‘ boasting,’a sense which later fii 

was alTccled by the figurative sense of the Lat, earprn. >' 
calumniate. In its earliest English use it meant only to ‘ tpc-ik. 
‘talk’; at present it means to ‘ cavil at,’ fieijuently with tkr 
idea of doing so querulously or without much reason. 

191. To have found, on the complete present after verbs c; 
hoping, etc., see .A-bb. § 360. 

193 protect this course, throw the shield of your sancti' H 
over this behaviour : put it on, stimulate, instigate, it. 

194. allowance, approval; cp. below, ii. 2, 112, and 0th. i- 1 
128, “ If this be known to you and j’our allowance. ” 
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1J14 9. which if you .proceeding:, if you shoiilil do so. \our 
fiiilt wouhl not be allowed to uniioiu'ed, nor sljoul<I wo Lom 
t.ilo to redress the -wrongs tluis done ; diid if in our oarc for tlio 
wt'lfai'e of the state, the measures we miglit tak<' sliould t'uuso 
\ou od’ence that it would otliorwise be shiuneful to millet ujmn 
\ou, the exigency of tlic occasion "would justify our .utioii as cuu* 
ot snuple prudence; the sentence, as Mobcily says, “laliouis 
inuU-r a plethora of lelativcs.” 

•JO-, it head . . it young, the early pro\im*ia] foim of tin* old 
;:i‘intlve is probably here uslmI in ‘baby-talk,’ as in M'. 7’. in. ‘i 
IO!k ■*The innocent milk in most jnn«)eent month." Moln-ily 
(■•niU'Cts tlie fool’s couplet with (Joncnrs spois li llm^ ‘ ^ rs,' 
J‘j»h<-s the fool, ‘and so the young cuckoo, wanting the to 
iiwlf was under the regrettable necessity of luting off llu* head 
its foster-mother the sparrow; wdiich, under the circmnslanceK, 
was not a sliame, but an act of discretion ’ ” C'p. A n, <>. ‘-ks, 
i. //. /r. V. 1. 59-Gl. 

t?9‘k darkling, in llie dark ; “ there were some a<U<‘ib.s in O K. 
oiiginally dative feminine singul.ir, ending in -loe/o, -luiffa, 

■hudja A few of the.se, w'ithoiit the dative suillx, exist nn<h-i’ 
tlic foim -Idi'I or an (() 10 htulhntjAi 

/o/u/, darkliiuj Jtallin<j iwid jUitlovfj" (.Mom is, llisf. 

p. 104). in answer to Sir Jo.shua lb*) supposition 

Ill'll these w'ords of the fool are purposctly incoherent m order to 
t ike the edge oft* too shaif) a speech, Kniglit lephes lliaf they 
are not ineolierent, and tJiat Shakespeaie “ found t)je almost 
I'kuitical image applied to the story of Lear, as related by 
•''iM'ii.ser, F, Q. ii. 10. .'10, ‘But true it is that wlien the oyle is 
^b‘'nl, Tlie light goes out, and weoke is tlii'owiic away ; So wh<-n 
la ha«l resignd his regiment, IJis daughter g.m despi.Mj his 
di-Mipmg day.’^^ ^ 

“t>7. fraught, filled, stored ; elscwlicrc in Sliakespeaie the jue- 
ja»sition is xviih^ not of. For the wor<l used absolutely, ‘ P /7, 1. 
ii- 2. 189, “To mark the iyxW-Jraiujht man and best indued 

”0S. dispositions, mrtoils ; cp. JIuml. i o. 17*2, “'I’o put an 
Hiilic (lispo'yition on ” : of late . you, that have of late been 
'banging you; cp. Cor. i. 1. 77, “ You are trausporf^d by 
'-‘dainity Thither xvhere inoie attends you.” 

211 Jug, according to Halhw'cll, an old niekiiainc for .loan, 
'Uid also a term of cudeannent. 

-l-f, 5. Either., lethargled — either hi.s mental [Mowers arc 
i-'rowing weak, and his capacity for distinguMhiiig betwe. ii what 
J:; ual and what U imaginary lias fallen into a 8tat«5 of ; 

ue sentence is broken otf without the alleinatne being 
[‘Jr notion, cp. Mach. iii. 1. 83, “all things else that might lo 
h^lf a soul and to a 7iofion crazed Say ‘ Thus did I4aii(pio. 
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215. Ha ! waking? •• so, ha ! am I awake ? it cannot po.amIJj 
be so. 

218. I would leant that, sc. who I am; he .speaks wiih.nu 
noticing the fool’s words. 

218-20. for, by the .. daughters, for, if I were to jmlgo h\ llir 
marks of sovereignty about me, as well as by my knowledge lui.i 
reason, I should be per.snaded that I was Lear and eon8e(pu'ml\ 
that I had datighters, «'hioh cannot possibly bo the case after ti e 
treatment I have received. This seems to be the meaning of tie 
passage, which has been greatly debated. One difhcully llni 
has been found is that Lear when making over his kingdom te 
his daughters had given up all marks of soveieignty. It is tine 
that he had retained “ The inline anil all the additions to a King 
(i. 1. 1.84), but the “additions” can scarcely be the same .c- 
“marks.” 

221. Which they father, a continuation of the fool !, I.i>t 
speech, “ Lear's shadow.” 

223. admiration, astonishment; cp. IIami. iii. 2. .330, “jci.i 
behaviour liath struck her into amazement and a'lminitUm " 
II. V. ii. 2. 108, Gymb. i. 6. 38 : much savour, much of tl > 
same taste, character. Cp. the verb in T. Ah v. 1. 322, “ Tlin 
.laroms not much of distraction.” 

224. Of Other . pranks, of other caprices in which you li.i'f 
lately indulged. 

225. purposes, intentions in speaking to you as I have done 

228. debosh’d, the old spelling of debauched. Wcdg«o"‘l 

says that the radical idea seems to be to throw out of couim’. 
from F. banche, a row, rank, or course of stones, or bncU'-. m 
building. Skeat is inclined to connect hauche with (laid hn!'. .i 
balk, boundary, ridge of earth, or the Icel, hullr, a balk, beam 

230. Shows, appears. 

232. graced, dignified : doth speak, calls for, makes it'd! 
heard in demanding; cyi. A.C. i. 4. 20, “such time 'I’hat 
sjKitke as loud As his own state and ours.” 

233. be then desired, grant the request. 

235. disquantlty, reduce in number ; for other instance.' o! 
</iv-, = Hii-, see Abb. § 4.39. 

236-8. And the remainder ..you, and let the remainder 
attending you be such as shall be fitting a man of your age uii'l 
shall recognize what they are and what you are, i.e. shall beh of 
in conformity with their position and yours. Abb. (§ 354) 
this as an instance of the noun and infinitive used as a siibje. t • 
perhaps it is rather a confusion of constructions ; for depend = 
be a dependant of, cp. T. C. iii. 1. 5, “ Sir, I do depend upon ti"’ 
lord ”; for besort, cp. the substantive, 0th. i. 3. 239, “ 1' 
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Midi accoinniodation and hesorl As lei ols witli lioi- liioodin}», " i.r 
Midi suitable accommodation as, etc. 

utl. Yet daughter, I have still (though you li.m' ti-.i.sud to 
he sttdi) a datighter who will behave to me like a daughtei', 

i4.S. Make betters, treat as servants those who are in every 
way their superiors. 

tin. Woe .. repents, woe to him who finds out his mistake too 
late to remedy it ; here of com.se the too late is now that lie has 
git ell away all power over his daughter. 

'2i~>. your will, in accordance with what you wish. 

‘.US. sea-monster, it is perhaps not iieces.'.aiy to su|iiio.se that 
Shakespeare here meant any patticulai .sea-monster ; hiit if he 
(hd, it was probably the one slain by HereiileH m ilditciitig 
Hesioiic, to which reference is made in M. T. lii. 2 !>~, '•young 
jUeides, when he did redeem The virgin tribute paid by liowling 
Troy To the sea-monster." 

249. kite, used again as a term of reproadi in //. T. li. 1. SO, 
“the lazar kite" ; A. G. iii. l.S SO, “Ah, yon kite'’’ '1 he igiiolile 
habits of this bird in preying U])oii sickly and wounded Motims 
were no doubt know'll to .Shakespeaic. 

2'>0. of choice . parts, probably, as Wright think.s, the supi'r- 
lativc inflection belongs to choice as well as to rarest, wo Ahli 
§ 1198 ; parts, qualities, gifts ; we still use the phi.ise ' a man of 
parts,’ i.e. one endowed with good mitnr.il abilities 

2o‘2, 3, And In . .name, and w'ltli mo.st scrupulous obseivaine 
niamtii.iii the dignity that belongs to them ; some editors follow 

• oilier 111 reading worship, but .Shakeapeaio coiistaiilly uses 

• he plural of abstract nouns w'heie more than one peison is 
spoken of. 


2o.), (!. That, like * place, so Iiideous that, like an engine, you 
Wrenched tlie frame of my nature (iny natuial disposition) from 
its proper station (from that which it naturally Iield^ to, its 
linnest ties) ; the engine here meant, i.s the rack, whiih ois- 
huMted the limbs of those placed upon it; cp. below, v 3 2T2 4, 
“he hates him much That would upon the rack of this tough 
'terld Stretch him out longer” ; for the transposition of my, cp* 
IhIow', 1. 306, “ her brow of youth,” and sec .Ihh. § 42.3. 

2o7. the gall, such gall as was alteady in it. 

2.38. this gate, it being his brain to which he owed it that he 
had so misunderstood (lordelia. 


259. dear, which you should have valued highly. ^ 

261. moved, stirred to anger, excited 

267. derogfate, depraved, fallen from the nobleneas that should 
•t® its: spring, subjunctive used optatively. 
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268. must teem, i.s destined to be a niotlier. 

269. Create . . spleen, make her child entirely of malice, spiti- 

269, 70. that It may ... her, that it may live to be a 
grained, unnatural, torment to her ; thwart, not elsewhere in 
Shakespe.irc as an adjeethc, though in a literal sense, Milton li.ii 
it P. L. viii. 132, ‘‘Moved contrary with thwart obliquities 

107.'), “the slant lightning, whose thwart flame,” etc. 

271. In her youth, in hei youthful brow, in her brow w Inle 
.she i.s still young ; see note on 1. 'd.')."), above. 

27‘2. fret, wear away; eat out; .'\.S. fretan, contracted fiom 
for-zlan, for-, intensive, and etna, to eat. 

273. pains and benefits, maternal cares and proofs of ailcctiini. 
little more than a hcndiadys for ‘kindly care,’ as laughter and 
contempt for ‘ contemptuous ridicule.’ 

'Xlii, 6. How sharper . child, cp. A. F. A. ii. 7. 174-9. 

277. whereof comes this’ what is the cause of this bittei 
wrath 7 ’ 

278. to know, about finding out. 

279. 80. But let it, but let his present mood have such fn e 
play as his dobige allows it, as he in his dotage chooses in 
give it. 

281. at a clap, at one stroke. 

282. Within a fortnight! to tliink that she should have doiii' 
this when I have not been with her a fortnight! 8ee Jiitro'lii'- 
tioii. Duration of Action. 

‘28(i. Should make them, should spend thcmscives upon imv 
so unworthy to call them forth. , 

287, 8. The untented . thee ! may every organ of feeling in you 
be pierced by a fatlier’s curse beyond all cure ! To tent i.s lo 
probe with a roll of linen, a trnt, with a view to cleansing ■' 
wound and so enabling it tn heal ; and untented is liere used '4 
wounds that cannot be tented, as “ unvalued jewels,” i c. in¬ 
valuable, /{. in. i. 4. 27, “unavoided ehanges,” i.e. inevitable, 
R. If. ii. 1. 268 : fond, Wlish. 

289. Beweep, i.e. if you are foolish enough to be weep. 

290. lose, waste. 

‘291. temper, moisten, and so make fit for moulding. 

292. yet, still, as yet. 

293. comfortable, “ this word,—and in like manner unconi/oil- 
able and discomybrhiWc,—are [in .Shakespeare] uniformly applied 
to a person, or to a thing personified, the idea of w ill and purpose 
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tmiiK always iinplicJ in tlicm ” (Walker, Cril. Exam. i. im. 

!»S. !»). 

the shape, i.e. of king. 

■_M)7. warrant. Walker notes that ii.siially in .Shakespeaie, as here, 
ihi.s Hord is inetiically a monosyllable. 

‘.’1)0, :i00. I cannot . you, I cannot allow the great hoe 1 he.ir 
\c.\i to make me so blind to your faults. 

.‘>01. content, i e. be content, sati.slied ; do not tiouble jouiself 
.iliout these matters (that do not concern you). 

0U7, should sure ... halter, should certainly be hanged, if 1 
Lould c-'celiangc my cap for a halter. 

.'ilO. This man ... counsel, I hate given this father of mine gooil 
.idt ice. 

Oil. ’Tis politic, saiil of course ironically. 

At point, ready prepared for any’ eineigeney. 

010. buzz, lumonr, whisper ; cji. /lain/, iv. ri. 1)0, “ Wants init 
hir.yr.-i to infect his ear,” i.e. chattering fellows. 

014. He may , .powers, he may use them a.s a protection hehind 
winch to shelter himself m his foolish fancies. 

Ob), in mercy, at their mercy, as we slionld now say. 

016. fear tco far, allow your fears to carry you to too great 
lengths. 

017. take away, remove from my path. 

01S. to be taken, ne. an in a snare. 

0‘00, sustain, maintain ; as in i. 1. 124. 

021. the unfitness, the impropriety of her doing so. 

■t'--. What, an exclamation of eageriiess, impatieiiec. 

•024. away to horse, quickly mount and he off on your joniney. 

full, fully : particular, special ; according to Ki hmidt, 
Ixisonal, individual, private. 

■0*27. compact It, give consistency to wliat I have told her. 

•029 This milky . yours, this soft and gentle way in whi< h 
>ou would proceed. 

030. under pardon, if you will excuse mj' saying so. 

•001. 2. You are .. mildness, those who witness your line of 

tion blame you much more for your want of wisdom than they 
I'laise you for this mildness which is sure to have a Vxid result; 
attask’d, taken to task ; the folios give tU tank, which some editors 
retain in the sense of ‘liable to correction.’ 

00.0. How far. i.e. into the future. 

336. the eyeat, let us await the result. 
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2, .3. Acquaint ..letter, do not tell my daiighter anything; moie 
of what has occurred than is necessary in answci'ing quesiiou, 
that arise out of my letter. 

8. kibes, chilblains ; sores that come chiefly on the hands nii,l 
feet from great cold ; for brains, Walker would read t/mii 
Wright points out that m A. ]V. iii. 2. 16, we have •• the hi.ui]- 
of my Ciipiil’.v knocked out ”; though possibly that is a ease m 
confusion of proximity. 

10, I. thy wit . slip-shod, your wit will never need to mar 
loose slippers on account of the chilblains on it; a covert w.n ot 
saying that Lear has no brains ; slip-shod, loosely shod, i.r. .sliuni 

13. kindly, used ambiguously ; (1) affectionately, (2) after liii 
kind, nature. 

14. as like apple, iliffcrs from her sister no more than a rnit 
from ail apple; the difference between which is mainly one of U.rU 

17. She will... to a crab, i.e. just as sourly as her sister. 

20. side’s nose, side of his nose. 

22. I did her wrong, Lear’s mind recurs to Cordelia. 

30 I will . nature, I will banish all thoughts of fatherly love 
So kind a father ! to think that so loving a father as I ha\ c been 
should receive such treatment at their hands ! 

.3‘2. Thy asses, i.e. stupid servants. 

.32, .3 the seven stars, it is probable that the Pleiades ai ■ 
meant here, though Furness suggests the Great Bear. In i 
//. /F. i. 2. 16, we have “ we that take purses go by the mo'iii 
and the wren vlars, ” and as according to one mythological stori 
the Pleiades were on earth the virgin companions of Artemis o'.i 
later Greek times deified as the kfoon), they may have been n’ 
gaided as her companions in tlie heavens ; on the other liand, tt' 
Pleiades, though the anoients steered by them, set in the wild*'- 
and Falstalf would perl^aps be more likely to spe.ak of stoci 
by the Great Bear. The Pleiades were however often callvi 
“ the seven stars.” 

36. To take... perforce ! to think that she should fnrcil'l) 
deprive me of what she had before so willingly allowed in<' 
.Johnson thinks Lear is referring to a forcible resumption of ha 
kingly power, which he is contemplating ; but the words Monswr 
Ingratitude !, following so immediately afterwards, seem ag.mdi 
this explanation. 

.39. How’s that ? wherefore. 

43 In temper, in my wonted disposition, in my right mbui. 
cp. .4. C. i. 1. 8, “ his captain’s heart, reneges all temper," ’ '■ 
refuses to submit to any modei-ation. 
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Act II. ScHNB I. 


1. Save thee, i.c. may God piotect 
coin t eons salutation. 


you; a coimnoii foitn of 


7. ones, news, as often in Shake.s))cai-i', liein;,' plural. 

s. ear-kissing arguments, subjects as vet .spoken of only witb 
the fuea cst caution, the lips of the sjietiker almost lonehinc tli.« 
I.iis ot those to w-liom the news is conli<led: foi argument, ni this 
iiM*, cp A. }] . ii. 3. 7. “ the rarest artiuvunf of NMiudvr": .nui 
..h-olntc y, .V. .1. i. 1. 258, “Well, if e^er thou dost f.,11 fion. 
tills laith, tJiou wilt prove a notable a ?” 


10. likely, probable: toward 
17, iv. 0. ‘209. 


at Imiid, iinniinont; cji in. 3. 


M The hotter ! best I so much the better for my puiposcH, m 
lai t the liost tiling that coiihl possibly happen ! 

15 This weaves . business, this eoniing of the dnkc cannot 
'■"t tally with my designs Kdmiind secs the oppoilnmtv of 
''Mining over tlie duke, through began, to bujipoit liiia ui hi« 
l>Joject of getting Kdgar disinherited 


Ifi. hath set brother, has' set guards round the castle to cap¬ 
ture iny brother if he shows hiinself. 


1 of a queasy question, of a ticklisli iiatuie; queasy, literally 
^Muoamish, that may easily he niaile sick ; ho M. A ii. I imK 
UR 7 ?/co«y stomach,’* his inclination which \\oid<l Kadily 
I*'oil against the idea, be naiiseatcfl by it. 

IS. briefness . work ! may sliced and good fortune work in 
u»y belialf! j i h 

‘20. watches, has set a watch to bike you. 

^ —1. Have you .. Cornwall? f.c have you not good icaKon to 
Cornwall in consequciKc of Honictliing >ou 
said against him, wduch will no ddubt have been <.irtied to 
Mis cars ? 


24, i’ the haste, with great haste ; the, cniplmtic. 

"5, 6. have you nothing... Albany ? Ochu.s unjipoKis two 
fluostlons to be put in older to mystify Kdgar; but 
probably tho meaning is merely “ Have you said nothing icgaid- 
jj'o “'® position which he as a partizan has taken iiji against 
Duke of Albany”; ep. 11. 10-13, alxive: for Upon, cp. Macb. 

27. Advise yourself, consider, reflect. 

29. In cu nnin g, as a pretence. 
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.SO. quit you well, make a t.liow of lighting vigorously, ol 
acquitting yourself well in the coinhat. 

.31. Yield father, those words are spoken loudly so as to be 
lieaul by his father. 

33. beget opinion, induce a belief. 

31,5. I have sport, refcning to a not uncommon pnutioc 
with young gall.uits of stabbing tlicir arms to diink the he.dtli of 
their mistresses in blood. 

38. his sharp sword out, with his sharp sword drawn. 

39. Mumbling of, in the act of mumbling; for the verbal witli 
of, .see Abb. § 178. 

•10. To stand ... mistress, to aid him with her favour. 

I."). But that, Abbott (S 287) takes that as a suffix to When, 1. 4'2, 
:= but when that, etc. It seems possible, however, that the cnii 
.struction depends upon Persuade ; when he could not persuailc 
me to youi murder, or prevent my telling him that, etc. 

50. how loathly ... stood, what horror and opposition 1 
showed. 

51. fell motion, venomous attack ; C]) T. N. iii. 4. 304, “la 
gives me the stuck in with such a mortal motion.’’ 

52. prepared, ready drawn for that purpose ; home, frequent Ij 
used by Shakespeare adverbially of any vigorou-s or etlcetu.il 
action. 

53. unprovided, defenceless, 

54. 5. But when encounter, but when he saw that all 

courage, aiiiiuated by tlie justice of niy cause, was nobly roii'. ■! 
to meet him; for when .Staunton propo.si,s wht’r, i e. whet la i. 
which simplilics the construction, but does not seem necessaij 
alarum’d, Ital. atl’ arme, to arms ! a battle-cry. 

56. Or whether gasted^.or whether it was that he was alarinci; 
wo now write n;/Aa.s'f, but (as in (jhotil) the h is an intruder, 

th" A.S. verb being (jdutan, to terrify. 

j 9. And found ..despatch, and when he is found—then tlieiit 
is hut one word for him, kill. The pause after found give.s 
pressiveiicsa to the denunciatory despatch. 

CO. arch, generally' explained as chief, with the sense the wool 
bears in composition, ttrcfi-angel, aroA-ditke, etc. Steevens lu 
support of that meaning cites Heyw’ood, If you Know not me, 
Know Kobotty, "Poole, that arch of truth and honesty.’* bw- 
Steevens conveniently misquotes. The passage runs, “l >’t 
there ’a another raised, more base than he, Poole that arch, /'',r 
truth and honesty ”; and, as both sense and metre show, tlw 
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..■■•.I roa.Iing is ‘that arch-/or to,’ ct.-. It to 

arch luiro is used in tlie sense of an areli of a ].nil<Inie 
Miiieh gives it its main support. 

(>1. proclft lin it, iiKike tln.'» proclainalion. 


that 
t liat 


(i.'i caitiff, literally, a captive; Ik-iicc a.sv.I of ,i imM-i.ihlc 
ttretell, whether morally or physically . to the stake, to ho l„„„i 
aii\e. 


(io. dissuaded him, atteinptoil to poiMtulc him iigaiu.^t. 

M piffht, iiitclieil, i.e. fiimly li.xcil ; usd m the (..mpoiiii.I 
"Mraiohl-pii//ii'” of the erect tigiiic of Mm, ixa, ( ,„„l, \ 

1114; the old preterite of piO-A w.i.s /„;/At or /./;//,o', ,iii,l (he 
)i.ist iiarticiple, /likt or jiiijlif. with curst speech, nidi hiih'r 
ii'fiioachc.s. 

♦>,. discover him, to reve,al hi.s dcsign.y. 

(W unpossesslng, incapivble of min i itiiig ; .s,, the li.i-(iiid m 
A. ,/. i. 1. 177, s|)caks of hiniscdf as “l.iinllcss " 

fill. If I would stand, if I clio.se to st.iiid. 

fill-il. would the . falth'd, ilo yon ima.iriii,‘ that any tiii.st ic- 
pioe.I ill you, oi any virtue or noitli Mipposcd to licloiig to cm. 
Mould cause your vvord.s to he heliev cd ? 

1 -). character, liamlwriting ; literally sl.imp, luiul;. 

i-I, 4. I’Id turn practice, I would make it.ijipiai ic, uotlunc 
C'Kc than your teinjitation, plot, aiul lucnisi-d htiiit.ip, m ; stig 
gestlon, with one exception, .always with IIiih idea in .''ImKe 
■‘■|ieare ; the word, says Hniitpr on ,ho< l< i. I Idl, i.s a tin ologu ,il 
'run, one of the three procurators or Uiiipliis of .vin , di'lirlit 
■111,1 consent hoiiig the others; practice, like Ihcveih, 
‘"ustantly in this sense. 

6. And tbou . thought, and you must suji|io.m.' tin- vhnlr 
''orld to be idiots if they did not see; for tlic ljau,‘-|iO'ii]on of 
the negative, sec Abl). S .W5. 

"7, H. Were very it,’ “so great iirc^ the piofil^' of m> fU.itli 
that the spurs to make thee seek it are most ]iouf ifnl. aoH ftnn 
iiicifemcnfa thereto” (Furness), t)nis Ijiinging out the full 
bjixc of pregnant. 

. 'S. Strong, the folios give A/mwf/f’, \\hich *<01110 ^‘btor-i jnebr, 

the sense of enormous, unheard of, as in Ifooti i. o. 28; A. ('• 

*5. 3 : fasten’d, confirmed, hardened. 

^0. I never got him, he is no son of mine, 
ports, sea ports. 

must grant, cannot possibly refuse. 

^ ^2, 3. his picture., near. Furness quotes Nhhofhi avd Sow*-- 
1606, to show that this was a practice ni Shakf^jeare 8 
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(lay; “hct him be straight imprinted to the life: His piclun 
sliall be set on every stall, And proclamation made, that he tlia; 
takes him. Shall have a hundred pounds of Somebody." 

84. due note, such information as will enable them to rccogin/t 
him. 

85. natural, “ this word is here used with great art, in Ih'' 
double sense of illegitimate and as opposed to uyinatwal, wind, 
latter epithet is implied upon Kdgar ” (Hudson). 

86. capable, Lord Campbell, Shake-tpeare's Legal Acqnirem’nli. 
pp. 80, 1, notices this as “a remarkable example of Shakcspe.m'' 
use of technical legal phraseology .. In forensic discussion*' n* 
specting legitimacy, the question is put, whether the indivi'li; ! 
whose n/ahi'i is to be determined is ‘capable,’ i e. capable of iii 
heriting : but it is only a lawyer who would express the idr.i d 
legitimi.sing a natural .son by simply saying—I’ll work the nieaio 
To make him cap.ible. ” 

89. comes too short, is inadequate to the offence. 

9.3. named, sr. in baptism ; stood godfather to. 

94. shame hid, shame would bid me hide the fact. 

98. was of that consort, was one of'^that company. 

99. ill affected, treacherously disposed. 

100. put him on, incited him to. 

101. To have, in order th.at they may enjoy. 

10.5. I’ll not be there, they xvill not find me there to reci n' 
them. 

106, 7. have shown ... office, have behaved as a dutiful *■*' 
should do. r 

lOS. bewray, Wright points out that this word and bdrin/.w 
used almost interoh.angeably, but in the former there isnoimti ' 
of treachery inherent ; for practice, see note on 1. 73, above 

112. Be fear’d . harm, be feared in respect of any haim hr m a 

do; gi\*e any one cause to fear his actions ; sc. because he u liH" 
put to deatli. 

11‘2, 3. make please, in following out your purpose (tli.it 
taking Edgar), use my authority in any way you plinise, (C' 
sider alt my resources at your command. 

114. virtue and obedience doth, the singular doth, the t«'’ 
substantives being regarded as = virtuous obedience. 

117. selxe on, eagerly appropriate as an ally. 

118. Truly, however else, faithfully, whatever else my short¬ 
comings. 
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I'JO. threading dark eyed night, the figure being tbiit of tlii eml- 
ing .V needle the eye of which is almost loo sninll to be seen ep, 
K. >! V. 4. II, “ Un^Areati the rude eye of lebelhon " ; tAo'. in. 1. 
124, “ They w'ould not thread the ga1c,s.” 

121. poise, weight, iniportance ; the folio.s giic 

122. must have .. advice, nuist ask, and make tiso of, yom 
iiclvice. 

124. Of differences, regarding disputes. 

124, r>. which I best , home, which 1 tliouglil it nio.s| filling 
to.iiiswer away from home ; for instances of from, away fioni. 
see Abb. § 41. The second quarto gi\cnhrt, foi wliieb lliel .nob. 
Kild. read teafst, taking from in its more ordinaiy sense, several, 
iho.se going to her father and those to her sister. 

126. From ... despatch, are waiting to be sent on llieir eriand. 

127. Lay ... bosom, do not allow yourself to sorrow at Ivlgai's 
treachery'. 

128. business, a trisyllable; see Abb. § 408 ; the folios gne 
businessen. 

129. which craves .use, which urgently demands that we 
should make prompt use of that advice. 

ScKNE II. 

1. Ckiod dawning, Delius rem.arks that the tune is night, and 
that as usually in .Shakespeare Oswald greils Kent, whom he 
does not recognize, with that time of day which is approaching, 
not with that which is present. 

6. If thou lovest me, merely a courteous form, as we shouhl 
now say ‘ if you will be so goo<l.’ 

8. Llpsbury pinfold? where Lipsbury was, if there was such a 
place, and what the peculiarity of its pinfold, oi pound, has 
not been discovered. .Jenneiis eonjectme.s Lidhnry, Colliei c MS. 
Corrector gives Fnikburte, Nares thinks “ it is just iiossihle th.it 
It might mean the teeth, as being the pinfold within the /i/'s. 
Hie phrase would then mean, ‘If I had you in my teeth ; but 
Kent could hardly expect such a jest to he intelligible to Oswald ; 

pinfold, or pound, an enclosure in villages in which stiay animals 
W'cre shut up, a fine being exacted when tiiey were let out again 

12. know me for, know me to be. 

14. three-HUlted, probably as Steevens takes it. one who had 
'•lit three suits of raiment. Delius objects that it lannot 
to his poverty, and refers to Kdgar'a w'ords, iii -4 1'.^, ‘ 

speaking of his own former wealth, ho say's of himself. w lo 
hath had three suits to his hack.” But what to him in hiz t icn 
state would comparative wealth, might be spokcb of a» 
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poverty in the case of a steward ; and the epithets beggarly, 
bundred-pouncl, worsted-stocking, are all in keeping with siuli .i 
meaning. Steevens compares Jonson’s Silent Woman, iv 
“ And the brace of baboons answer’d. Yes ; and said thou writ .1 
pitiful poor fellow ... and hadst nothing but three snilii of app.iul 
...hundred-pound, i.e. that being all his wealth. .Steevens coni- 
pares Middleton, Pheenix, iv. 3 55, cd. Bullen, “How’stills' ,1111 
I used like a hxiiulred-pound gentleman? ” 

1.5. worsted-stocking, “the stockings in England in the rcif;ii 
of Queen Eliscabeth were remarkably expensive, and scarce inn 
other kind were worn, even, by those who had not abow 
forty shillings a year wages ” (Steevens): Uly-llver’d, cow ai dh . 
w'ith no blood in the liver ; cp. Afaeh, v. 3. 1.5, “Go, prick tin 
face, and over-red thy fear. Thou Idii-hver’d boy !’’ ; 7'. K in 
()7, where Sir Andrew’s cowardice is spoken of, “if he wnc 
opened, and you find so much blood in his liver as will clog the 
foot of a fie.a. I’ll eat the rest of the anatomy.” aotlon-takmg 
who, instead of fighting, would bring an action for assault ag.iin-t 
any one who struck you. 

10. glass-gazing, ever admiring yourself in a looking-gla-'' 
superservlceable, explained by .Johnson and .Schmidt as oru 
officiou'! Wright, however, adds that the word must alsosiginb 
“one who is above his work,” and this seems to me the niih 
sense here ; finical, foppish, over-fine. 

10, 7. one-trunk-lnherltlng, whose possessions are .all containol 
in a sinirle trunk ; to inherit, whether used absolutely or ti.uiM 
tivcly, frequent in Shakespeare without any idea of leccunit 
from a progenitor. 

KS. addition, the titles I bestow upon you, or which riglitl.c 
belong to you. 

20. of thee, by you. 

21. varlet, see note on ii. 4. 182. 

22. Ib It .. ago, i.e. it is not two days ago. 

24.5. a sop o’ the moonshine, “plainly,” says Kntwhisllf- 
“Kent’s intention is to in.ake a ‘sop’ of him in the sense ei 
steepinr/ him in his own blood, by the consenting light of tie 
moon.” Entwhistle is ridiculing Nares’ idea that there i' fU’ 
allusion to the old dish called ‘eggs in moonshine,* a receipt for 
which Nares gives. 

25, 6. cullionly, despicable, mean ; barber-monger, i.e. a fell '’' 
who is in constont association with barbers to trim his ban- 
beard, etc. Cp. “ ballad-mon.oer,” i. If. IV. iii. 1. 150; “carpet 
m'liu/er," M. A v. 2. 3‘2 ; “ fancy-monger,” A. Y. L. iii. 2 .'k'J-’t 
“ fashion-monger,” R. J. ii. 4. 34, in all of which there is the 
same contemptuous sense. 
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'20, 30. take vanity... father, side with that frivolous ineee of 
worthlessness against tlie royal dignity of Iu*r falher. Kiuly 
V.init\ was a cliaracter fre(|uent iii the old iiioi.ihly 
puppet, properly a little doll wlio.so aetiona wcie c(*utroll<‘d hy 
'•inngs ; hero merely an epithet of eonlt*inpl. carhonado, nI.inIi ; 
a ciirhonado is a I'a.shor, a piece of meat cut for })roiliug 

.31 come your ways, come along ; ways, the old genitive usc<l 
adveihially ; see Al>b. 2/). 

33, 4. you neat slave, you linical ra.scal; Walker explains neat 
as y/«re, unmixcd^ as in ‘near wine,’ etc 

.37. With you please, “ tlie matter is witli v<»u, I will <leal 
with you” (Dyce) I do not Iviiow wdiethcr it is ricct .s.sai v le re¬ 
fer With you to the matter ; Kent may mean oidy ' as vm will 
not allow me to hglit with liim, I ani ready 1o figlit witli vui. if 
you are walling to take his place ’; goodman boy, my tine, hj.i\e, 
felhov ; goodman, u.sually emph)yc«l tow.iids old iiu'ii, hk<* 
‘galfer,’ a corruption of * grandfatlier ' ; the expr« s'-ion goodman 
boy occurs in the .same sarcastic .sense m //. J. i .o 7‘.h 

3S fieah ye, give you a taste of fighting ; literally lo fecil with 
flenh for the first time, toiiiitivite, .is young dogs me « u(f)m.jged 
to hunting hy having pieces of flesh given them ; cp. i //. /• 

V 4. 133, “full bravely hast thou//e.s/iV/ Your maiden sword.” 
Here Kent insinuates tliat Kdiimmi liad never hefoio engaged in 
coinhat. 

40. upon your lives, on peiil of losing your lives. 

43. difference, cause of cjuarrcl. 

45. you have . valour, you have shown Hindi activity in fight¬ 
ing ; said of course iionically. 

40 dlsclalma In thee, di.sclaim.s all sliarc in making you ; 
i^tcevens compares Jonson, The (Ja-nr {t Alf^'Vfd, v. 4, ” No, I 
diWrtim in her ; I spit at her.” it occurs also in Thf For, in U, 
” .And then his father’s oft diHrlainmnj tn liim,” w hero (htford 
that the phr.ase, though common in oitr ohl wnteis, was going 
out of use at this time, and refers to two instances in hrtry Mtm 

HU linmour which in the later edition were altered from din 
doim in to dUdaim: a tailor made thee, you are no better than 
^ lay figure dressed up in clothe.s ; cp. Fymh iv. 2 ftl, “ thy 
tailor, rascal, Who is thy gramlfatlicr : he made tliose clolht-H, 

hich, as it seems, make thee ” 

40. made him so 111, made hucIi a poor creature a.s he is. 

•'*2, 3. at suit... beard, out of pity for his age. 

/">4. unnecessary, because “it is generally ignored in the 
dictionaries of the time ”... (Craig). 

unbolted villain, thorough scoundrel; unbolted, literally 
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unsifted, coarse, used of mortar from which none of the impurities 
have iieon removed. 

.57. wagtail, insignificant, contcmptilile, creature ; literally ,i 
small bird ; cp. “ this waterfly,” 8.aid of Osric, Ilanil. v. 2. 82. 

.58. beastly, more like a brute beast than a man. 

59. hath a privilege, may be excused for using stronj 
language. 

02. Who . honesty, who has no honesty about him, 

6.3. holy cords, “ the metaphor is taken from the cords of the 
sanctuary ; and the fomenters of family differences arc compue.i 
to those sacrilegious rats ” (.Steevens) ; these cords were those la 
which the victim w.is bound before being sacrificed ; cp. /’.sn/ni., 
cxviii. 27, “ bind the sacrifice with cords, even unto the hornnii 
the altar”: atwain, in twain, in two; formerly twain u.e 
masculine, two, feminine and neuter, but this distinction 
early disregarded 

04. Intrlnse, app.ireutly a shortened form of intrinsic, iinviinl 
with the sense of closely interwoven. 

01, 5. smooth rebel, flatter every outburst of passion tu 
which their masters give way ; Abbott t.ikes every here .i; 
pluial; it seems more probable that rebel is due to the intcneii 
ing plural lords. 

07. Renege, deny; with the </ h<ard, as in A. G. i. 1. 8, “rr/HC” 
all temper ” : halcyon, a reference to the old belief that a .stuffi 1 
hah:yon or kingfisher, if hung up, woultl show from wdiat point ■'! 
the compass the wind blew, by turning in that direction. 
Marlowe, ,lew of Malta, i. 1. .39, “But how now stands the 
wind t Into what corner peers my halcyon's bill ? ” 

08. every vary, every varying gale ; a hendiadys. 

09. but following, but the habit of following. 

70. epileptic, contorted like that of one in an epileptic fit. 
distorted with hideous grins. 

71. Smile, speeches,'ridicule my words by your grins; if 
Smile is the genmne word (it is spelt Smoyle or Smoile in all tlif 
quartos and all the folios except the fourth), it must be rcgariic'l 
as transitive ; see Abb. § 200 : as, as though. 

72. Sarum plain, Salisbury common. 

73. Oamelot, where, according to the old romances, Artlnu 
kept Ills court, was, says Selden, in Somersetshire ; and ncai it 
“there are many large moors, upon which great numbers ol 
geese are bred, so that many other places in EnglaiA are fioin 
thence supplied with quills and feathers ” (Hanmer) 

75. How fell you out ? what made you quarrel ? 

79. likes me not, does not please me. 
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KI. occupation, trade, profesbion. 

KC. 7. ConatraiBB ..nature, Staunton and (’laike takr his ns- it;*, 
till- latter explaining, “Corii\\ all iinjdies, m \\ hut ho says of Kent, 
tliat he distorts the style of stiaightforwaid spoaking «juUo tn»m 
Its nature, whieh is sincerity ; M’iicicas ho ni.tkos it a olo.ik for 
ciuft”; and this seems in keeping with Mhat hvllowH. The 

i. ulioal idea of garb is preparation, and noiva<lays wt‘ um> the \\ nrd 

in Its literal sense of ‘dress’ ami m its ligmaiive sonso <4 ‘ iniiniu r,’ 
‘fiusliion.’ Shakespeare always uses it liguiatiN<‘ly, in // \\ 

V. 1 80, of tlie manner of speech ; in < or. iv. 7. 44, an<l //am/. 

ii. 2. 390, of outward demeanour; in (ff/i li. 1. 3ir), of the 
inanncr of representing facts. 

8S. he must speak truth, ho is constraimul by liis natm<* to, 

iU\ 

Hi). An they plain, if people ^^ill recogni/e this fact without 
resenting it, well and good; if not, the only «'\enre he lumhlcs 
himself to make is tliat ho is a plain-spoken man 

90. These kind of knaves, “tlie two ikuiuh <M)nne<ted hy ‘of’ 
seem rogauled as a compound noun witli jilnral teiinination " 
(Ahb. g 412). 

91. Harbour, give cover to ; Uhctl in a laul Hcnne, uh w< 5 still 
speak of harbouring criminals; ep. (/. i. 2. 11, “Daie you 
presume to /larhour wanton lines?” 

92. .3 Than twenty nicely, tlian a score of r inging, ohs<“«jni- 
ous fellows w'ho are so punctilious in ilisc luu ging llo'ir Uutieh to 
tile fullest extent; in stretch there is jiiohahly an allusion to the 
pliysical stretching of the ]>ody in jinnctihous conitesies; cji. (>(h* 
i. 1. 45-7, “Many a duteous and knee crooking kiKivo That, 
'loting on his own obsequious boml.ige, Wears out Ins linic’'; for 
e/ysccue, = show respej^t to, do homage tri, cp. '/'im. iv. 3. 
“.And let his very breath whom thou It ofjsv/vv, Jllowotrihy cap.” 

05. Under ..aspect, with the permission of your noble favour; 
l)elm8 xioints out that aspect, like InQuence m the iK-xt line, is 
u^-ed in a secondary astrological .sense.'* 

90, 7. Ilk© the wreath front, probably an allusion Ui the 
''Teath of curls round the head of the Sun-tTod in old coins, re¬ 
presenting the lambent rays on the circumference of the sun h ili.se. 

98, 9. To go out . much, my meaning, purpose, in thiB ib 
abandon that plain manner of speccli with which you had such 
fault. 

100. plain knave, evident knave. 

101-2. though I should to’t. c'.eii tliougb it wore po-^f-ihlc for 
to soften your Avrath into entreaty that I w«)uhl do 
•Schmidt takers your dlapleasur© as “scornfully opposed to the 
title of * your yra/'e.^ ” 
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106. To strlKe at, to aim a Wow at: misconstruction, misrpini 
scntation. 

107. conjunct, in le.ague, in concert; the folios give compmt 

108. being down, I being on the ground ; for the omission of 
the noun before the participle, sec Abb, § 378. 

109. And put... man, and assumed such a valorous deme.inom 

110. That worthied him, as exalted him into a hero; jutIi.i]!- 
with an allusion to the ‘Nine Worthies’ to whom Shakcsprait 
repeatedly refers. 

111. For him ... self-subdued, for making an attack u])oii Inm 
who, lying on the ground, was by th.at fact incapable of dcfi iKv. 

1I2-.3. And, In .again, and having so valorously (Icshed Im 
courage, was thereby stimulated to attack me here again, l-’oi 
Beshment, see note on 1. 38, above. 

113,4. None of these fool, there is not one of these rogues and 
cowards to whom in the matter of boasting Ajax is not a men' 
tiro. An allusion to the proud boasts of Ajax after his slaugliur 
of the Grecian flocks ami herds which in his madness he mistnok 
for bis enemies, the chieftains of the army. 

114. the stocks, a contrivance for the punishment of vagiaiil- 
and petty offenders, consisting of two blocks of wood, one abci\i' 
the other, working on a hinge, with the lower edge of the uppi i 
block ami the upper edge of the lower block cut away suliiiientl) 
to admit the legs of the offender, which were then contined h\ 
the end opposite to the hinge being fastened by a hasp and ii.ul 
lock. These stocks were to be seen in every village not mi.' 
many years ago. 

115. reverend, sc. in point of years. 

119. You shall do, you will inevitably be doing ; cp. Mach, iii 
4. 57, “if you much note him. Von shall ofl'end him” ; and mv 
A bb. § 31.5 ; show too bold malice, display an audacity of inalio 
which you will afterwauks repent. 

1‘21. Stocking, by putting in the stocks. 

126. You should . so, you certainly would not treat me tlui.'-: 
being, you being ; see Abb. § 378. 

127. colour, character, kind; cp. A. T. L. iii. 2. 43.7, “Ixus 
and women are for the most part cattle of this colour." 

128. bring away, bring here, sc. from where they now are. 

Stage Direction'. Stocks brought out, Farmer notes th.d 

“ formerly in great houses, as still in some colleges, there v-ir 
moveable stocks for the correction of servants.” 

131. check, reprove: your., correction, the indignity m'l' 
which you propose to punish him. 
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IS.K pUferInifa, petty thefts ; O. F ;>»///(, hooty, pdf. 

l.'it. must ill, cannot help resenting. 

i:r>, BO slightly ... messenger, tlui.s nihultod in Die peix-n «>f 
etc. 

i;?(i Should., restrain’d, sliouM iiiul that he li.i.t been 
fiiie‘1 in this manner : answer, be accountable foi-. 

may, is likely to if I allow her gentleman to be thus 
almseil: for the double coinpaiati\e, more worse, see Ai»h. ^ 11, 

1:10. For following her affairs, tor .showing his /eal <in lu r 
Idialf. 

I t,S. ruhb’d, a metaphor from the game of )n)wls, m wlmh .i 
mh IS anything that hinders tlie course of the howl, 

144. watch’d, kept aw'ake ; ep. 7’. (!. iv. ‘J. 141, “it hath been 
the longest night "Jliat e’er I xcaU'lt’d." 

1 H). may grow . heels, may need mending ; may he in a b.nl 
]»hght like stockings worn out at the heels IVihaps, a.s Fuineh.s 
suggo.st.s, Kent may jocosely mean that wh.U is usually a nieta- 
|►llor i.s with him a reality ; certainly with a pun on stts king ami 
'tockings, as below, ii. 4. 10. 

147 Give you good morrow ! may tJod give jon a good 
moining ; a courteous expression use<l botli at meeting and jiait- 
ing in the morning. 

140. that must saw, whoso destiny it is to prove in )‘'ur 
'>\Mi person the truth of tiie old piov< ib . c)) d/. S\ O. n. 2 t»H, 
“(hi whose eyes I might approve Tliis llower's lone m ^luring 
lo\c ” 

loO, 1, Thou out of sun! an old ])roverb meaning to juisi* 
honi a good condition to one that was wojse ; heie of <ouim‘ <4 
1 r.ir'.s prospect of faring worse at iiegan’s hainls tlian he lui<l at 
•hmeril’s. 

bV2. this under globe, this sublunary worltl 

15.3. comfortable, see note on i 4. 293, 

1"*4, 5. Nothing., misery, scarcely anything but miseiy see^ 
tuiracics; no one but a man as miserablo as I am could expect 
i-uch miraculous comfort as this letter brings me. 

157. obscured courae, i.f'. the manner of his life in whuh ins 
has been laid aside for the disguise of a servant. 

b57-9. and shall, remedies, possibly this obscure, and pejhaps 
‘ "irupt, passage may mean, ‘and who out of this state of lu ‘ 
‘^onfusion shall, by seeking, find time to gixe the ptopei r< in<' 

the misfortunes which have fallen uf>on u.s.’ Various coupe 
turcs and methods of punctuation have been HUggesteii, nene o 

hich seem satisfactory. By some cominentatoi» it is huppor.ei 
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tlmt the words are disconnected portions of (Cordelia’s litu, 
wliich Kent reads out; by others that Kent is too drow!,\ 
follow out his train of thought, and that his sentences an'oui 
sequently broken off; All, wholly; adverb: o’er-watch’d, wuiii 
out by want of sleep. 

160, 1. Take . lodging, ttike advantage of your weaiiiieis ta 
sliut out from your sight this .scene of my disgraee. 

162. smile once more, though frowning upon me now, diai’ 
again look upon me with fav'our: turn thy wheel, .vc. at tin 
bottom of which I now am. 


■Scene III. 

1. proclaim’d, sr. as a criminal. 

2, 3. And by . hunt, and by fortunately being able to conci.il 
myself in the hollow of a tree (i.c. in a tree hollowed by agcl I 
escaped the search being made for me: No port is free, at evin 
seaport a watch is set to take me. 

3--’5. noplace, taking, thei-e i.s no place which is not l>c'<t 
by Ibose on the alert, with moie than ordinary vv atchfiihic" 
for my capture ; Does because guard ... vigilance is a smgli 
idea. 

ii. Whiles I may ’scape, while tliere is yet the pos.sibililv ci 
escape ; Whiles, tlie old genitive of while, time, used adveibialh 

6. am bethought, have resolved ; elsewhere in .Shake»]K:np 
always ‘/inw, hethought.’ 

8, 9. That ever . . beast, that e\ er the extremest povei 
wishing to degrade a man assimilated ^o the condition of a 
lieast; “wishing to degrade a man” is Mobcrly’s rciideiini: 
he compares Milton’s “in spite of sorrow,” = in order to f-pH'’ 
sorrow. 

10. Blanket, cover wK-h nothing but a blanket : elf knots, 
mat and tangle my hair ; as elves or fairies vv ere supixised to ilc. 
especially in the case of horses; cp. R. J. i. 4. 90, “This is tlwi 
very Mab That plats the manes of horses in the night. And bakca 
the e.tf-loel-s in foul sluttish hairs.” 

11. with presented nakedness, without any attempt to conceJ 
my nakedness. 

14. Bedlam beggars, see note on i. 2. 120. 

l.o. in, into; Walker conjectures Slick for Strike: mortified, 
deadened, hardened into insensibility. 

16. wooden pricks, skewers: “The euonymns, of which the 
best skewers are made, is called prick-wood” (Mason): roseniarj 
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an evergreen formerly very common in gnrdcii.s; Hlemllv. ‘Ilie 
iloH' of tlie sea,’ Lat. ron marinu-f. 

17 wltn . object, presenting this liorrible .ippcniamc. 

IS pelting, small, paltry ; cp. h\ 11. n. 1. 00, “ Like to n tene. 
ineiit or jieltmg fai-m ” ; ami in a ligiiratne seinse. -If. M. ii. 
112, “every pelting, petty officer.” 

10. lunatic bans, wild cnrse.s ; F, Intn, jjroclnin.ition, sinmnonH, 
|ini.scription, etc., late Lat bannmn, proclamation voiniii.iiiiling 
ur forbidding under threat or penalty. 

20. Enforce their charity, compel people to reliete their uants : 
Turlygod, supposed by some to be a corruption of 7io/»/»«, a 
iMtcrmty of naked beggars, avhich ran U|> ami down F.mope ; 
and evidently a name, whencesoever derived, for such beegais as 
Edgar has just been describing ; Poor Tom, .see nolo on i 2. 120. 

21. That’s something .. am, that is something by whiih I may 
still c.lU myself : with the name of Edgar 1 have done for evei ; 
Kitson e.\planis, “In assuming this eharaeter, I may piesene 
111 )self; as Eilgar I am inevitably gone.” 


Scene IV. 

1. so depart, depart in this sudden and mysteiions imimii r. 

it The night before, Clarke remarks, “ This expression, intio- 
dneed at this juncture, selves to denote that the moimng is now 
"ell set in : and allows the progress of ilr.inialic time to t.ike 
I'l.ice with sufficient rapidity for (lie spectators being Ik glided 
into easy credence, wdien, at the clo.se of tlie present long scene, 
tiloster says. ‘The night comes on’; and Cornwall soon after 
"liscrxes, ‘ ’Tis a wild night.’ ” 

4. remove, removal, departure; cp. A. C. i. -. ‘-bit, “ onr 
pleasure ... refiuires Our quick remove from hence.” 
ti Makest pastime ? do yon reg.ard such a disgrace as an 

Kimjsement ? * 

I. cruel garters, with a pun, common in old wrileis, upon 
''ni/W, worsted, out of which garters were sometimes made. 

fl 10 when a man’s nether-stocks, wdien a man is foond to 
Ki tiio free in the use of his legs (sr, in kicking), they put wood'-n 
Stockings on him ; nether-stocks, the old tenn for stockings in 
'■otitrast with upper-slochs, i.t, breeches. “The clothing "{ ilio 
*‘-gs and lower part of the body formerly consisted of a single 
garnient, called hone . It was afterwards cut in two at the kmoH. 
■paving two pieces of dress, viz. knee-breeches, or, as fln v weio 
men called, iipper-gtorks, ...and the neiher-ntockf or nieirhngn 
m these terms the element stock is to he understood in the t'cnso 
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of stump or trunk, the part of the body left when the liinl)*! ar. 
cut off. In the same way O. strnmp/, a stocking, properly sign; 
fies a stump” (Wedgwood). 

11,2 What’s he .. here? what manner of man is he tliat lu- 
so mistaken your iiositioii as to put you in these stock.s? ptili,;)., 
with a play on the word place ; for the omission of an hefoie To 
see Abb. § 277. 

2.3. upon respect, deliberately, advisedly, as Singer explain^ it 
Wright quotes from A'. J. iv. 2. 214, “ To understand a l.iw, |.. 
know the meaning Of dangerous majesty, when perchanci' it 

frowns More upon humour than aiiviml re»/>ert..'’ The oldci .. 

mentators took respect to moan the reverence due to the kiiij-, 
messenger, and so Schmidt. 

24-6. Resolve me ... us, explain to me in as few words as nru' 
sary how it was possible for you to deserve or for them to iiiIIm 
such treatment, seeing tiuit you were my niessonger : modest 
not excessive; not too great to make your narrative unintelligilil' 

27. I did...them, I delivered your letters with all iiioiiu 
respect. 

28, 9. Ere I., kneeling, before I had risen from my knve^ ", 
which I had gone to .show my levoroiicc : a reeking post, a uii- 
senger smoking with the haste he had made. 

30. Stew’d . haste, a mass of perspiration from tlie sped mil' 
which he had travelled. 

32. spite of intermission, “though my business was thus in 
terrupted and the answer delayed which I was to rcii't 
(Schmidt) ; for intermission, in this scn.se, cp. A. Y. L. ii. "■ I*'-, 
“ And I did laugh sans intermhnion An hour by his dial.” 

33. presently, at once, immediately : op whose contents, up"', 
ascertaining the contents of those letters. 

34. their melny, their retinue; M. E. mcine, a hoiiseliolil: 
straight took horse, iiiimediately inoiiiiteil and rode away. 

3.5, 6. attend answer, w ait until they were at leisure to gi'' 
mo their answer. 

37. And meeting, and I meeting ; the omission of the iiomi"* 
tive where there is no doubt what that nominative is, is ficjiui ’ 
in Shakespeare, but very rare wheie the context, as here, iiiip' ’ 
make it doubtful. 

38. had poison’d mine, had by the tidings he brought dcstiovv! 
all chance of my being well received. 

40. Display’d so saucily, exhibited such insolence. 

41. more man than wit, more valour than discretion: cp 
i. //. jf r. V. 1. 121, “ The better part of valour is discretion. 
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4-2 He raised ... cries, his cowardly shrieks alarmed the hoiist • 

4;k found ... worth, considered my ofrenco do-^orvinj? 

4.1 Winter*8 ... way, “if this ho tlioir helunumr, tlie km^'s 
tKnihles are not yet at an end " (Johnson). 

47 Do make blind, i.e. their childien aio not ovor-anxKni.s 
lu lake any notice of them. 

4S bear bags, liave full money hags. 

40. Shall kind, will be sure to lind their cliildren atlnitive 
to tiieni. 

.">0 dolours, for the quihlde on doUnrs^ ep. Temp, ii 1. IH; 
U M. i. 2. 50 : for, on account of ; see Ahh. 150. 

11 tell, “count or recount, according to the sense in nliidi 
•'lolours* is understood” (Wright). 

12 mother, Percy remarks that the diseas<* calh-d llic mothir 
or hy.'.terif'a pasnOy in Shakespeare’s time nas not 
]n‘culiar to women only; and that the ]ihiase lute is <len\nl 
fnmi Harsnet’s DeHaratlon of Jup'ctjioif-s Popish hupn-^ivit-^. lOOM, 
'Wiich furni.shes the names of ccitain 8n])jMi.sed hend^^ nn ntjojo d 
in in 4, below. In this pamphlet it is said, “ MasH-i Marine 
iiad a f.pico of the Hyxtttrira ])asiiiOy as scorns, fiom his jontli, lie 
liimself termes it the Mootherf 

II Thy element ’a below, yoni’ proper place i.s below 

5“ Made you .of? were you guilty of no gre.dcr ollcncc than, 
etc. 

o9. How chance, how should it hai)pen ; AhiKttt (Ji.'l/) thinks 

‘li.it “‘Sliakespeiiie, perhaps, used chanei- as an .uh (i ]•. Imi nm on 

nmsly retained tlie order of woids which shows that, stintly 
■'I’oaking, it ia to be coi?sidercd as a veib.” 

4. We’ll set. .winter, “‘CIo to the ant, then i-ln^^^Mid 
Solomon, Provcy'ba, \i. 0 S), learn h< i wa>s. and hr \\ \>i . 
'diicli having no guide, over-seer, or n^ei, ]«noi<l<tl» Dm ncfit 
III the and gathercth her food in tin* liaive.st ’ If. ^a>s 

•ho I'ool, you had been schooled hy the ant, you would Is-nc 
n that the king’s train, like that sagacioii.s annual, picfcj Da- 
''■nnincr of prosperity to the colder soasem of a<Uf>Hity 
‘ lalone). Schmidt points out that elsewhcie Shakes],< arc ns's 
“ ■'e/ to school for to (each, 

M-O. AU that foUow ... BttaJdng, “tnankiml, ki>k (Ik' F''"!. 

'iiV* ^ividccl into those who can see and Diosc who aie Ijhno 
•'ll nit-n, but blind men, though they follow' Iheir no^ s, an* !• <! 
A Dieir eyes ; and this class of mankind sf(f/tp the king 
‘'I'-f* ail deserted him ; with respect to the oth(.r< laMf, the hlin>l, 
"*io have nothing but their noses to guide thorn, they also tl> 

o 
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equally from a king whose fortunes are declining ; for of t);( 
nose.s of twenty blind men there is not one hut can smell Imi' 
who ‘being muddied in fortune’s mood, smells somewhat sti'iuq'K 
of her displeasure’ [A. V. L, v. ‘2. .3], You need not therefoie W 
surprised at Lear’s coming with so small a train ” (Malone). 

67, 8. Let go ... following It, cp. Ilaml. iii. 3. l.'j-‘2‘2. 

72. That sir, that man ; frequently used by .Shakespeai c a 
noun appellative; so madtimt, //. V. iii. 5. 28, “Our mailman 
mock at us.” 

73. but for form, merely for appearance sake. 

74. pack, hurry to desert you. 

78. 9. The ... knave, perdy, the servant who deserts his iiKistr 
only becomes, shows himself to be, a fool in doing so; the F<»'1 
who stays with his master shows himself to lie no rngiit 
Grant White points out that knave and fool are each of tliciii 
used in two different senses in the two lines ; perdy, F. ;«ir 
ilieu, by God. 

80. Where ... fool, here again, Kent uses fool in the sensed 
jester, while the fool in his reply uses it for a foolish person. 

82. Deny, refuse ; cp h. L. L. v. 2. 228, “ If you (Ii ii'i ti 
dance, let’s hold more chat ” ; They are sick ? do they allege tint 
they are sick ? 

83. fetches, excuses, jiretenoes, shifts ; the notion being that 
of going about to find something ; cp. Hainl. ii. 1. 38, “ it is a 
fetch of wit.” 

84. The Images .. off, the semblance of disobedience anl 
rebellion; for Images, cp. K. ./. iv. 2. 71, “The ima'ic of 
wicked heinous fault Lives in his eye ”; Walker would horf 
write imatje, the elided plural, for the metre’s sake ; for flylW 
off, cp. A. G. ii. 2. 155, “ and never Fly off our loves again ! ” 

86. fiery quality, passionate disposition. 

87, 8. How ... course,, how utterly impossible it is to sbalt 
him when he has once determined upon a line of action. 

92. Inform’d them 1 t.e. do you mean to say that that is al'. 
that you did not bring back word from them that they woul’ 
come at once ? 

96. her service, her attendance upon him. 

97. My breath and blood ! upon my life ! 

100, 1. Infirmity ... bound, when ill. men neglect those diitk’ 
to which in sound health they recognize their obligation. 

101, 3, we are not... body, we are not our real selves whri)' 
being borne down by a weight of suffering, our nature compel 
the mind to act in sympathy with the body. 
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lO-t, fi. And am .. man, and am angry with the haMj nn 
pube which led me to regard what was eviiii-nllv notlung iin>r.‘ 
limn the caprice of a sick man for the settled intintion id i.nc m 
Miiind health; To take, for tiiking : the indetimte inlimtive: 
Death on my state ! may I he accursed ! an impreealmn called 
fiirth hy his eyes suddenly falling again upon Kent m the stocks. 
If wherefore belongs to this line, it mii.st he acunted on the 
l.itter syllable ; Abbott (§ 4tK)) would make Death on my state ' a 
-.eparatc line, beginning the next line with Whn-cforr. 

10.S. remotlon, holding aloof from me, lefus.il to appear. 

109. practice, str.atagem. plot; cp. i. 2. lli‘>: Give forth, le- 
liase iny servant, i.e. Kent. 

11,9. TUI It death, till its noise murders sleep; asm .l.'rodi. 
n. 2 .96, though theie it is by murdering the .sleeping king. 

lit. I would . . you, I should he glad to see you ou good tcnm.s 
w itli each other. 

Ilti. cockney, what the original meaning of this word was has 
not yet been discovered ; (1) a young cock, (2) a eooU, (.9) .in 
illeimiiate jierson, (4) a dweller in (kickayne, (o) sniiplelou. 
li.oe all been suggested ; nowadays the toini is applied to ihe 
lower class of Ijondoners 

117. the paste, the dough with which the pie dish was lined : 
iMpped, hit them a sounding blow' ; here, says Skeat.. iin sei viiig 
the .sense of Gael, cnap, to thump, a word imitative of sound. 

117,8. coxcombs, see note on i. 4. 91; wantons, niijnidi nt 
creiiturcs. 

119. buttered his hay. “A oonimon fiiek of ehenting oshis 
■ormerly was to grease the hay, etc., of horscK coniiiiil led to their 
*’***’. ami so keop the horse from feeding, anil then steal the jiroi eii- 
del (Craig). 121. mwjrow, morning; M. K. morve. 

i'iS. what reason, what good reason ; «r. all his kindness to her. 

ISf), 6. I would adultress, I should sejiaratc myself from my 
wife even in death, on the ground that H]ie eouM not have been 
•tue to me in life ; Sepulchring, accented on tin; scioiid syll.ible, 
•IS III 7 ' (< jy 2. IIS, •• Or. at the least, in lie.rs Kipiilrhn- tliiiic ” ; 
yon free ? they have released you, have they ? 

127. Some that, I will come to that matter later on. 

128. tied, iSympson conjectures tired, in the sense of ‘set to 
; a word used figuratively in Cymh iii. 4. 9.9-7, “f grn ve 

ojself To think, when thou shalt lie disedged hy her That now 
tire^t on.’* 

tJ*'’ manner, behaviour; ep M. V. iii. 2. 6, “yon 

yourself. Hate counsels not in such a qvalily. ” 

132. take patience, we still use take comfort, pleasure, pity, 
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pride, etc , in the sense of take into the mind, feel, thousli t.iki 
patience, liking, sorrow, suspicion, unkindness, etc , found p. 
tihakespeaie, have fallen out of use. 

1.S2-4 I have hope . duty, I hope it will prove that you mo 
more incapable of propeily appreciating her merits than sho i. 
capable of falling short in her duty ; for a similar excess of m-rd 
tive.s, cp. IV. y. iii. 2. f>4-7 ; Cor. i. 4. 14, 5 ; Mach, ni li. s 
Cymb. i. 4. 2.3. 

136. Would .. obligation, would come short of her boiui.in, 
duty ; for fail, in the sense of neglect, omit, cp. Math, in (i. 11. 
“ for from broad words and ’cause he f'ai/ed Ills proKence ,it tl. 
tyr.int's feast”; Oymb. iii. 4. 181, “ I will never yhil liegiiuimr 
nor siipplynicnt ” 

137. She have, i.e. as it is possible she may ha\e done. 

1.38. to such . end, with such a good object, imi[)o.se 

141, 2. Nature condne, life in your case has so neai ly ic.ulu l 
its extreme limit : confine, accented on the latter syllable ; lo' 
elsewhere used by .Shakespeare with reference to tunc. 

14.3. some discretion, some discreet person; abstiact for ok 
C rete : your state, the weakness due to your age. 

145. make return, merely a peri)ihrasis for ‘ return ’; as ‘ iii.ib 
retire,’ ‘make retreat,’ ‘ make levolt,’ etc , etc. 

147. becomes the house, probably means, is suitable in me to 
head of the hou.se. 

14!). ^ge is unnecessary, ohl people, like myself, are mrlic- 
Lear i.s using of himself the language which he supposes to fv 
press his daughter’s feelings on the subject. 

150. vouchsafe, deign to grant. 

151. these . . tricks, such irony ill becomes you. 

154. struck tongue, as though her cruel words were n'l.t 
able blows. 

I.5() the stored vengeances, cp. Cor. iv. 2. II, “thehou i' 
plague o’ the goils Ueipiite your love 1 ” ; K. III. i 3. 217 !t ■’ 
heaven have any grievous plague in store Exceeding those tli.it: 
can wish upon thee, O, let them keep it till thy sins be npr. 

1.57. top, head : young bones, that tliis phrase was somrtui " 
used for infants yet unborn, there is no doubt; but I lUir 
believe that such is the sense here ; Lear is contrasting Com'o-' 
youth with his own age, and calling down a curse upon that>"i'> ' 

1.58. taking, malignant, bewitching; used of the mahjn.>'* 

intluenee of superhuman powers, as m iii. 4. 58, below ; ' 

iv. 4. 32, Hand. i. 1. 163. 

160. Infect her beauty, by diseases which would make la'f* 
loathsome object. 
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|(il, 2. drawn ... pride, fogs sucked up from the fens or low, 
waiery, grounds by the sun in order to fall upon lu r ,ind Mn i 
liei jiride in her beauty. Most comiuentatorB follow M.doiie m 
taking fall as tr.msitive, f.c. to cause her piide to tall : 1 agiee 
^utll Wright that an intransitive sense is in<ne in with 

the e»)nle\t, 

104. When the on, when yon are s<*izotl with a til nf an/^rr 
.'nrainst me ; the implies such a mood as being haintnal to Inm. 

7. Thy tender-hefted ..harshness, it seems donliltnl 
>\h»ther tliese words go with tlie line al)ov<‘ or with llio-st* that 
ft.llow, wlietlier, that is, shall harshness moans ‘ is eeitain not 
t(» .dbindon you to such liarshnesa as your sister h.is sliow n,'oi 
‘.shall not give you over to be cursed by nu* as I have eiir.sed 
yonr sister’ ; there is no otlier instance in ShaKej'pean' of ‘ to 
^'jve over ^o,’ but in i. JT. IV. iii. ‘b 40, 1, “>:i\('n o\ei ' v, mis 
!<• mean ‘abandoned to vice.’ “If thou wiTt .iny ■way gnen to 
Mitue, I w'ould swear by thy fJiee ; . but tliou ait .dt<ig»lher 
•v>''n vrtr : and wert indeed, but for the light in thy f.nf, tin* 
of utter darkness.” Again, tender-hefted i.'^ a dilhenlly A 
u 1 Her in the/irf?’;?. July ISO!) .“^ays, “ ‘ itefl. ’ is a « ell known 

'►i'l English wor<l for liandle, that which lioJds or eoiitnniH, and 
‘ tenderdiefted ’ is simply dehcatrdy-honsed, daintily IshIjmI, 
finely-slieathed.” On which Sclunidt jicrtinciitly asks, “lint, is 
or heft^ i.e. handle, indeed that wdiioli hohls or eoni.tin.s, f»i 
Mol lather that by which a thing is held I’crltajis ‘tender 
li'fted,’f.e. tender-handled, is ecpiivalent to temler, gentle, to 
t<-U('h or to approach ; of an easy and winning address. aJlahle. 

\t all events. I cannot believe that there is hcic any Tcfetem t to 
lagan’.s ]>odiIy frame. 

IG8. in thee, in your nature. 

170. bandy, see note %)n i. 4. 02: to scant my sizes, to limit 
allowances ; “.mV is merely short for M. K. asov, the 

i-’-u.d old word for an allowance, or settled poition (A hi end, et*' , 
'lek-d out for a particular price, or givei^ to a dependent. U *• 
'■‘vn tind it used, at a very early period, ahno.st as a g<’n<iai 
for provisions” ... (Skeat, Efy. Dkt.). The terms -orj v and 
are still in u.se at Cambridge, the ]ioor hdiolar wlio re- 
" uea them being a ftizar. 

173 offices of nature, duties which natural afTection hi'ls yon 

^ fb Effects of courtesy, workings of kindly feeling ; < r> //'oh/. 
4 P20, “ Lest With this piteous action you tonveif My stem 

I'h to the purpose, come to the purpose; do not waste tlie 
in these sentimental appeals. 

Direction. Tucket, see note on ii 1 72. 
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178. approves her letter, confirms what she said in her letter; 
cp. above, i. 1. 187, and A. C. i. 1. 60, “I am full sorry That lie 
approve/! the common liar.” 

180. eaay-borrow’d pride, Schmidt explains, “assumed witli 
ease, counterfeited with an appearance of naturalness” , Molmly 
“ borrowed without the trouble of doing anything to justify a 
it seems to me from the context to mean pride that was ii'iuiili 
assumed as a consequence of being employed by Goncril, but lif 
which his dismissal, if in the fickleness of her favour she chose in 
dismiss him, would as readily strip him. 

182. varlet, rascal; originally a young vassal, a youth, tlien ,i 
term of reproach ; a later spelling of vadet, a diminutne oi 

18.7, 6. If your ... obedience, if you in your kindly governimut 
of the world .are well pleased with obedience ; in this sense frein 
Lat. allntidarPy to highly appiovo of. 

187. Make it your cause, espouse my wrongs as soinetliiiis 
touching yourselves : send down, sc. your messengers, agent.s. 

188. upon this beard, upon me so venerable. 

191, 2. All’s not ... so, it does not follow that what one S' 
foolish and doting as you are terms offence, should be so in 
reality. 

192, 3. 0 sides, . hold, cp. A. C. iv. 14. .39-41, “0, cleave, 
niy sides ! Heart, once be stronger than thy continent, (.'laek 
thy frail case.” 

194. disorders, disorderly conduct; cp. T. N'. ii. .3. 10.1. 
“ though she harbours you as her kinsman, she’s nothing ailicl 
to your disord/o-.s. ” 

19.7 much less advancement, said sm^^ringly, as though su'l 
a position were to such a one as Kent rather an honour th'C' 
not. 

196. seem so, acquiqsce in being treated agreeably to I'l'V 
condition. 

198. wUl return, are willing to return. 

200. from home, away from home ; out provision, w itliim! 
those means ; cp. Ii. J, iv. 2. 38. 

204. To wage against, to wage war against; not elsewhei c s' 
Shakespeare in this sense. 

206. Necessity’s sharp pinch I which (sc. To wage ..owl, 
the cruel strait that the wretched are at times driven to. 1“'' 
ness accepts Collier’s M.S. Corrector’s ‘ howl Necessity’s 'haiT 
pinch,’ explaining, “ roofs are to be abjured, storms braved. ' 
famine howled forth among wolves.” In the reading of all 
folios and quartos, owl, there seems to him “a tameness out <'■ 
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place at the close of Lear’s wild outburst, which is thoroughly 
im-Sliakespearian.” 

To knee Us throne, to kneel nt his throne : squire like, us 
if I were a dependant; as the squire, literally shiehl bemor, was 
of the kmght. For the construction here, sec Abb. g 417. 

‘210. afoot, i.e. on foot, going. 

211. Sumpter, now used of a packhorae, “originally meant not 
the horse but the horse’s driver from O. F. Mnumlirr, a |«u U- 
horso’s driver ”... (Skeat, hty. Did.); hence, as here, a ilrmlge, 

21'2. At your choice, as you please ; the choice reals with you. 

218. needs, of necessity ; the old genitive used adverbially 

•219. plague-sore, the “fiord’s token” of /. A. /. v. 2. 4‘2.'l; 
emhOBsed, rounded like a knob; in this sense from O F, <mto'.srr. 
to swell or rise in bunches; in A I)', iii C. 107, “we Iuvm' 
almost unibo.tned him,” from (). F. emlxjupirr, to ahi oud in a wood ; 
carbuncle, from Lat. carbmirubis, a double diminutive of rnrhu, 
a coal, meaning (1) a small coal, (2) a gem, (5) an iidlamed sore 
or boil, as here. 

'221. call It, invoke it. 

2‘23. Ugh-Judglng Jove, Jove above, the supreme judge. 

227. I look’d ... yet, I did not expect you for some time to 
coinc. 

2*28. For yottr at welcome, so as to give you a proper wt lvoini*. 

229-31. For those does, for those who, like iny sihl'-r, woulfl 
t<'niprr your passion with reason, must he cont<*nt to in.ikf' ul]o^^ 
ancfs for you on the ground of your age, and mo- hut I uvfd not 
more, for she well knows what she ]s about; for mlng'Ie. op. 
ii. 4. 24, “ theiridisciphnc, now with then t;our- 

**^*‘s,” I.e, their valour tempered l)y tlieir discipline. 

2:V2 avouch, maintain; cp Mach iii. 1. 1-0, “ ainl though I 
coulfl With barefaced power sweep lain ifroin my sight And hid 
t*iy will avouch it.” 

234. Bith, see note on i. 1. 171; and for the conjunctional idlix, 
§ 287. 

2.3 ). Speak ’gainst, are arguments against maintaining. 

23f>. Should, can it possibly Ije that. 

2.18. receive attendance, allow yourself to he waited on by 

240. to slack you, to show themselves remiss in their 8t:r\i'^'e 

241. control, rebuke ; cp. Temp. i. 2. 439. 

242. spy, perceive by looking more closely into the matter. 

243,4. to no more... notice, no more will I admit into my 

^tle or acknowledge as your attendants. 
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245. In good time, before it was too late; if you had retaiiini 
it longer, you would l)<ivc made a bad use of it. 

210. my guardians, “ the guardians under me of my realms 
(Moberly) : my depositaries, the trustees of my power. 

247, 8. But kept . number, made a reservation that I .sliou'i 
bo attended by a certain number; we shouhl now say iuIk’ 
‘made a reservation that,’ or ‘ reserved the privilege that ' 

24'J. With twenty, with no more than five and twenti 

‘252, 3. not being .. praise, to be not the worst is to haw vnn,,. 
jilace in the list of things praisew'orthy ; not a high pl.ue, l,u; 
lictter than none at all 

‘254. doth, liccanse fifty is taken as a concrete whole. 

255 And thou .. love, and your love doubles hers. 

‘2.50. What need you, apparently a confusion bctw'ecn ‘wl..,! 
need have you,’ and ‘why do you need;’ ep. .1/. A. i 1. Hh, 
“ IVAdl need the bridge much broader lliaii the flood?” 

257. To follow, to attend upon you. 

‘259. O, reason .need, do not argue as to wdiat is ahsclutui 
necessaiy. 

‘200. Are In . superfluous, have something or other wliuli ■ 
not absolutely indispensable to them, however poor it may la 

2(il, *2. Allow not beast’s, if you allow n.ature nothing hK'P 
than is inilispensable for its maintenance, there will bo no dilK; 
cnee in cost lietwcen the life of a man and that of a boast. 

‘2()3. If only . warm, if the mere warmth necessary to lit 
were identical with splendour, why, nature lias no need of 
apparel as yours, w'hich, splendid ns it is, scarcely keeps 
warm ; i e if mere need is your criteridh, such gorgeous clolk' 
as you are wearing are at once condemned. 

*261) Yoa heavens, need ! while Capell considers the rrpi" 
tion of patience as ‘ cnevgetic.al,’ Malone and others helievc U i 
he merely a printer’s blunder; others would read ‘gi'o 
patience.—patience I need!’ or ‘give me that patience d,n''■ 
need,’ or ‘give me hut patienee that I need,’ or 'your pallet' 
that I need’: which last seems to me the most satisfactci.'. 
any change were necessary. 

269. you that stir, for instances of the relative with a plur ' 
antecedent followed by a singular verb, see Abb. § 247. 

271, To bear, as to bo.ir ; cp. i 4. 36 : touch me, inspire r-p- 
more commonly with some tender feeling, 

27‘2. women's weapons, cp. }f. V. iv. 6. 31, 2. “And all 
mother came into mine eyes Anil gave me up to tears” ; 
it. 7- 190, “ when these are gone The tvoman will be out.” 
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‘2S0. flaws, “this word, as Bailey ohserM's, whs 'e>|»<iaUY 
aiiplicd to the hreaking off of shiver.^ or (Inn pieces fioni pieeions 
stones' ” (Singer). 

ist. Or ere, a reduplication, both words being fioin .\.,s, ,n, 

tie 

iSl. well bestow’d, properly nccoiiniiodated, loilgeil 

blame, fault; that which descries hlanie ; ep. J 11'. \ 

.1 .'!(!, "My high-repre .cnted h/aiiux. Dear soveieigii, p.udon 
me put rest, deprived him of ease and eomfoii ; i.t. if he 
li.ni stayed with Goneril, he would have been eoinfm table enungh. 
'llic omission of the. nominatiie is very eoiimion ni .Shakes|ie,iie 
a nil /ill', i.s', tm.s, etc. Some editors follow the (piaitos and folios 
111 making blame the nominative to hath. 

"■ill. And must... folly, and must siitTer the eoii.seqnem e.s of his 
folly. 

■.’S7. For his particular, as regards himself mdnidually' ep 
Cio'. iv 7. l.'l, “Yet I wish, sir,-I mean fm- yinir imi tint/ar, - 
.1011 had not Join’d in comniissinii with him. ’ 

t’SS. purposed, iletermined. 

L’tH). forth, out of doors. 

2!l-. He calls to horse, he summons his attendants to niomit 
■nid ride with him. 

■dfl.X to give him way, to let him do ns lie pl< ises ho loads 
himself, he is not driven to act as he is doing, it is all Ins own 
r«i\ersity. 

llfl.). Alack, alas ; probably, according to .Skeat, fioni .M E. 
D/, los.s, failure, and = ah, failure : ah, a los.s 

'-’IKi Do sorely ruffle, arc teriibly hoi,steioiis ; used fignratuelj 
"> /' A. i, 1. 31^, “ Tc»»'«j7fe in the commonwealth of Bonie ’, 

about, round about, 

"Oh, procure, are at pains to firing ujjon themselves ; ep 
‘U. ,V V, 1. 479, “ I am sorry that sucli ijorron' I ///•onire ” 

Must ..schoolmasters, mu.st discipline them into patience, 

fOl, 2. And what ,, fear, and wisdom bids us fear the exi,es,s< s 
vliieh they may stir him up to commit, he being so leady tci 
'“tell to evil advice ; cp. Af. ,1/. v. 1. 1.11), “ I bave stood by, my 
and I have lieard Your roy.al eerr ohwsrc/,” i r. put to <a bad 
'ise by being made to listen to ftilselioods. 


Acr III. .Sce.nkI. 

, *• Who’s there ... weather, as though the weather were some- 
''“hg animate. 
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2. minded, disposed, inclined. 

5. Bids, he omitted, as in ii. 4. 285. 

0. main, mainland ; more generally of the ocean. 

7. That things .. cease, so that everything in nature might 
change or altogether perish ; cp. .Vohh. xi. 7, “If all were miinKl 
so, the times should cea-se. And tlireesoore year would make tlji 
world away.” 

8. eyeless rage, blind, undiscerning, fury. 

9. make nothing of, tieat with utmost irrererenco. 

10. his . man, his microcosm, as the astrologers call it; man 
as containing in miniature the elements of the unuei&e, IIk 
macrocosm. 

12. cub-drawn bear, bear “ with udders all drawn dry,” tis tin 
lioness in A. Y. L. iv. 2. 115 : would couch, would lie down in 
its lair. 

1.8. belly-pinched, pinched as to its belly, ec. with hunger. 

14. unbonneted, without hat; bonnet now used only of the 
headgear of women and Highlanders. 

15. And bids ... all, ami abandons himself to utter de.sp.nr. 

16. labours to out-Jest, tries hard by his jests to make liira 
forget. 

17. heart-struck, whose blows have gone home to his licnri. 
heart-felt. 

18. upon ... note, trusting to my observation of you ; cp. H'. T 
i. 1. 40, “it is a gentleman of the greatest promise that c'lr 
came into my note. ” 

19. Commend you, entrust you with a secret of the grcatc't 
importance : division, enmity, disunion. 

20. the face, the plain appearance. 

22, 3. as who high ? ns all those have who by destiny I'.'O'’ 
been placed in an e.xa^ted position: who ... less, for so th'J' 
seem. 

24. speculations, prying observers ; abstract for concrete : 'P 
K. J iv'. 2. 116, “0, where hath our intcllujence been drunk 1 
».e. those sent to bring us intelligence, news. 

25. Intelligent ... state, giving information of what goes e" 
here; cp. below, iii. 5. 9, iii. 7 11: what . seen, i.e. relatm: 
what, etc. 

26. snuffs, huffs, exhibitions of ill-temper; cp. i. II. lY- i •' 
41, where there is a pun upon the word in this sense : paddn^ 
plots;cp. T.S. V. 1. 121, “ Here’spacliiii; with a vengeance to 
cei\ e us ali. 

27. 8. Or the . king, or the eruel restraints which they lia'* 
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put tile kiiuThcarted old king ; so “to givt* tiu.‘ voin, ” to 
||live-without restraint, iv. !. fig, “to take (lio uiii," to 

^•o without restraint, IT. T. ii. 3. ol. 

i9. but fumlBhingfs, the mere outwanl signs, fijincndugcs, not 
the tilings themselves; so d/. A i. 1, ’288, “The hody of jonr 
ihsi'ourse is sometimes guarded (i.r. tnimnoil) with fi.igiiieiils " 
Wii'.'hl points out tliat in Seothiiid tile ti'iniiiniigs ot a I.oljV 
i1k“s ate called ‘ fimiiahings.' 

."h. a power, a force ; frequent in ShakcHpearo holii singular 
,uid plural. 

■tl. scatter’d, divided against itself; Jfaiiiiici piojKisi H s/ioOm' i/; 
wbi. and they. 

•TJ. Wise . feet, skilfully taking advantage of our negligence 
lia.e secretly obtained a footing; e}i. (Hh. ii 1. 7(i, “ Wliosi' 
io:itiiiij (i.e. landing) here anticipates our thoughts ’ 

33 at point, on the point; for the oniisbion of the dctiiiite 
,11 tide in adverbial phrases, see Abb. S IKt. 

31 To show ... banner, to unfurl their banner in deelaiatioii of 

W.il- 

3.'i, Ii. If on . Dover, if you will veiituie to tnist me so far as to 
li.i'len to Dover ; shall find, will surely tind. 

37 9 making plain, wlien you shall gi\c an aeeurate aeeount 
"1 the iii.iddeiiing griefs which the niiii.itui.d heli.iMoui of Ins 
'liildroii has brought down upion the head of their fallier. 

41, 2. And, from . you, and on the grounds of some iiifor- 
Illation upon which 1 can safely rely, I propose tins seiviee to 

Jell. 

43 I will .. you, a courteous way' of showing liesitatiou al*out. 
niidertaking the missi<j)i: No, do not, tliere is no iieecssily for 
■‘U\ liesitation on the subject, for I will give you good jiioot that 
.lou may trust me. 

4.7. my out-wall, my exterior; what T seem to lie, judging from 
'he dress 1 have assumed; cp. 7', jV. i.*2. 48, “'lliere is a fair 
heh.ivioiir in thee, captain ; And though that nature w'lth a 
[aanleous mo/f Doth oft close in pollution, yet of thee 1 will 
hi'licve thou hast a mind that suits With tliis tliy f.iii and </«/ 
-rani rJianicfer"; K. J. iii. 3. 20, “within this vuH of llesli 
llieie is a soul counts thee her creditor.” 

D. As fear .shall, about which you need not have any dmibt; 
^ 13 what Ingleby, ShaUi-jvare, Man and the. lioU, 111. 
P 147, calls “the conjunction of reminder, being eniplo><0 ly 
■”"hegpeare and his contemporaries to introduce a Hiiianhaij 
'‘tateinent, qualifying, or even contradicting, what goes beloie, 
"hicli tile person addressed is required to take for granted, '..y. 
■* }'• L. ill 5. 39, M. M. ii. 4. 89, A. C. i. 4. 22.” 
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48. fellow, companion, associate. 

49. Fie on, cui scs on ! 

52. to effect, in their consequence, oliject; Abbott (§ 186) poinn 
out that while motion ‘with a view to,’ ‘for an eml,’ etc., e.xpir.ifl 
by to is still common before veibs, the Elizabethans used the pn. 
position in this sense before nouns. 

58, 4. In which this, in seeking to do which lot your 
be taken by going in that ilirection, while I go in this; lights on, 
chances on, happens to meet 

55. Holla the other, let him shout to the other; Holla, .icconhiiL' 
to Skeat. “not the same word as halloo, hut soinew’hat diffcii iiili 
used in old authors. The true sense is stop ! wait! ami it w.o it 
first used as an interjection simply, though easily confused wilh 
halloa, and thus acquiring the sense of to shout .. —F. hola — 
F ho, interjection ; and ?«, there” (Ely. JHct.). 


SoKNF. II. 

1. crack your cheeks, the winds being personified in el.i'.su.il 
poetry and representeil in scul)iturc as w'lnged beings. 

‘2. cataracts, violent downpours of rain: hurrlcanoes, uiitiT 
spouts; cp. T. C. V. ‘2. 17‘2. “not the dreadful spout Which .‘•liip 
men <lo the hurricano call. ’ 

3 the cocks, the weathercocks, erections on steeples, tow or', 
houses, to show the direction of the w ind, or weather ; so calKi 
because often made in the form of a cock, the bird. 

4. thought-exocutlng, executing with the rapidity of thouclii 
though, as Moberly says, “this idea seems rather to be iniobi'! 
in the compound than expressed by it; t.s ‘ thought-cxecutua 
must mean ‘executing the thought of Him who casts you,’ ' 

5 Vaunt couriers, fore runners, hcrald.s ; F. avanf, before fu lo 
Lat. ah, from, and o«/», before; cp Temp. i. 2. 201, “.Jiwf 
lightnings, the precursors O' the dreadful thunderclaps ” 

7. Smite ... world ! smite flat this thick round world ! 

8, 9. Crack ., man ! crack the moulds in which natuie "h.ip' 
her products, and ,at one stroke destroy all the seeds from wli"' 
ungrateful mankind are generated. Cp. IF. T. iv. 4. 48‘.’. 

“ Let nature crush the sides o’ the earth together And tn.ir " 
seeds within; and for germeus, Macb. iv. 1. ;')9, “though!'.' 
treasure Of nature’s germeus tumble all together.” 

10. court holy-water, an old proverbi.al phrase for fair w c k 
flattery ; that which at court was as precious as holy water in ^ 
church, cathedral, where among Catholics a small reservou' w 
kept in which the worshipped dip their fingers. 



^chSKii.] NOTKS. 

12 pities, i.e. that pities ; for tlio oniishion of (lie lelatne, see 
Alii' S '244. 

li Rumble thy bellyful, prowl to >our he.u t's . oni. iii , m toI 
for til 111 ! the winil in your belly. 

I. 1. are my daughters, ?.e, niui therefore I 1:1111101 . oiii]i|.nii of 
llieir treatment. 

Ill tax, aecnse, bhimo for ; :i iloiihlet of tiisl, 

17. call'd you children, i.i. hy the emle.innp n.riiie of elnhlieii. 

18 subscription, snhmi.s.sion, obeilieni'i'; .leKiiow leilpini'iit .is 
■liowii by signing the name tf> a (bieniiieiit 

Ml Your horrible pleasure, wliato\er mfhef ions you aie pli .ised 
to semi ilowii. 

21. But yet . ministers, but though I e.iiniot 1 li.nge you willi 
iiigi.ititmle, I do aeeu.se you of lieing mere slavi.sb .igeiits. 

22 That have, for having, 

'21. high-eugender’d, begotten in the shies. 

‘211. head-piece, protection for his bead, lieliiiet ; ej) II I' 111 
7 I4tl, “ if their beads had any iiitelleetii.il aiiiioiii (/ 1 bi.oiih). 
tlie\ eould never wear such hea\y liuul ; and 111 a ligiiiu 

111e .seii.se, ir. T. 1 . ‘2. 2'27, “some scicral.s Of hrail-piin evtia- 
oiiliiiary.” 

2.S What he make, ic bind: if a 111.10 Millers Ins toe to 
bei'Olio as callous as it would be well for him to make Ins lie, 11 1 

2!l, .10. Shall Tvake, is certain to find Ins shep di.sliiibed bv 
llie |iain of tlic corn wliicli will be the, lesiilt of Iris allowing Ins 
toe to become hard : of, in coinsequcnee. of. 

II. 2 made glass, made gnni.mes 111 a looking glass, tinning 

■Old Iw nstiiig her foatiyes to see which e.vpre.ssion hiiiteil In i best ; 
Used ligurativciy in liaml. iv. 4. .'lO, “ humili^ at tin- in 

ii-slble event,” show's his contempt for. 

17 thing night, even those creatuies that jncfei the iiiglil 
tune. • 

•'ll) Callow., dark, frighten even tlie wild animalK that pi owl 

thoiit at night ; Callow, terrify ; “ Prov iiHiial Kiiji'ljhh (S<iriH-i‘‘‘•t 
f>lnrc*) — A.S. tuFlwian, in llic co)n]ioiiii‘l ihj<ihn>ni, t'» 

•istomsh ” (Skeat, AVy. Diet ). 

40. was man, arrivetl at nmnhorxi (and conld reux itilx r 'iny 
tlung) 

44. affliction, “for inflirtion ; the two tx'ing tln-n (‘(niv.ik'nt- 
Man's nature cannot endure the infliction, nor even ihf h u • 
m the Prayer Book, ‘Defend nn from all and mi^- 

t-hiefs, and from the fear of them ’ ” (Hiukoii). 

4o. pother, turmoil, hurly-burly ; cp. Cur. li. ]• -'i4, Htich a 
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pother As if that, whatsoever god,” etc. Steevens cites the \ionl 
in its spelling pudder, which the folios give here, from Reaunn iii 
ami Fletcher's Sloi-ii/uI Lculy, ii. 2. ;13> “Some felloes would 
have cried now, and have curs’d thee, And fain out with lluir 
meat, and kept a prulder." 

47. undlvulged, that have not yet come to light. 

48. UnwMpp’d of justice, as yet uiiscourged by justice. 

40. simular . virtue, one who pretends to virtue ; hypoente; 
for other instances of this adjectival transposition, sec Abh. 

50 Incestuous, unchaste ; Lat. in-, not, and cadun, chaste ■ 
caitiff, see note on ii. 1. 63 : to pieces shake, t.c. in your tciroi 

.51, 2. That under life, who, under the disguise of spocimn 
friendship, a disguise suitable to their purpose, have laid plot, 
against tHie lives of men ; cp. H. III. iii. 5. ,3,3. “he was Ok- 
coi'nrt’at ’ihdier’d traitor That ever lived ” : close pent-up guilts, 
crimes which have been closely shut up in men’s bosoms. 

53, 4 Rive grace, burst the breasts within which you an' 
concealed and call aloud for mercy from these ministci.® o! 
heaven who summon you to justice ; for continents. =that wIikIi 
contains, holds, cp. A. C. iv. 14. 40, “Heart once be stroiipor 
than thy confiiieiil, t'rack thy frail case.” 

5G. hard by, close by : hovel, small hut. 

57. friendship, friendly office, i.e. shelter. 

,58. hard, cruel. 

60, 1. Which, ... in, to which only a few' minutes ago I was re 
fused admission when I made inquiries after you. 

61. 2. force .. courtesy, compel them to show that coiirti M ' ! 
which they are so niggard. 

05, 0. The art .. precious, our necessitiaa have a strange nit w 
that they are .able to give a value to things that at other tnr*' 
would seem so worthless : Come, your hovel, come, show me ihu 
hovel you speak of. ^ 

67, 8. I have one .. thee, distracted as I am I still have loes' 
in my heart for pity for you. 

69-72. He that .. day, apparently a part, though with v.ina 
tions, of the song at the end of Tirelflh XiijhI ■ and, proh.il’b 
nothing more than an addition for the sake of the metre: .Vhlwti 
(§ 96) takes it as emphatic, = a little and that a very little : Mad 
make ... at, must shape his contentment to his condition, i'■ 
must adapt himself to his foi tunes and be content with them 

75. 'When priests ... matter, when the sermons of priests sd' 
more full of words than of thought. 

77. When nobles... tutors, when noblemen take to teaihm? 
their tailors, instead of running deeply into debt with tht®- 
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U)7 

Sohinidt, with a literalness that can hanily ho mion.loil hoio 
t.\|il.uii8, “ when nobles are the toacliors of tlu ii- luilors aiiii 
bettor iimlerstand tlie lianilicraft " ' 

50. nor no poor knight, and wlion no knight i.s poor 

51. Uve In tongues, are actively circulated. 

St! throngs, crowded assemblages, wliore tluy can piv their 
tiiide without fear of being detected. 

80. That going .. feet, that men shall walk ujion tlioir feet. 

S7. Merlin, the soothsayer of the Artliurian legend, i« m< ii. 
tamed again in i. //. IF. lii 1. l.'in, “the dreamer .l/.i/m ami 
bjs piophectcs ” : before hla time, “as, aecoidmg to tli.'legend. 
King Lear was contemporary with doash, King of .ludali ' 
(Molierly), i.e, cir. 841 n.O. Warhiirton, considering these lines 
to contain two distinct prophecies (1) “a.satirical de.seri|)tion of 
the j)re3eiit manners as future,” (2) “a sjitirifal «lesc*rij><i<>n 
future inannera, which tlie corruption of tlu- prrM-nt would 
p^(■^ent fioin ever happening,” placed II «*>, 0, after I 7-S, and 
Mas followed by Haniner, dohiiHon, denneiis and Keths. If it 
Mere worth while to make any transposition, it scfins to nn- 
perfectly clear that 11. 85, 6 shouhl roine after 1. 7t» 'I'he tirsl 
couplet Bpeaks of things that are liap])ening eveiy day, and uith 
tiiose, things going feet plainly corresponds d'he lemaining 
couplets deal with things that are never lik<*ly to ha]ipen, and 
•’orit.spond with that which the prophecy iinans ii(\ei «dl 
iMppen, viz., tliat the realm of Albion should cfuiie to <h slruction. 
liiil witli (irant White, Clarke, and otliers, 1 lulitne llie whole 
pio[)hecy to be an interpolation inserted by some aet(tr to In kh* 
the e<'ir8 of the groundlings Clarke well romaiUs, “'rhef.i« tot 
the fool’a pref»ent speech after Lear has left tin; sta;:e. alom- 
M-rvea to condemn it ns spunoiiH : Shakespeare's fool nlteislns 
hji f-rainbling, half-pertinent morsels for tlie sake of heL'iiiling Ins 
‘■Id master’s thoughts, and labouring to ‘out-jest his iieart stun k 
JUjurios’; he does not stay bcdniid to jabber trumpeiy by )>iin 
addressed solely to the ram and th^ wiml ” Moieov<-i, tin* 
'' bole passage after the exit of Lear and Kent is found only m 
'e folios, and 11. 76-86 aic, hesides, merely an amplification of a 
Pfophecy formerly, but wrongly, attributcil to (diancer. 


Sce.se III. 

When I . him, when I a.sked them to allow me to nliow the 
’>ig some kindness ; pity, by action, not by more .sympathy. 

sustain, afford sustenance; as in i. 1. ISJf, i. 4. -'I-O. 
b Go to, never mind. 

tis dangerous to be spoken, it is not safe to talk about it. 
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10. closet, private cal)iiict. 

11. home, thoroughly; power, army 

12. footed, lauded ; see note ou iii. 1. .32; Incline, king-, .diu-.v 
ourselves on the king’s side, well di.sposed towards him. 

13. relieve him, relieve his wants. 

15. I am ill, you must say th.at I am ill. 

15, 6, as no less .. me, and no less penalty is threat! neil me. 
17. toward, about to happen : cp. M. N. J). lii. 1 81, “a |iljy 
toward"'. Hand. v. 2. .370, and above, ii. I. 10. 

1!) forbid thee, wbich has been forbidden you; uhuli y i 
have been foibiddeii to show; for the cm tailed form, see Att,. 

§ :g3. 

21, 2. This Deems ... all, this betrayal of my father oughi In b 
regarded as a piece of good .sei \ ice, and one sulhuient to ciiiiii. 
me to that which will be taken fiom him, I mean c\eryihiugh, 
possesses. 


SCENU IV. 

I. good my lord, for the transposition of my, see Abb. g I." 

2,3. The tyranny... endure, exposure to a storm f-o (in. ’, 
enhanced as its tenors aie by tbc black daikncss ot the iiiglit. c 
iiioie than biiinan natuie can face. 

4. Wilt.. heart? Steevens rein.vrk.s, “I believe that I.cai do; 
not address this question to Kent, but to Ins o« ii bosom, i'o 
haps, tliereforc, we should point the p,T.s.sage thus : ‘ \t lit l’n.a. 
my lieait?’ 'I’lic tcndernc.ss of Kent induces him to reply, a-n 
an interrogation that seemed to relloct on,hi3 own humaiiit). 

0. much, soniethiiig terrible. 

II. 1’ the mouth, boldly facing him; free, uiiconcenicd ; q- 

iv. t>. 80 below. ^ 

rj. delicate, highly sensitive to annoyance. 

14. Save ... ingratitude, except the pang that throbs tins 
Delius puts a semi-colon after there, taking Filial ingratitude -■ 
in apposition to what beats there. 

10. I will punish home, the punishment I will inflict slnfl '' 
thorough, adequate. 

20. frank, open, generous, free. 

21. O, that . lies, hut 1 must not let my thoughts dwell uP'- - 
that, or It will drive me mad. 

24, 5. This tempest more, this tempest diverts my tliuiigi*!' 
from a subject far more harmful than anything external can bt 
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■’li. You houseless poverty,— you [wor hmiscloss wrcuh; 
■liistract for concrete. 

•Jt). That bide, that have to cndm'e witliout lio|ic of 

;t(i. unfed sides, i.e. beneath uhioli the rih.s may he seen foim 
Miint of food. 

HI Your loop’d raggedness, your elotliea han-^ni'; m liolcand 
t liters. 

.'i. 0,1 have this! in the days of my pimer and luospeniy 
1 tlioui'ht little about your condition: physic, tlie wliolehom'e 
iiirdicnie of a like experience. 

That thou , them, so tliat you may lie led to east, l.. them 
«!ial is over and above your needs ; shake seems to eoimy the 
idea of the criiinbs scattered from tlic rich mans talile. 

4ii. Through . wind, probably from some ball,id. 

47. thy cold bed, “ the phrase to (jn to a cold hid, meant only t« 
;/i) Cold to bed ; to rim from a tiakcd led signified to ijit iiji iiidid 
Jiiiin bed, and to say one lay on a nick bed (a form of ex|iiession 
fat fiom uncommon even now) implied merely that he m.i.h liiniij 
sick abi<r^ (Staunton). 

0.4. halters in his pew, Delius suggests thaf this i.s to indn ale 
that not even the most sacred places were exempt fimu lie 
temptation to commit suicide. But pew was not always msid for 
an enclosed .seat in a church ; Pepys, for instanci-. in his Ihaiy 
for l.lth and 17th February, IfiliO, emjiloys the woid foi n.ils in 
a theatre ; and the word literally means only an eleiali d pl.-n e. 

.74,4. ratsbane porridge, poison close to has dish of porrnlge; 
so th.it he might be tempted to put some into it ; ratsbane, no1 
any specific poison, but anything destiintiie to nils, bane, 
liaiin, destruction, frlni A.S. banti, a murderer. 

at, .7, made him bridges, i.r. ntirred up his piide to make him 
run any wild risk ; of course, the four-inched bridges nre im n Ij 
the exaggeration of pretended niadiiesi*. 

■">0, tl. to course ...traitor, to pursue his own slindow. liiking 
It for a traitor. Theobald has shown that mneh of this pii limhd 
r.vMng liere and afterwards is taken from llarsucl s /t. 
of kCip'cifionJt Popith /m/iomurc^, etc , with tlic ronfe^hion.' .on 
* wnninations of the persons who pretended to he posmsid wit i 
oei ils. 

.lO. five wits, the five wits, so reckoned hy analogy w'Oh the h\< 
K’nifca, were common wit. imagination, fantasy, tstim.iimo .on 

memory ; a-cold, “i.e. u-kale, K. E , in a chill,” Ahh 4-1. 

a7. 0, do ... de, supposed by Eccles to be “ intended to 
file sound of persons who shix'er with extreme cold , w la e 
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call ohattcfiug of the teeth : Blefls thee from, i.e. may God hy his 
blessing protect you from 

58, taJclng, sec note on li. 4. 158. 

1)9, ()0. there could there, pretending that he secs the foul 
liend, and tli.it he is on the point of seizing him [the ttend). 

(>;!. a blanket, see above, U. 8. 10. 

(K). all the air, cp. Thu. iv. 3. 108-10, “Be as a planel.u\ 
plague, when .love Will o'er some high-viced city hang his poison 
Ill the sick air”; .Schmidt adds from The Birth of Merliu, Im- 
merly attributed to .Shakespeare, “knowest thou yrhiit pendittou,i 
mischief roofs thy bead '* ” 

()6. Hang fated, b.ing destined to fall. 

09. unkind, umiatiirnl ; accented on the first syllable. 

70, 1. Is it flesh? Delius refers this to the sticking of pins 
in tlio mortilicd bare arms, Clarke to the exposure of poor Tomk 
Isidy to the storm ; discarded, rejected, treated as worthles.s ; a 
term at canls for getting rid of a worthless card when the 
player cannot follow suit, or wishes to take other cards into lin 
hand 

79. Judicious, probably here, as in Cor. v. 6. 128, for jiuliiidl. 

73. pelican daughters, Wright quotes Batman vppon Bar- 
tlioiw, “The Pcllican loueth too much her children. For when 
the oliildrcii bee liaugbt, and begin to waxe hoare, they smite tlie 
inothiu' and the fatlier in the face, wherefore the inothcr smiteih 
them again and slaieth them. And the thirde dayc the mother 
siniteth her selfo in her side that the blond runneth out, and 
sheddeth that hot blond vppon the bodies of her children. And 
by virtue of the bloud the birdes that were before dead, quicken 
againe.” 

74. PUlloock, Collier quotes Kitson’s Cfhtnmer Gvrfnn’s Gar¬ 
land, “Pillycock, Pillycock sat on a hill; If he’s not gone, lie 
sits there still”; Dyce says the W'ord was often used as a 
term of endearment. , 

78. Justly, honestly, honourably. 

78,!). set not . array, do not allow your affections to fit 

themselves upon gorgeous clothes ; the expression seems equiv.'- 
lent to ' sot not your heart sw eetly upon. ’ 

82. wore gloves in my cap, as emblems of my mistress 
favour. 

85 light of ear, ever ready to listen to any malevolent story. 
86, 7. hog In sloth ... prey. .Skeat, quoted by Wright, pmntj 
out that in the Ancren Jiiiole the seven deadly sins are tyjiinid 
by seven wild animals; the lion being the type of priile, ih® 
serpent of envy, the unicorn of wrath, the bear of sloth, the 
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fiiv of eovctousnesB, tlie swine of gi-ocdiness, and tlio scoi-pion 
Ilf lust 

S7, 8. Let not ... woman, V.e. do nol allow yourself lo be 
f,a,seinnted by the charms of rhou ily dressed women; do not. 
show your emotion at the approach of flauntine women ; creak¬ 
ing, perhaps with an allusion to the high hetded shoes of the 

]K‘I lOtl. 

W, 9. keep ... books, do not allow your name to find place in 
llie ledgers of money-lenders. 

ill. Says ... nonny. Knight is inelined to think that some of 
tilt^e words are meant as an imitation of the Bound of lushing 
wind. But in J/aml. iv. 5. 101, we have “Hey non nonny, 
iioimy, hey nonny.” ns the unmeaning burden of a ballad, ami 
lieic Edgar is probably merely lumiining such a refrain, 

92 Dolpbln my boy, probably another snatch fiotii a ballad • 
sessa, by some supposed to be the Spanish riwa, he ijuiel, or the 
Latin C(s.sa, or the Italian cessa, or the Freneli (imz, all with 
iimeh the same sense, llyce mote plausibly suggests tlint the 
word is for Sa, Sa, exclamations of eiicourageiiient, and cpiotea 
.SiKcster’s /iatla«, “ iVfi, sii, my Hearts! tiiin, turn again 
upon them, They arc your own ; now chiiige, and eheeily on 
them”: let him trot by, Cape'l supposes that Kdpr “feigns 
liiiii.self one who is surveying his horses, and markingllieir pneea”; 
hut It .seems an utter waste of ingenuity to seek an explanation 
of w hat is meant for mere wild gabble. 

O.'l. thouwert ... answer, it would be better for you to be in 
your grave than to have to meet, face ; for thou wert better, see 
-Ahli, s 2.30. 

9.3, 0 Thou owest.. silk, you have not to thank the silkworm 
for your dress. 

97. cat, civet-cat, the perfume from whieii was much uM-d in 

tliosc days : sophisticated, cunningly niatle to appt ar otlui than 
've really .Lie, i.e. by our boilies beiny' covcrc'il by clothes; cp. 
f*. /y. iv. 740. 

98. unacconunodated, unprovided with clothes. Wright thinks 
from the word ‘ lendings ' here that ‘aocoininodate’ had even in 
•''hakc8peare*s day acquired the modern sense of ‘to furnisli with 
money*; and in Fletcher’s Qu&'n of Cormiky iv. 1, wc have Ut 
“accommodate money.” 

ifU, 2. ’tia .. in, this is not the sort of night one would chotise 
for Uiking a bath, i.e. in the rain which is pouring down. 

102 liook ... fire, referring to Gloucester now' approaching w'ith 
^ torch. 

1 03 Flibbertigibbet, one of the fiends mentioned, among other 
places, in Harsnet’s Dtclarationy etc. 
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104. walks cock, contlnueg liis wanderings on earth till the 
first crow of the cock, i.e. till early dawn ; walks, as frei|nentlv 
in Sliakespoare, the technical term applied to the appearance <pf 
spectres, ghosts, etc. For the efi'cct of the crowing of the coi k 
upon spirits, cp. Ilaml. i. I. 150-61. 

104, .5. the web and the pin, called in W. T. i. 2. 291, “t lu¬ 
pin and well,” one of the popular names for a cataract, a tilm 
glowing over the eye-hall; another name for the disease was ‘‘.i 
liearl in the eye,” e.r/ Middleton, 7Vi<' S/ia?iish ii. 1. Itili, 

“ A pearl in the eye ! I thank you for that ; do you wisli iiu- 
hlind?” 

lO.'i. squints the eye, causes a .squint in the eye : hare lip, lip 
divided in the middle, and thought to reseinhle the li|)of a Imre, 
cp. df. .V. I). V. 1. 418, “ Never mole, harc.-lip, nor scar, N’oi 
mark iirodigious. Shall upon their children he ” This defei t 
in children was greatly dreaded, and \'<arious cli.irms were ii^i-d 
for its [ircvontum. 

lO.'i, (). mildews the white wheat, hlights the wheat; the suh- 
stanlive Diifdnir is the A S. mrleihair, lioiiey-dow, proh.ahly, s,i>s 
Skeat, “ from the sticky honey-likc appe.vrancc of some kinds of 
hlight, .a.s p.;/. on hine-tiees ” ; whether white mean.s here the 
white variety of wheat as opposed to the red, or is used pio 
leptieally for ‘ inake.s it white with mildew,’ is perhaiisdoiihtfiil 
Hill the poor earth, the woim. 

107. S. Wlthold, i.r. .Saint Withold, supposed hy d'yrwhilt to 
he for .S,unt Vitalis, who, it appeals, was commonly invoked 
against the night-nuro ; old, i.e. wold, plain open country. 

108. night mare, an inciihus ; to whose, agency horrihle di cams, 
aeeoiupamed hy oppression of the hreast, were supjKised dm- . 
the element -mare, says fskeat, is fiom tijo root mar, tojioiiiid. 
eriisli: her nine-fold, apparently her hrood of nine (familiars) . 
ep. Uio “ nine f.irrow" of thu sow', Mach. iv. 1. 65. 

110. her troth plight, pledge her faith ; probably that she 
woiild woi k no more mischief. 

111. aroint, avoid, hegone ; of the many derivations suggested 
for thi.s word, the most probahle seems to lie that it i.s another 
form of the K E. verb aniii/e. avoid, of which ri/iit, quoted in 
Itoiieliei-’s (i/iHinn/ of .4tch. and Prov. H’ord.i as in use in 
Glieshiro, would be a contraetion. 

117. wall-newt, nnef is pioperly ('i)n oct. a eontractioii of m- 
etc, A S. (/••la. a lizard ; words similarly formed hy the adjuiietion 
of the » of the nidetinitc article are mVi-mtmr, an eke-namc 
uiiij'iet, formerly niiitiol = enniiot for an iinjot, nunde for wiiiit 
unde : and the water, i t. water-newt. 

119. Ballets, salads; F. 'atade, 0. It,al. ealata, “feminine of 
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pickled, salted”.. (Skcat, 7)iVM : ditch dog, dii« 
found lying dc.ail in a ditch. 

120. green ... pool, the .sciini, diiok weed, on tlie Miifiice of 
stagnant pools. 

121. tithing, district; pioperly a distiict containing ten 
families ; stock-punished, see note on ii. 2 111. 

124. deer, game, .sr. to him. 

120. my follower, his attemlant dc\il ; Sinulkln, Modo, and 
Mahu, all names of fioiids m Haism t's Duliimhuii. etc. 

12H. a gentleman, in pretended anger at <douccsici’s ([uestioii 
in the previous line 

l.'tO. Our flesh and blood, our cliildreii. 

10.3, 4. my duty commands, my ilnly cannot hung itself to 
obey ill all ies|)eots the haish lauiimand.s of join daiiglitci.s. 

136. take you, do uhat it hUes with joii 

1.39. this philosopher, this stoic in c.iriiig nothing for external 
aiinoyaiue. 

142. Theban, possibly an allusion lo flic f.u t 1h.it 'riiche.s iias 
the tir.st pi.we in Wcsicin Kuiope into mIiicIi IIic use of leltcia 
Has intiodiiced from I’ho nici.i. 

14.3. What la your study ’ what is (he [iiohlcni mgaging your 
mind ? 

144. to prevent, to !«■ Iwfoi. h.ind \iilh .ind so to friistiale. 

147. Canat him? can yon wonder at it ? 

l.>2 Now blood, whom I li.iic noa disinheiitefl .and dia- 
owneil as my son. 

loG. cry you mercy? 1 ask your p.irilon : excuse me : s.nd in 
refusal to le.avc the tomp.any of his “ jdiilosojilici ” to go witli 
< ilouccster. 

102 let him fellow, i r do not tvv to si-p.nate him frruii 
I’fMir Tom, hut let liini acrompany the king to the shelter you 
have proiidcil for him. 

103. Take on, lead the wry with him. and the king will 
follow. 

1R.5. Athenian, to his " philosopher ” ; .'Ithens l«-iiig the chief 
scat of learning in Greece 

107. Child, W’arhurtoii says that in the old times of chivalry 
the noble voutli who were candidati-s for knigfillusid. fiinnig lie: 
time of their probation, were .ailed /xyba*. I’arho, /aowoyo/s, 
lia/'hi'li'ri. The most noldeof the voutli were particularly . ailed 
Jn/ans. It is doubtful whether Kdgur’s wor.is arc a quotation 
from one or more Iralladg. 
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168, 9. His word , man, Halliwcll says this liisticli is probably 
from some early version of the tale of JacI: and (he Giaiift, lu 
wliicli we have “ an Englishman ” for a British man. Tlic 
cliange, Ilitson thinks, is because the scene of the play “ is Uiil 
long before the English had anything to do with this eonntiy "; 
according to VVright, ‘ ‘ the substitution points to the time w Im'ii, 
under .fames I,, the name of England w.i.s merged in the moie 
general title of Great Hntain. ” Pos-ibly it is a mere accident. 


ScBNE V. 

1 my revenge, f.r. upon Gloucester for having disobeyed hmi 
ill helping the king 

2. 8. How, my lord, of, what opinion the world nia.v have of 
me for allowing my feelings of loyalty to you to overcome tlio^c 
of love to my father, i.s a matter 1 am somewhat afraid to think 
of; censure, botli verb and noun, formerly had a neutral sense, 
and hero it is only tlie word fears wliich shows that Edgar anliei- 
pated an unfavourable o[)inion ; something fears me is probably 
impeisonal, it somewhat frightens me. 

4-6 I now himself, I now see from this proof of your loyally 
that it was not merely your brother’s naturally evil disposition 
that maile him seek to take his father’s life, but a woithinoss on 
your p.ii t, made more active by your horror of his badness, which 
urged him on to his fatal determination ; i.r. if he had not hceii 
provoked hy the m.iiiifestiition of your goodness, so greatly in 
ooiilrast to his own evil nature, tliat evil nature would not haw 
been enough in itself to make him resolve upon his father’s death 
Edmund'.s merit is reg.arded as stimulated intt) fuller actiiity hy 
the cvideiiee of Edgar’s evil disposition, aiM this evil disposition 
IS, ill its turn, go.ided 
proof of his illegitima 
a-work, see Ahb. S‘>t. 

7. 8. How malicious Just I how cruelly unjust fortune is to 
me 111 that it makes me repent of behaving honourably ! approves, 
proves. 

9. an Intelligent . France, one who was aware of, and eolliis- 
ive to, the advantages which France has gained, i.r. the landing 
of the Freiivdi army on our coasts. It is perhaps doiihtful 
wlietlver tliis is a case of transposition of the adjective, as in iii. 
2, 49, “thou simular man of virtue,” i.f. thou man simalar of, 
pretending to, virtue, or whether to depends upon party. 

10. that this . detector 1 would to heaven that this treason 
had never been perpetrated, or that, if perpetrated, I had never 
been fated to be its discoverer ! 


on to desperate crime by the conspicuous 
;c brothers superiority of character. For 
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12, 3. you have hand, the husinesa heforc you ia one (hut 
will call for the exercibo of all your bkill and oiurgy. 

15, G. ready ... apprehension, at hand for me to seize him 

17. comforting, giving assistanee to. “The indietmeut agniutt, 

an accessary aftei' the fact, for trca.son, ehargi's (hai the .u-eesBaiy 
‘comforted’ the principal traitor after knowledge of (he tieawin " 
(Lord Campbell, ShaKt«iiearf's Lujal Arqiiii i p. H‘2). 

18. stuff fully, greatly confirm his .suspieion. 

19. 20. my blood, my natural feelings as hib son. 

21, 2. a dearer .love, one who will bhow' you more real love 
than your father has ever shown. 


Scene VI. 

1, 2. take It thankfully, make the hi'st of the change. 

4. have, a confusion of proximity, due to the |ihiral wits. 

5. Impatience, inability to endnie his sntleringa 

6. FraterettO, another of the detils mentioned in U.irsnet's 
Declaration, etc. 

6, 7. Nero darkness, Upton remarkH that in Hnhelaia Meio 
i.s a fiddler, and Trajan an angler, “but jilayeia and editorc, not 
willing that so gowl a jiriiue as 'I'rajan sliould hare sin h a m!i' 
employment, substituted Nero in hts room, without any u nse or 
allusion at all”; he woiihl theiefoie allei Nero into I'lajnn : 
Innocent, addressed to the Fool ; that being a tei in of eoniinon 
application. 

12. to hls son, for his son It has been siijiposed that tin re is 
an allusion here to Shakespeate's haMiig, shoilly Infore L'<ir 
was written, obtained from tjie Heralds* Coih’ge a < oat of ariiis 
in his father’s name ; but tills .seems extieniely iinjirobable. 

15, 6, To have ... ’em, an antieiiiation of his daughter’s punish 
rnent in hell. 

19. health, Johnson explains that a horse is above all other 
animals subject to disease. Others wanild read m lefeiem e 

to the proverb “ d'rust not a horse’s hft nor a dog’s tootli, 
and the Latin “In fide, dente, pede, miilnris, ranis, ef|iii, est 
fraus,” i.r. there is no trusting tlie faith of a W'oman, the torrth of 
a dog, or the heels of a horse 

*20. straight, straightway, immediately. 

21. Justlcer, “the most ancient law-bofiks liavc^rrWiVers of (he 
peace as frequently a-s jtinhcj-s of the [SNice" (Reed), 

22. she foxes, Schmidt here, and in iii. 7. 28, takes foxes as 
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eml)lcms of ingratitude; but the ordinary idea of cunning Keiins 
HUltieient to llio Hcnso. 

■24. Wantest., madam? “Look where tlie fiend stands andglaict.! 
Do von want eyes to gaze at and admire you dining your tn.d, 
iiiaJam ? The liend.s are tlicre to serve your purpo.sc ” (Clai ke). 
Rut tlioro seems no warrant for supjiosing tliat Ivugar is addic's- 
ing one of tlie imaginary culprits. .Sewaid proposed ll'a/des .o , 
(Staunton, H'lintoinzelh thou at, etc. 

2o. bourn, lirook ; the line is from an old ladlad. 

29, 119. in the ... nightingale, assumiii" the voice of a niglitii,- 
gale : white herring, fresh herring ; witli their silven- scales, as 
contrasted with the bloater, the herring when smoked or piekkd. 

:12. Stand .. amazed, do not look so terror striekon. 

.‘it), yoke fellow, a.ssociate; cp. II. 1'. ii. .3. •'iG. “ Yoke-felhm t 
in arms ” ; iv G. 9, “ Yoke-fclhuo to his honour owing woinnl.s.' 

.'17. Bench side, take y«ur seat on the beiieh lieshle him . 
o’ the commission, one of tlio.se appointed to try them. 

40-:t. Sleepest harm, probably from some pastoral hall.ul ; 
minikin, dear little ; originally a substantive = little darling. 

ra). Cry you Joint stool, I heg your pardon, I mistook }oii 
for a piece of fmnituie; an old proverbial saying which u.t- 
jierliaps intended, as Nares siiggest.s, “as a lidiciiloiis in.stance 
of making an oH'eneo worse by a foolish and improbiihlo 
apology.” 

,11. warp’d, wry, cross ; liter.ally tin\trel. 

.Vd store, material ; .Tennens conjectures .itiiJK 

.'ll. Corruption place I what, arc even her judges corrupt’ 
has eon option, hi ihery, found its way to the seat of judgement '■ 

.■>7. That you . retain, that you ha\e sif often made a bo.ast of 
retaining ; to retain, the inlinitive u.sed indelinitcly. 

ilS, 9. My tears counterfeiting’, my symii.ithy with him is 
so iutense th.it my tears ivill prevent my keeping up inj part 

G7. lym, Gotgravc explains/inner as ‘a Rloud hound, or IJim- 
hound': the derivation is unknown, though some connect it with 
lyam or team, the string by which a hound was led. 

GS. bobtail, short-tailed : Uke, a rough-haired dog : used .is a 
term of contempt in II. I', li. 1. 31, “ Hase tike, call’st thou me 
host?"as at the present day provincially, e.specially in York 
shire: trundle-tail, curly-tailed dog: trundle, = to wheel, roll, 
twist. 

71. leap the hatch, leap over the halt-door. 

72. Sessa, see quotation from Dyce on iii. 4. 94: wakes, 
originally festivals held on the anniversary' of the dedication of a 
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ilnirch, tlK‘11 festivals genc'ialK, (spMialiy t]i(*se in ^-ounliy 

NjlhiLCes; cj). II’. T. IV. •* Ijv* li.units iruk, f.uis^ ainl 

l>e.ir-l)aitings.” 

7.1. thy horn is dry. iliest- 'I'miis o’ <-.mu‘il a 

lioin nnIiK’Ii they .soinnled uln-n asking fur alms aiicl aha n>e«l for 
hohliii^ the Iu|nnr to tlusn. Sue\(‘ns is ]nnli,»My lie'll! ni 

su|)p‘>stn>; th.it K<l;;;.ii heie ine.nis tliat In t.iniiot lonm i Kn-p up 

llie pai’t he has keen jilayin^f 

74. anatomize, ilisseet . what breeds, m liai ^no\i th tliere ».tn he 
7 <). entertain, ene.i^e ; ep. ('t/mf* i\ *2 'ilM, “I 11 n«<p .uni 

si<xh . -\inl le.iMn^ so his .sei\i«e, folhos noii, .‘*'0 pUahe \(ni 
iiiftrtaiii me"; .nul th(‘ siihst ant j\e, 1 ttft rfanu/ii nf. A. II’ n. 

1. 17. 

7>. Persian, ? < maenifieent Mol'eil) thinks th*‘H‘limy he ;ui 
allusion to a 1 Vi si.ui enil'.issj to Kiij^laml <mi Iv im .hunch ! m i>;u. 

S.'l at neon. Clarke lem.uks, “ 'I'liis spu . h is atly .-i^onti 
eaiit, tlioii;;h app.u<‘ii1 ly so tn\ial. !l sei ms Ijiit .1 p!.i\ful le 
joiiulei to Ills poor ohl roy.il m.i-'t ei ’.s \\ it Ic.v-, w m «1 m of < vltaiisl ion, 
hut It is, in fact, a «li«.m!s'-al of him-clt fioin the nine of i lo- 
tiai 4 <.‘ily aii'l fiom his ovsn slioil «l,»\ of Iite llie iIi.imati.''t 
imlecd' has added (*ne shj.'lit passm;^ tomh of lindei inenlion 
(Kent's s.i> mu, ‘Come, help to hear tli) iiiastii ; thou jtiusl mil 
slay hehind *) ej e he M'lt lull aw s him fi mn the ill ama altoi'i i ini ; 
lull he sciijis hy tins last spec. )i to let n.. l%now that the j.-iJitle 
lu'iii le»l I el low w ho ‘ mneh pim <1 a w a> ' .it ('oi di Im s jjo.ii;' into 
I'raiiee, and w'lio has .sim liei-n snt)]i < 1< d to s(jH m \< 11 i jiet .it 
his dear masters nnseiies, lias ‘•nnk In math lla* a*« nmnl.ili d 
burden, and lias ; 4 fnu“ to Ins 1 1 < 1 mil 1 • "t * \ 1 n m 1 li' i *'i y ‘noon 
of liis existence.’’ 

87. upon him. laid a^^anmt Intn 

S!k drive, lilteis m foi mei d.i\sweti di.iw n hy li'n-er. as'lell 
as home hy men ; ep A / v Id 
91. dally, waste tune, tulle 

9*2. offer, attempt undert.ike ; ep ,1/ I . i. ‘2. 99, “ If he 
sliould fiff‘f" t*) elnsjsi' ; .1/, /A iv. 1. '2If>, if he will t t<* 
Riiy what methotijrht I had 

9*k Stand loss. ai e assmedly lost : I telnis eom]>{»M m n. 

!. .>1, “ Therefoie my liopi«, not Miifeited to ileatli, Sfatfi V! Uahl 
rurf'y' and 1. flS. hi4ow 

94.0 that will conduct, who will rpiiekly hud you wliere 
xou may make at rain'enient foi join joniney , » j; > 1 l*'4 
^t4nnidt tikes provision heie as store of money. Oppressed, 
worn out 

90 This rest sinews, this n .‘•t m(j;ht have wv>thed ami 
healed your shuttered nerves ; Siiake.s[K are seems lo have ulwfiys 
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used nenx for nneio, e.g. II ami. i. 4 82, “And makes each pcUy 
artery in this body As hardy as the Nemean lion’s verve/’ anil 
iiere apparently he employs sinews for nervee, i.e. fibres con\ly¬ 
ing sensation. 

97, 8. Which, . cure, ami tliey (.‘.r. the shattered nerves), if 
the exigency of the time will not allow of your taking sueli re¬ 
pose, have little hope of being repaired. 

99. Thou . behind, you must not be left behind. 

100 . our woes, woes like our own. 

102 . alone, without any one to share his sorrows. 

10.1. Leaving, .behind, losing all lemembiance of circum¬ 
stances in wliicli his mind was untroubled and in the enjoyment 
of happy scenes ; for free, = unconcerned, careless, cp. above, in 
4. 11. 

104. sufferance, suffering, troubles : o’ersklp, lightly pass o\ ei. 

105. bearing, suffering ; a substantive. 

106. portable, endurable ; cp d/ucA. iv. 1. 89, “ all these arc 
fiortalile With other gr.iees weigh’d.” 

107. bend bow, the lattci word expressing more inteii'c 
suffering than the former. 

108. He . . father’d, his children treating him as unnaturally as 
my father has treated me. 

109-11 Mark thee, “attend to tlio gi’cnt ewnts that aii* 
approaching, and make ttiysi’lf known uhen that ‘false opinion ’ 
now )>recailiiig against thee shall, in eonse(|iicuce of ‘just pioof’ 
of thy integrity, revoke its erioneous sentence, and recall tlicc to 
honour and reconciliation ” (Johnson). 

112. What .. king ' whatever else may ^'ap))cn to-night to me 
and others, may the king safely make his eseaiie. 

113. Lurk, lurk, I must hide myself. This pas.sagc. II. KKl-I.I. 
is omitted in the folio, and the f’amb. Kdd. think intern.al 
evidence is conelnsive ivgainat its being wiitteii by .Sli.vkespeare. 
Helms defends the genuineness: “We readily admit.” he says. 
“ that the style is not tliat of the rest of the drama : but this 
difference may be explained in two ways, partly' by the form, and 
partly by the matter Rhaks|)eie is fond of introducing such 
rhyming lines, foimed of a number of |)ointed, epigrammatic, 
antithetic sentences. They stand out from the surrounding 
blank verse, and jioiiit the moral of the preceding situation, anil 
the actions of the various characters. The second explanation is. 
that the poet lay.s great .stress on the parallelism existing between 
Lear and tlloucester, and takes this opportunity of impressing it 
again upon his audience. A mere interpolator would hardly have 
known of this peculiar tendency of the poet, or hat e carried it 
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out «o thoroughly, and in so progimnt a inannor, as in tlio few 
l)ut thoroughly Shakspenan : * IK* tliihUd as I futluuM *’* 

(New Sh. 8oc. Trans, for l87o.t), ji. U.'l). 'I liese arguments ,iie 
not to me convincing. The passage eimie.s upon one like a sudden 
gust of icy wind in warm weather. Tlie l.uiguage dot s not s-ound 
to me Shakespearean ; 1 roitnunher lU) jday in wlmh. in the 
miiist of sucli intensely tragic interest, any similar nioializing ni- 
tiudcs itself; the progress <tf tin* action is not. ni any ''u\ 
fuilhered ; w'hile as to the paralh lism Ijctwcin the faniiluH of 
Lear and (llouccster, it was not m Sliakcsju arc’s way to wiile 
under a picture ‘ This is a house.’ 


St'KNK VII. 

6. Leave displeasure, leave him to he dc.ilt with as my angei 
shall prompt me; that will he suthcnnlly seveie. ytni may la- 
certain. 

0 where you are going, to whom I am st-mling von * fpstlnato, 

sp«;e<ly 

10 bound, Delius pointe out that the word heje (hjes not mean 
but nailyy pnjKiTrtl^ as in i. h tj, “Speak, 1 am 

fn}vntl to hear”; in this sen.‘.e from M. K fioun, M-.oly to go, 
with exereseent </, from Itel. fnnuu, jirep.iKd, re.oly. 

10, 1. Our posts US, lh<? nies'»<-ngeiH )>etween u.s ihall <'ai I y 
full ami speedy intelligence of events ; f p. <ibo\«-, ni 1 . tl'f. 

10. Hot queatrlsts after him, eageily se< king for Inm : quostrintB, 
no doubt a woi’d of .Sli.ikespe.u e s toiiiage* at gttto, I'urmss 
prints at with a mark of elision, tonsidenng tlie <h linile ai ti* h 
to be absoibeil. 

17 lords dependants, apparently buds dejteiidanl upon the 
king, thougli wlso these lords couhi In* if ik ditl.« alt t<* K.iy. Fur 
ness follows Fope m rcioling i • t^loiu ester s 

^22. Finlon him, tie liis hands behind Ins back; oh the pinions 
of a bird are secured to prevent its liymg. 

23-6. Though well control, though it may not 1 h- justifiable 
for me to condemn him to <leHitli without allowing him thi^ 
formality of a trial, yet for the occasion my wrath sliall over rule 
the powers which projrerly belong to me in a way wlm li im-n may 
blame but w*ill not l>e able to liinder : for do a courtesy, bow 
Ix'forc, obey, cp Jf. n. 4. ITo. “ Hrdding tlie l.iw 'lo xv. 

to their will’’; and comjraie ^^.'nbethH hesitation t<j a< t in a 
similar manner, Mwh n. 1. 11H20, “and though I <ould With 
Karefaced power sweep him from my ^igl)t And bid rny will 
avouch it, yet I must not” ; control, the Kub}*iantivc is from the 
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0. F. contre.-rdky a cliiplicato register which verified and so vhu-h.d 
tile original roll. 

‘dS. corky, witlicrcd, like the bark of the cork tree. 

.S2 aa you are, that you are. 

30. So white traitor, to tliink tliat one so aged as yon an; 
should be a traitor ! Naughty, wicked, cruel ; u.scd in a tiiiu li 
stronger sense than at present, the word now being geneiatl\ 
loserved for fractious children. 

.3!) my hospitable favours, the features of one who has recen i d 
you with such hospitality ; favour, for look, apiicar.anee, is mii 
frei(uent in .Shakespeare, and in i. f/. IV, iii, 2. 130, we liaM* it 
in till' plural iov fmlurvu, as here, “ When I will wear a garnieiil 
all of blood And .stain my Jaroiiru in a bloody mask.'’ 

40. rulHe, disorder. 

42 Be simple answerer, do not attempt to pre^.uicate. 

4.3 confederacy, Consiiiraey; generally in Shakespeare, as heir, 
in a bad seu.se ; and so the substauti\e, ronfiilirat'\ 

44. footed, landed ; cp. above, lii. 3. 12. 

47. guesslngly set down, the contents of which arc but guossos 
at facts 

.')3 I am tied course, like a bear, T am tied to the stake and 
must endure the attack iii.ade upon me. In bear-baiting, the be.ir 
was tied to a stake and roio.^i/, i r, attacked by' rckiys of dog^ : 
cp Mttvh V. 7. I, 2, '‘'I’liey h,i\e tod me to a utal-r ; 1 iMiinol 
fly, lint, bear-like, I must light the iruir^v" : llrome, Thr And 
poif x, liidS, “ .Vlso you shall see two ten-dog coursi i at the gie.it 
bear," i.c. two attacks, each made by ten dogs. 

.37. anointed, kings being called ‘ the I.opl’s anointed,’ i.e. con- 
scciatod with holy oil .as his \ iee-gerents on earth : for stick, the 
ipiaitos give m.'7i, an old technical teim for the oblique stiokc et 
the boar's tusks. In a note on Ben .lonson's ICvry Man out . i 
Ais llnmonr, iv. I, (iifl'itid says that .Shakespeaie •']»roperly ' 
altered the wind to stick : the latter word is no doubt moic 
appropiiatc to a woman’s teeth, but the force of the inetaphoi 
seems impaired by the change: fangs, not now used of a boar'.s 
tusks, in fact contined alinn.st entirely to a snake’s teeth. 

til) the stelled fires, the stars ; lait. .0//u, a star 

til. holp. Shakespc.arc u.ses/o//led twice only, It III v 3. 167, 
0th. ii 1. 1,’!8 

112 that stern time, at such a eniel, bitter, time, .Steevens 
comp.ires I'h.ipmau’s Homer. x\iv., “ In this so .itirMe a tiHK Of 
night and d.iiiger.’’ 

63. turn the key, !.<. unlock the door. 
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04. All cruelties else subscribed, ju'Uiiowlodgiiti;. ‘•“n- 

to, any other acts of oiuclty. ho\\i‘%tr L;r«‘ut ; f«n- sub- 
scribed, op. A. U" v. A. iK>. “hut wlu-n I hud ii To unite 

own fortune and infonn'il Ikt ?.<. eonlt-Nvi-d to her how 

’ii\ atVnirs stood, w hat iny pftsitmn w.is 'I'lie qu.n los aii«l lolios 
j^ue * All erne/.'i else/ wlneh ('hirke, AhltoU, and \Vn^dit explain 
a-' “ cruelties, Ahholt paraphiasino “All <'iiiel aitx lo iln* (oit 
Li.iiy being yielded uj>, foigi\en,” to- “all oihei eiuel nnnnalH 
heing allowed entrance” Sehnndt lias. I ihmk.slmwn that if 
> I ill/s be the genuine reailing, it can onl\ mean Si uel euatuM s.‘ 
tlie abstract i4lea being inadmis-<ibl<‘, .ind ten A)»hott's n nd« iing 
w ith th.it .sense, “being .allowed entiame, * no ]>ai.ilh! |ni'‘N.»ge 
iH to be found in ShakesjKMie. < ■rosb\ paiapbraseh. “All ihv 
/m no matter how' cruel or inhuman ‘ else.’ i.* n( ony r 

time, or under any other circumstances, liaxmg ‘ subs* i iln d.’ it. 
^m-rKinhcil to the teru)rs of that stoim, and yuhloi («i tin- inly 
for tlie old king, thy f.ithei- ” Kurnes*', who johipts the Madmg 
of tin* folios, ‘subseiibe,’ and continm-s the in\eMe<l tomniiiN to 
that w’ord, exjdains, “'riiou sh<nildst h.ise sanl Cood poiter. 
open the gates, m know le<lge tin* claims of all ci« aim < s. how e\ < r 
< I uel they may be at ollu-t times; or peihaps op< ti IheLMlis. 
gne up all cruel things else, i r. foiget lli.il they are uml ’ 
I li.iic xenlunal to reail cruelties, )>elie\ing that the ttan- 
si’rilier'.s or eonipositoi’s eye w .is c.umlii 1>\ 1 lie tli si t hiee h-t tei s 
of the Wf)r<l ‘f/sc’ imitKMliatcly folI<»winL'. with tic ic^ult tlj.if, 
cruelties w .is shortene»i ml*) iituh In <■'<// v 17. tin* tolnm 
give “ I'or J ii.i\ e 11 > r »< m1ic( 1 jn_\ fi n nd**,' a mistake. I 1m in \ c. 
for ‘ever mnijimhii' (as ll.miii'-r emijct ni cd) dm \tt (In* Imal 
syllahle of ‘e\er’ heing tun on jnt<» thr* iiext w«tjr] 'rhi-*•« ns** 
<*f the j)r<*senl j).'iss.ige, tlnn. I t.iki* ti» hr, ‘though > on migl»t 
put your hainl to, .lekinnvledge a" >our own, rrtln i mliuman 
aets, vf‘U waiul'l seaicfly h.m ''iiown \om-*H *•'» inhnm»n as t«> 
h<)lt the door against w ihl aininal" in h a tei i i)i]r* night. 

(>.■>. The winded vengeance. th<» swift onr <.f tin* tods 

w hah .ilways oiertakiK <TueIty ; for Tb<j. <h noting notoin ly. sr *- 

Ahh. ^ irj. 

(if). See, oinphatio ; liear of it you m.iy. but }ou shall iie\<T 

witness it. 

08. He that will think, he who desires to imagine ; not merrly 
‘ ho who thinks.’ 

TO. One aide too, if I le.ax o om* of \our eves in its soekr t. om* 
side of the face (i the «i'lc wl.nh li.tH .»n <\*'i will j« < r .«! the 
other for heing w illiont one ; llicifjo}*' 1 will plin k ont fin-otic i 

also; for another. : the other, rp If i\. 4. I7b. *' 1 think 
there h not half a ki»s to choose AVho lo\cs unythir besl *; ami 
see Abb. § 88. 
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75, 0. If you quarrel, if you were a man, I would proMiki' 
you to combat on such a good excuse for fighting. Delius takes 
quarrel as referring to her calling him “ dog ” ; it seems to me to 
icfer to the cruelties to wliich Regan was a party. 

77. villain, bondman, servant; do you, my slave, dare to 
challenge my actions ? 

78. come on, face me in combat: the chance of anger, uhat 
you maycliance to meet with from a man so justly angry as I am. 

82. Lest it, that it may not sec more, let me be beforehand 
with it by plucking it out. 

8.5. all nature, every spark of natural feeling for your fathei 

81). To quit, to ic(|uite; quit, adjeetivc, from which the veili 

comes, meant ‘freed,’ ‘leleased,’ ‘set at rc.st,’ from Lat. qiiiilu-., 
(juict. 

88 . That made us, that revealed, ojiened out, to us \our 
treasons ; cp IT. 7*. ii 1 172, “ I wish, my hege. You had onl_\ 
in your silent judgement heard it. Without more crcriuia,'' i.i 
without disclosing more to me. 

90 abused, unjn.stly treated by me 

9.5. how look you ? appaiently, why do you look in that stiange 
way ? 

96. apace, fast; literally ‘on jiace.' 

97. Untimely hurt, this wound comes at an unfortunate 
moment. 

101 . the old . . death, a natural death. 

103, the Bedlam, the lunatic, .sv Edgar. 

104. where he would, wdiero he may wish to go. 

104, .5. hla roguish .. thing, ho in his vagabond lunacy aocom 
modates himself to anything, i.s quite ready to go anywhere. 

106 some flax ...eggs, a common remedy in former days for 
bleeding wounds. 


Ai-t IV. .8ckvk I. 

1, 2. Yet better . flatter’d. l>ad as my condition is, it is better 
to be thus and conscious of being despised, than to be flattereil 
while all the time being despi.sed by tho.se who flatter. 

2-4. To be worst fear, to lie at the very lowest point of 
fortune's wheel is still to have hope and to he free from fe.ar : 
delected fortune, “that is, thing dejected by fortune” 
(Wright); for otlier instances of tliis transjiosition, see Abb. § 
419 a. 
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NOTKS. 


18.*^ 

T). a. The lamentable laughter. Ilie tOiango to bo grieved at 
IS that from a happy to an unli.\pp> state ; from ati uiiliappy 
slate when any cliange takes place, tiie i< tuiu is to j»»y 

9 Owes ... blasts, cannot be called upon to repay tluin by 
^Matitude. 

1’2. Life age, life would never reeoneile itsi lf to •)ld age an<l 
death. “These arc the things tliat in.ik<* tU*alh leuildt*.*’said 
Johnson, wlien shown by Oarric k over liis handsome house. 

18. tenant, Clarke supposes the old man to be “ the oicunant 
of the farm-house in which <Jlouee.ster pla<‘ed la^ar fm sluller, 
and that the servants vsho pioposc* to ‘ uit (Ik* bedlam to leatl 
the old earl,’not tinding the supp<»‘OMl lu gg.u, Iiii\e left (he blind 
nobleman in charge of his faitliful tenant.** 

10. Thy comforts, the assistance y(»u oiler m<*. 

17. may hurt, i.e. if his help comes to the knowledge of (’om 
wall. 

*20. I stumbled . . saw, when I had eyes, I walked Mindly into 
trouMe. 

20-2. full oft commodities, it is a thing f»f (Oimnon cxprii 
ence that the advaiitage.s wo enjoy make us (aieh-ss {ami so 
hving us into trfmble), while (.ur ali.soliite wants linn out to be 
the greiitest ad\antagea {by keeping uh fiom raslimsK ami its 
consequent trouble); for secure, in this sense, * j) 7tni ii 2 
184, “ Canst thou tlie conseiema* lack 'I'o think 1 sliiill la< k 
friends? Secure th}' heait.”j.f-. b«* e^isy on tliat s<oic : O/h. i .8 
10, “I do not 80 fi(cnre me ni the eiror, t.i the fact that thcM* 
is this di8crcpancy in the numhers docs not H(‘t my In art at eas*. 

2.8. The food . wrath' the sulijei.-t *ff \our deeei\*d fatlu-i’H 
auger; that on which your fatli* r's .uig* r nomiHlKd ilMlf; 
abused, = deceived, milled, ih frequent in ^Ij.ikcMpcarc, c. 7 . 
.J/. A, V. 2. UK), i. 6 . 131. 

24. see touch, recognize you by my tom li, now tliat I have 
no eyes to sec. ’ 

26. Who 1b 't . worst’? i.e. an 1 presumptnoii“l> did ju«t now. 

30. So long worst, “ if we couM truly ray ‘ iJiih ik the woint,' 
our capacities for sufTcring would be tinite , but this ik m»t ko, 
there is always ‘ in lowest <lepth a lower <\< cp ’ jKf.sKibh’ hutfer- 
ing ” (Moberly). 

33. He has some reason, i.e. is not wholly ‘ madman.’ 

34. a worm, no better than the w'orrn bencatli the foot ; Krauth 
compares Joh^ xxv. 6 , “ How mm h less man, that is a w^Jim ' 
and the son of man wliich is a worm ? ’* 

36. frtenda, friendly; “‘this grammatical impropriety, 
Henley very well remarks, “‘is still so prevalent, as that the 
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omission of the anomalous 8 would give some iincouthness to tlie 
sound of an otherwise familiar expression.’ We uoiild imt. 
imleed, say ‘ Friend am I with you all’; wc should Iiavc to tuni 
the expression in some other way. In T. C. iv. 4. 71, hou^\u, 
we liave ‘And I’ll grow /rifnd with danger’ Nor does ilu. 
pluralism of frif'iKh depend upon that of von fxU : ‘ I am fneini^ 
with you ’ is e(jually the ])hrase in addressing a single peison / 
imfh f/on <im is felt to ho equivalent to I and yon arc ’’ {('i.nk on 

J. G ill. 1. “ Friends am I with you all”). On this an.doH\ 

vShakespeare. If. V. li. I. 108, makes Ikirdolph say to 
“ Why, tlien, he enemien witli me too.” 

.S 8 How should this be ? how can tliis possildy liave lmp])C'ia‘.l 
•vr. that his father should have been hhnde<l ainl di neu to uaialu 
in this way. 

30, 4'). Bad . others, evil is the plight of liim who has to loe- 
ceal Ids griefs under the «li'<uuise. of foolery, distressing not ouh 
himself i)ut tliose he eomes in contact witli, 

4'J. get thee gone, leave me for a while, now tliat J have .soint 
one to guide me. 

44 do It love, do it for the sake of the good M ill you h.iv- 
<?ver borne mo 

47. ’Tis the times’blind, i.r. it is nothing very wondoiful 
that r, a hlnul man, siiould ha\e to be guideil by idm, a in.ui 
man ; sneli tilings liappeu m ben tlie times .ue under a eur‘'<‘. 

4'<. thy pleasure, .w oi ^ou i-lioose to do (for I luue iv 

power to eompel you); (■[). A. ('. iii. 11 . “ Li'.ive nir, I 

pray, a little : pray you now : Nay, do .so ; for, indeed, I liii" 
lo'it 77iiri’/'iov / pray yon." 

40 Above the rest, al)o\e all tilings 

r>0. 'parel, a))pai(4 ; for a list of woid, in whieli tlie preli.\ i^ 
dioppod, sec .\lili. S ddd. 

.')l. Come will, wliatcvcr may lie the result to my.self. 

,■>,*{. I cannot further. T c.innot cairy out this sriri'y ]ir<*tcie'' 
of madness any further ; tu daub tln-ie is the ldt‘.i fif doniy i 
thing clumsily ; ep. A'. III. iii. 2!>, “So smooth he <lanh'il \a' 
vice with show' of virtue " ; for the iiidelinitc it, see ,\l)h. § thltl 
must, «r “ daiili it further ’ 

(>2 of mopping and mowing, of making griinace.s ; op. Tmiy 
ii. 2. 9, “ Soiiictiiiics like apes that, mnir and chatter at mo " : iv 
i. 47, “ Kaoh one, tripping on his toe, Will he herewith vio/i and 
mote*': mo/i, from l)n moppnt, to jioiit ; jaote. F. ?noia, a 
iiKiuth. a tlirustiiig out of tlie lips, possesses, in the technic.il 
sense ill which spiiits are s.iid to anim.ite and get the master) 
o\ er human beings. 'I'lie names of these spirits are from Harsnet V 
Derlaratioii, etc. 
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fi,S. chamber-maids and waiting women, generally sni)posc<l to 
have been suggested by Harsnct'.s Jh^latahon, oto., wIuto Ihioe 
ihainhermaids are spoken of as l)eing jM>ssessi*d ; MoIxmIv, miiIi 
more likelihood, as it seems to me, regards i( as “a geneial 
itference to chambermaids who perform thovse unties befoie their 
unstress’dressing-glass ” ; cp. above, in. 2. ;11, “For there wiia 
nc\er yet fair woman but she m(nf< inonths in a glavs ” 

64. plagfues, blous of adversity. 

65. Have ...strokes, have made subniiHsiw to all nnsfortuneH 
[)*y robbing them of tliat bitterness they would lia\e to lliose in 
llieir senses). 

66. Makes thee the happier, i.r. liy tln^ Minil.u ity and sympathy 
of eolulition. 

67-9. Let the superfluous . quickly, let the voluptiiaiy, sur¬ 
feited wdth w'ealth and indulgence, who tr<at.s your duim* <lis~ 
pensalion with arrogant disilain, wlm lefuse.i to see tin* iniseiitri 
•uomul him because lie <l()es not feel them m liis own person, 
<iuickly he made acquainted witli vour jiower ; for superfluous, 
* iiavnig more than enougli, cp. A. h' i 1. 116. “full oft, w«- 
see (‘old wisdom waiting on folly," t r fooN w )io ha\ e 

laore than they know what to do with while wi.s<; men aie shivi i 
ing w ith want. 

70, 1. So . enough, tlieo on*- « \e* I«< ing ibwt i iloit * *1 

Hinting the many, each woiihl liave a suflit unit y ; ep. above, ni. 
4. .‘15, G. 

73. bending head, frowning brow, bniw* overhanging Mk base 

‘ p. //am/, i. 4. 71, “ the thcadful summit of the t liH rhat )h t tles 
f'er hijj base into the sea.” 

74. Looks ... deep, looiJs tlown with awful im Jia< ml«t tin* st-a 
to whose encroachments it is a b.itnei. Mtdx ily i -xplaniK it as 
‘‘lfK)king <low n w’ith alarm ov<-r tin* ‘■'f-a w 111 * h hems it m’ ; hut 
"e have the same figure in ii //. /1', i 1 •l."»4, “let not N,ilnr«'‘H 
kaml keep the wild floml rovfin*(f,'' and in A'. ./. li, !. .‘i.MS. ''Say, 
^hall the current of our right nin on? Whoxe nasMgf, vex'd 
with thy impffiimfii/, shall leave hm native chaTine! ami o'erswi-ll 
With course <listurb‘d even thy ronfii/nu/ sh*>res’'; ami unit is 

yhe sea, not the cliff, that tries to encroach, the irha seerim more 
natural here; cp. also //aw/ iv. 5. 99, “The oeean. overpeenng 
of liis/w/." Whether in is used here as in ‘h/^»klng m a glass,’ 

for f»/o, is cHsputed ; Steevcns and Schmidt take it m the h»nner 
•‘'onse, Malone ami Wright in the latter. 

76, 7. And I’ll . me, and wnth something valnahle I have 
«pon my person I will enable you to 1/etter your present miHer* 
able condition. 

rr 
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Scene II. 

1. Welcome, “she welcomes him to her house after .slie li.is 
reached it in his company ” (Delius); mild, referring to Ins re 
monstrances, in i. 4, against her tieatment of her fatlier. 

2. Not met, for the omission of the auxiliary ‘ do ’ before ‘ not,’ 
see Abb. § 305. 

9. I had ... out, I had utterly misunderstood matters. 

11. What like, what he ought to like : Then .. further, i.r not 
accompany her in doors, lest the result should be .i <iuaral 
lietwecn him and her husband. 

12. cowish, probably no connection with the verb to roir, to 
frighten, or coward, but formed from the substantive cow, tli.u 
animal being very timid. 

1.3. undertake, act in a spirited manner. 

1.3, ' 4. he’ll not... answer, he refuses to acknowledge the exist 
eneo of injuries which would compel him to meet them in a 
manly way. 

14, 5. Our wishes ... effects, tlie wishes we exchanged on our 
way hero may before long be realized ; i.e. her liusbainl liein.i; p'l 
rid of, either by murder or in the coining struggle, tliey in.i.v '« 
alile to marry; for effects, cp. A. G. v. 2. 333, “ C:es.ar, th\ 
tliouglits Toucli their ejfecti in tins,” i.e. have been realized lu 
Cleopatra's doatli: brother, sc. brother-in-law, Cornwall. 

IG. Hasten his musters, make haste to complete tlie enrohnen: 
of troops : powers, forces. 

17. the distaff, emblematical of a woin.in’s occupation, .'-inn 
ning; cp, Oi/rnb. v. .3, 34, “ their own* nobleness, which emdd 
liave turn'd A di.itaff to a lance,” i.e. converted peaceful uonnn 
into warriors; I{. II. iii. 2. 118, “Yea, women m.ni.v 

rusty bills,” i.e. pikc.s,^ 

19. Shall.,, us, sh.all convey letters between us; be our g" 
between. 

20. If you. behalf, if you on your part are prepared to run tlje 
risks necessary to ensure y.mi- good fortune. 

21. spare speech, say nothing in reply. 

Stage Direition. a favour, a ribbon or other token of h< r 
love, 

22 . Decline your head, i.t, so that she may kiss him, 

24. Conceive, imagine to yourself all that this kiss means. 

25. Tours . . death, yours through all time and in all circuin 
sttmeea 
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28. My fool .. body, a fool, like him who calls himself my 
nuster, has no right to wifely offices from me. The ()u.irt(>s 
fue ‘My foot usurps my head,’ ‘My foot usurps my body,’ or 
■.\fool usurps my bed.’ 

'29. I have ... whistle, the time has been when you thought me 
Morth a warmer welcome than you now gi\e me; Steevens 
quotes from Heywood’s Proverbs, “ A poor dog that is not worth 
the whistling." 

32, 3. That nature . Itself, a nature such as yours, whicli 
treats with disdain that to which it owes its origin, is not likely 
to he restrained within any fixed limits, is likely to go any 
lengths in pursuit of its objects. For It, see note on i. 4. 'JO'i. 

34-I) She that... use, the branch that is ready to sever itself 
from the trunk from which it drew the matter of its own sn.ston- 
.uue, must necessarily wither and rot away; sliver, break or (ear 
"If (a branch), from A.S. sll/an, to cleave. Wnrburtou sees 
here .in allusion to the me that w'itches and enchanters are said 
to make of wither'd branches in their charms; but though we 
litit e in il/oci. iv. 1. 27, 8, “ slijis of yew Sliver'd m lln; moon’s 
eclipse,” as one of the ingredients in the witches’ charm, tliis 
uppeara a very far-fetched idea here. Mobcrly explains. “ to tlie 
tiM' which belongs to a dead thing ; burning, that is ” ; but even 
this seems to me unnecessary. Schmidt gives morioi, 
dralh, for deadly. 

37. No more; ..foolish, it is no use your saying iiiiytlnng 
more ; if the sermon yon are about to preacli is as foolish as its 
text. It will not be wortli lie.aring, 

39. Filths . themselves, things that aic filthy lind no rebhli in 
•mything that is not as filthy as tlicmschcs. 

4'2. reverence, revercrld face; head-lugg'd, led by the load ; 
like (lancing bears by itinerant showmen ; <'P i. /(• fi • !■ h'b 

” I am as melancholy as agib cat or a iuvjfd fear 

4.3. madded, driven mad. 

44 Could It? is it possible that iny goo'l hrother ulionbl 
ii.avc allowed, etc. 

•It;. If that, for the conjunctional affix, sec Abb « ‘JST their 
visible spirits, their ministciing spirits m .'oimc (isiblc foim. 

47. tame, .Schmidt remarks upon the weakness of th- wor(l hcie; 
vile Collier reads v'ild to lA'hicli lie time ih oj)po-*i’il. 

4S. It will come, the necessary conse'im m <■ will follow, 

.'id. MUlt-Uver’d, cowardly, mean siiiritcd; a bhmdless liver 
lu'ing a sign of cowardice ; cp. li l[. J I’- iv. 3. 113, ‘‘ I he second 
property of your excellent shern.s is, the wanning of the bbsw : 
which, before cold and settled, left the liver white and p.ib'. 
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w)iioli is the ludge of pusilhiiiiniity and cowardice"; .iiid , 
note on ii. 2. 15. 

51. for blows for wrongs, wliieli invite blow.s, wrong.s. 

52. an eye discerning, an eye able to di.stingnisli. 

.54, r>. Tools do .mischief, fools, like yourself, i)ity \dlaiiiN 
like niy f.ither, w'licn they are pniiisluMl befoic they can .ii.< <iiii 
plish their wicked jmrposes, such as my fit her contcinpl.itvd ir 
bringing the Erencli army down npon us. 

5.5. Where's thy drum? i e. how is it that you have as } et I'l.t.l. 
no preparation for meeting these foe.s ? 

.51). noiseless, in which there is no noise, as there should In', 
troops mustering for the combat. 

57. thy state threat, is already threatening your rule : tlu' 
is .rennens’ emendation of the fii-st ipnartos, ‘thy state 1.. 'in- 
thereat,’ the second ([U.ii to giving ‘ thy .slaier begims thicats 
.58. moral, morali/mg; cp. .1. h. ii. 7. ‘29, “When 1 .ii'i 
hear The motley fool thus moral on the time ’ 

GO, 1. Proper deformity woman, defoimity when .seen m . 
devil is not .so horinl a.s wlitm belonging to a woman ; of the cii' 
it is a proper, appiopiiati* characteristic; in tlie other, it is ili- 
last thing th.it one evpects ; Proper deformity seems to iiir e 
mean ‘ deformity « hen .seen as lielonging to.’ Dchu.s e\|)I,ini-. 
“deformity which coimeals itself undei a pleasing, f.iir oiil^id., 
and wdiieh .ijipe.irs .ill the more hoi i id from its internal eonti .'t 
compiring 7’. .V. ii 2. ."O, “proper-false,’’ f.r. evternally l.i'i. 
internally false ; hut, as Wright poiiit.s out, with tlii.s interpi. 
tation we should e\])eet some such word as spii'iuun inste.i.l "I 
horrid m the latter line, 

62, 3. Thou changed ... feature, O you, in whom the real self is 
changed and hidden by fury, do not, fi' you have any sense d 
shame, make yourself into a monster; gelf-cover’d, seem.s to me in 
covered as to yourself, your real personality, not covered in 
yourself, and self- to belong e<iiiallv to cluin£;ed ; feature generall.'. 
if not always, in Shakes|iearo includes the bodily form as a whole, 
not merely the distinctive parts of the face. 

t)3-7 Were't my fitness . thee, if it becainc me to give \\<iv i' 
passion, tliesc hands of mine arc well onongh inclined to i. '.j 
you in pieoes ; hut tieml .as yon are m n.iture, yon are piote. t"' 
from all injury at mv hands liy hearing the form of iioinan. 1'' 
Were 't my fitness, ep O'h i. 2. 83, “ Were it my cue to fight 
for howe'er = tiiongh, cp. Ctfmh. iv. 2. 47. “This youth, hoa- 
distress’d, apiTeara ho hath liad Goo.1 aiiec.stors.’’ 

68. Marry, a corruption of ‘ hy Mary,' i r. the Mothei > 
Christ, to avoid tlie profanation or its penalties; the speech 
broken off by the eiitraiice of the messenger. 
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<1. g'Oitig^ to put out, aa he was alxmt lo, etc. Kor |]jo nar- 
tMpIo witliout the iioxrn, see Abb. .S7S. ‘ 

,.i. bred, brought up in liis Innisi'liold : remorse, pily : as 
inoie generally ill Sliakespeare : non always as conipiin.-li*on o! 
u'iis(*ience for some bad iUmmI or tlionnht 
,4. Opposed act, plaee<l liiinscif m 1lir n.iy lo prrvcnl tin* 
iln‘<t; we now say ‘ to oppose an act.’ <»r ‘ lo stand no Jie.unst an 
act. ’ ‘ 

74-, 5. bending* master, drawing his sword an<l hoMing it 
p'tinted towanls hi.s ina^'tor. 

>0. Flew on him, inslied fni iously n]M)n him ; amongst them, 
m the midst of them, if tlie reading is ngltt : llanmer gi\is^/ev 
fer and, i.r. some one of them, meaning Kegan. 

77. But not stroke, but not w itinmt lus i cc n ing tli.it di-a.llv 
''itoke. 

7‘S Hatb... after, has obligixl him t<oti'<*ad the s.-im(* ?>a(li <if 
-Icath. ' 

78-SO. This shows venge ! tlii.s f.u t, ili.it \ou < nn so vix ^.lilv 
a\enge crime, .s)iows that you an- alio\. .lUi) w.it, It th*- of 

tut n. 

8*2. craves, urgently needs 

8d One way . well in so far .as Ins <l«'.ifli helps my pioj<< t 
f'Ci/ing upon the W'hoh* kingdom, tins news is go<*cl 

84'(). But being . life. Imt tin- f.irt of her bi ing now a w idow 
(and therefore fice to marry .ig.tm) ami my la-loxid (dom ester 
being with her, may pull down n|>on itiy in .id the pioje<lM I Itad 
binlt up and make life utterly h.iti fid to me ; ep (\,r ii l.*JI(b 
‘ '/'hf fnnl(h)hfxoJ' iny ' in> easths in the aii, as we say. 

S7 tart, sour, unplea iint to llie taste. 
tHi. Come, he was, h.a<l, e<mie. 

fd. I met again, f met him on liis way ba< b : ep Cfir i .4 
“ Methinkfl I iie.ir hrfh* r your ImsA.ind’H <hum. ’ i.t. the 
f'Oiind of your Imshand's drum horuf r 
113. inform d against him, g.avo inf^aniatnin agonst Ihh fatlur. 
iio. I live, i.e. my object in living hhall be to thank, etc. 


SOKVE III. 

1* 2. Why reason? “The King of France being no longer a 
tieee.s{«iry fK-Tsonage, it wa.s lit tliat ‘X)n>e piep xt for L'^dting ml 
^‘f him should be fonned Isdore the play wahtoomMi adtained 
towards a conclusion and therefore his dmrnmsioii /which could 
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be efl'cctcd only by a sudilen recall to his own dominions) was te 
be accounted for before the audience ”... (.Steevens). 

3. Something'... state, some business of state had been left in¬ 
complete. 

4, which Imports danger, and this incompleteness involves 
so much cause for fear and so much danger to the kingdom ; for 
Imports, = implies, cp. A. 0. ii. 2. 135, “all great fears, wliirh 
now bn port their dangers ” ; fear and danger is almost a hendi 
adys, = fearful danger. 

7. Who, for instances of the neglect of the inflection, see .Vhl), 

§ 274 ; general, as general commanding the troops. 

12. trUl’d down, slowly trickled down ; Walker (inotcs.Jon-tai, 
l^rc.ty Afiiv ont of fui Humour^ iii. 2, “ ho^w he wept if ym 
mark’d it! did you see how the tears trtU'd ? ” and two insl.inces 
from llrowne. liritannia’s Pantorah. In this sense, the noid, 
says Skeat, “is merely a particular use of trill-to turn round 
and round.” 

1.1, 4 was a queen . passion, was able to control her feeling 
16, 7. patience . . goodliest, calmness and grief vied with ciu li 
other as to which should loud her the greater charm, Someu hat 
similarly in T. A’, ii 4. 17, S, we have “ She sat like patience on 
a monument, Smiling at grief.” 

19. Were . . way, if the reading is genuine, probably means 
‘ were like sunshine and rain in a better way ’; ‘ were like sun 
shine and rain, only more beautiful ’; the better way, acoordim; 
to Boaden, consisting “simply in the smiles seeming uncon.si ions 
of tears : whereas the sunshine has a watery look through the 
falling drops of rain —‘Those happy smiles . seem’d not to kiion’ 
What guests were in her eyes.’” As conjectures we have 
wetter .May," “a better day,” “a better May,” etc., “bcttoi 
in the two latter being taken as an epithet implying eminence or 
perfection, 

smUets, a dimimdive ; tokens of gladness scarcely definite 
enough to be called smiles. 

‘21. which parted thence, and these guests, the tears, biidr 
farewell to her eyes. 

24. If all It, if all could show it in so seemly guise ; ques¬ 
tion, not inquiry, but speech, talk, as frequently in .Shakespeaie 
‘29. Let pity .. believed ' let no one believe in the existence of 
pity. 

31. And clamour moisten’d, smothered in tears her cries or 
indignation; Walker rending ‘ clamoiir-moistcn'd ’ takes tlu' 
construction to he ‘shook the water from her heavenly atrl 
olamoiir-moiaten’d eyes,’i e. eyes to which her passionate laments 
had brought teare ; Grant White reads ‘ .And clamour-moistcn'd- 
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then,’ etc., I'.e. ‘And with her cheeks wet witli lior (iiilhurst ef 
furrow, away she started,’ etc. Delius says moisten'd is heie 
used intransitively ; ‘ clamour became moist.’ 

,‘G. To deal. alone, to bear aiul eoiujuer her grief in iirivacy. 

;t:!. conditions, temperaments, dispositions. 

:t4. one ..mate, “the same husband and the same wife" 
(.lohnson). 

spoke, the action being regarded siiiiplv as past without 
reference to tlie present or completion ; cp C;/n>h. iv. •> (Iti, “ I 
'fill' him not these many years, and yet 1 know 'tis he ” ; and see 
.Ibb. § 347. 

.'to. sometime and somelimru, are used indifTi'ieutly by Sliiike- 
speare in all their senses ; In .. tune, wlicii his mind is less dis. 
ordered than usual; for the ligiiie cji. Unml. ni. 1. Hid, “that 
noble and most sovereign reason Like sweet bells jangled, out o/ 
tnnp and harsh.’* 

41. yield, comsent, give way to onr entreatiis lliat he should 
do so. 

42. 80 elbows him, “so stands at his elbow and lemindK him 
Ilf the past” (Wright), .sfchniidt says that it pithapa iiii.ins so 
pushes him aside ; anil this is the commoner meaning of (he wold, 
though Wright’s explanation is more in keeping with theiontext 

44. foreign casualties, anything that might befall her in a 
foreign country: dear rights, the inheritance which w.i'i justly 
hers, was precious to her. 

49. ’Tis SO . afoot, it is as has been reported, they are on the 
march. 

•’ll. some dear cause, a ren.son of great imj>ortaiiei‘. 

•52. Will awhile, wil^ oldige me to remain for a time in eon- 
eeahnent. 

.5.3,4. 'When ..acquaintance, when it ^transpires who I am, 
you will have no reason to regret having been so friendly towards 
me. 


steke rv, 

1, 2. he was met sea, only a short time ago he was seen 
■landering alrout raging like the sea in a storm. 

•3 ftimiter, called in //. V. v. 2. 46, “ fiimitorj',’ the name it 

low bears, though fumlter w.as the original form a i ontrai tioii 
'if K, funtf, fic smoke of the earth, nameil fiom its rank 

smellfarrow-weeds, weeds growing in the furrows maile by the 
plough. 
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4 bur-docks, apparently the same as the “ burs ” in II 
r. V. 2. .52, “hateful docks, rough thistles, kccksies, 
though properly speaking the ‘burs’ “are the unopened Aom.m 
of the Burdock {Arrtin77i lap//a) ... a very handsome plant alnn 
seen in its n.itive habitat by the side of a brook but not a iil.iin 
to introduce into a garden ” . (Ellaeoinbe, Pta7U-Lon ofSh'ib 
pp. 32, 3) ; heinlock, “ one of the most poisonous of .i 
su.spicioiis family (the Umbellifcrii') Yet the Hemlock ail'h 
largely to the beauty of our hedge-ro«s ; its spotted tall sImh- 
and its finely cut leaves make it a handsome weed, and the dc.el 
steins and dried umbels arc marked featuies in the winter appeal 
ance of the hedges” . {id.): cuckooflowers, a name gcnei.illi 
given to the mcadorv-eress {Cardri77ii7ie becau'-o it 

springs up at the time when the cuckoo comes. In L. L. h ' 

2. 9()(i, ue have “ cm loo-lmds of yellow hue,” which Ellacomlii' 
considers the same as cuckoo-flowers and says that it cannot hr 
the meadow-cress, because that plant has not yellow flowns. a- 
in L. Ij. L , nor docs it grow among corn, as here. Ho thnefun 
takes it for either the cowslip or the buttercup. 

.5. Darnel, “in Shakespeare’s time, like Cockle, was the gnui.d 
name for any hurtful weed ... it is not only injurious from clinkiia' 
the corn, but its seeds become mi.xed with the true wheat, and 
in Dorsetshire—and perhaps in other parts—it has the nainr 
of ‘Cheat,’ from its f.iisc likeness to wheat”—(id.). 

(!. our sustaining corn, the corn which is to us ‘ the staff "f 
life ’ : century, company of a hundred men. 

.S. What can .. wisdom, what is in the power of man’s wisilmii 
to do; cp. Haml. iv. 7. 8.5, “ they C(tn well on horseback . 
Bacon, Kswij/tt, Of 07\at PInie, “In evil, the best condition i- 
not to will ; the second, not to rn».” 

9. In the restoring his, for the definite article preceding 
verbal followed by an object, see Abb. § 93. 

10. helps, cures; cp. 7'fwi/i. ii. 2. 97, “ I will hdp his ague 
all my outward worthy everything I possess. 

12. foster-nurse, nonri.sher ; cp. ii. II. IV. iii. 1. <>, “Ogcntlr 
sleep. Nature's soft tiaiw. ” 

13-,5. that anguish, to call that forth in him there are man) 
medicinal herbs of power effective in closing the sufferer’s ett- ■ 
simples, single herbs as opposed to medicine compounded ■ t 
ditTererit ingredients ; cp. ii. J. iv. 1. 40, “ I do remember .ni 
apothecary ... which late I noted . Culling of sim/ifei.” 

15-7. All blest ..tears! may all hitherto unknown healini.' 
herbs, all undiscovered plants efficacious in disease, be fertih/,' 1 
by these tears I shed ! for virtues, op. li. //. IV. iv. i5 76. “ end¬ 
ing from every flower The rirtuou» streets ” ; and for the idea, 
A. C. iv. 2 38, “ Grace grow where those drops fall! ” 
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17, 8. be aidant .. distress ! help to cure the good man’s agony 
of mind ! 

1!). 20. Lest . it, lest his unbinlled fuiy P'lt an end to that life 
nliioh now is without the guidance of ivason 
22. our preparation, our forces arrayed tomei t them ; ep. Oih. 
i. .3. 14, “ The Turkish jirepaialinn makes for Rhodes ’ 

25. Therefore, for that reason ; viz. that she was m eking to 
help her father. 

20. important, importunate; ep. df. .1. ii. 1. 74. “if the 
pi nice he too imporUnU, tell him tliere is measure iii eveiyllniig ” 
27 blown ambition, inflated with the hopes of compiest ; < p 
7'. iV. ii. ,5. 48, “ look how imagmatioii Woies him.’’ 


ScENK V. 

2. with much ado, not till great efiorls ha<l hei ii made to 
peisiiade him. 

4. Lord home? is it true that Loid Ivlmiiiiil, though aeeom 
panying my sister home, never spoke willi her hiishaml '' Jh-r 
je.iloua suspicions of Edmund’s intimacy with (loiienl .iieaioiised 
hy the circiimstanee. 

0, What might. him ? what can he the pnrjioi t of my, el<’. ; •• 
le.ss direct way ot asking than ‘ what ’ 

8. ’Faith, I'.e. in faith ; to tell you the truth 

9. ignorance, folly, stiipiility. 

12, .3. to despatch life, to pul him otit of the misery of his 
hlinduesH. 

16, 7. Our troops \langeroUB, she wishes to d< lay his taking 
the letter, and perhaps to take iiieasiires to get- it fiom him. 

18. charged my duty, laid it upon me as an urgent duly to 

convey, etc. ’ 

19, 20. Might not word? could you oot have made known 
her objects by word of mouth 

21. love thee much, give you great jiroofs of my regard. 

24. at her . here, on the r>ccasion of her late visit 

25. oetUades, amorous glances, loving IfKiks: f. vif/a^/r, an 
ogling look. 

26. of her bosom, in her confidence; cp i. //. 71. i. 3 266, 
“You .. shall secretly into the to«om creep f)f that same nohle 
lord" ; J C. V. 1. 7, “ I am in (htir Iximmu." 

28. I speak In understanding, I have gwid grounds for my 

belief. 
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29. note, letter. See 1. .^3 below. 

30. have talk’d, have come to an understanding on tlie matter 

31. for my band, as a husband to mo. 

35. I pray. ... her, I trust you will urge her to suminon 
up all her wisdom and abandon all hope of marrying Lonl 
Edmund. 

38. Preferment . off, any one who puts an end to his life nmy 
bo sure of high reward from me for the deed. 

40. What... follow, on which side I am. 


SCKN'E VI. 

1. that same hill, the hill you spoke of; the “cliff" of iv 
1. 73. 

2. how we labour, how toilsome the ascent i.s. 

3. even, level: Horrible, used .adverbially. 

.5, 6. Why, then anguish, then it must be that the loss of your 
eyes has impaired your other senses also. 

8. In better ., matter, in better language and more coherenth 

12. dizzy, i.e. how dizzy it makes one feel. 

13. choughs, the red legged crow. Harting, 77ir Ornilhoh«i!i 
of Shaketipeniv, p. llti, says, “It is not improbalilo tliat tli< 
chough, which affects precipices and sea-cliffs, may once Iium’ 
fretjuented the cliffs at l)o\cr; but whatever may have been tlu' 
case formerly, this haunt, if it ever was one, has long since been 
deserted. ” 

14. gross, large. 

15. samphire, a herb which “being found only on rocks 
was naturally associated with St. Peter, and so it was call'd 
in Italian Horlra di San Pietro in other words, .Samphire i- 
simply n corruption of St. Peter. The plant grows round .ill tli<’ 
coasts of Great Britain and Ireland, wherever there arc .smtahh 
rocks on which it can grow, and on all the coasts of Euro]H', 
except the northern coasts . Tlie leaves fonii the pickle . now 
much out of fa.shion. In Shakespeare’s time the gatliering 'li 
samphire was a regular trade, and Steevens ipiotes from Smith's 
Jlmtory of Waterford to show tlie danger attending tlie trade :— 
‘ It is terrible to see how people gather it, hanging by rope 
several fathoms from the top of impending rocks, .os it were in 
the air . (Ellacomlie). 

18 tall anchoring bark, large vessel at anchor ; for tall, in this 
sense, cp. M. V. iii. 1. 6, “the carcases of many a (aU ship’’; 
0th. ii. 1. 79. 
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10. Diminish’d, cock, looking no larger than hor eock-lvoat; 
cock, O. F. coqne^ \V. curh^ a bo.it. 

10, 20. her cock, sight, her cock boat looking no bigger than 
a buoy. 

21. unnumber’d, innumerable: idle, barren, un])rolit{ibl<*. 

20,4. and the . headlong, ninl I, becoming gnUiy, be Inn led 
heuaiong down the ohiV; the deficient sight, tlie eces w im li aie 
unuhle long to look down Huch a di/zy height Pclius iioticeH 
that in the only other iiifetance of deficient in Shahe-speare, the 
word refers, as hero, to a defect of the st-nse.s, Ofh i. ,1. 0.1, "Inir 
nature so preposterously to err. lleing not di firi' nf, blind, or lame 
of sense, 8an.s witehcrah could not.” 

27. leap upright, leap into the air: Du* ^^(^^d upright was loo 
mucli for the prosaic Waibmlfui. who lemaiks “Tie who leaps 
thus must needs fall again on his feet upon the pla<'e whence 
h(* ro.se ” ; a remaik tc) \\)iieli IVf.ilone replies with cunHlje 
tuith, “If Warhurton had tried such a leap irt/fiiu a foot <>f 
tlu* edge of a precipice, before he undertook tlie revision of 
these plays, the world wouhl, I fear, have law n depiivcd of his 
kdiours. ” 

iiO. Prosper . . thee ! make it bring luck to jou. 

31. let mo . going, he wishes for an aHsurance tliat Edgar him 
gone before he takes tlie lejip, and tins he tan only ha\e by 
s<nmd 

at, 4. Why I do It, “comtmir. ‘ Why 1 trifle i" (<' ' 'J'l'l 

‘‘^fy ix tlonf. to cure.’ In if.srlf it ih illnginil (Altli. 

§ III). ' 


35. renounce, foiswcar, abandon. 

•tf). Shake off, cairtly put off tin- hurdon, life ; not iii angry 
rebellion to your wills for so afflicting me- 

.17. and not fall, without giving way to the sin of, etc, 

38. opposelesB, irresistible; for the suffix ffs«, = not al>!c to l>c, 
■“f'e Abb. § 446. 

39, 40. My snuff out, I sliotiiii leave tlie ashes of niy wea^ 
life to bum themselves out; the tignu- is that of the snuff 
>f a candle, that part of its wick whnh the 

onger nourishes and which therefore can give forth no light, (p. 
d. ir. i. 2. .59, “ ‘ Let me not live,’ ijiioth lie, After niy flame 
acks oil, to be the tmiff Of younger spirits,” t.e. to l>c regarded 
>y them as uiseless. . . 

42-4. And yet . theft, and yet ys^rhaps I ought not to 
■o leave him, for I do not know whether '-^'^riatma ^ 
•oh the body of the life within it. when that life itself 
-o be stolen ; i.e. whether imagination may not produce the very 
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effect that an actual fall from this height would produce, seeing 
how anxious he is to die; conceit, that which is conocinii, 
whctlier the conception be a true or a false one; treasury, ni 
“ casket” in K. ./. v. 1. 40, “They found him dead and c.ist 
into tlie streets, An empty casket, where llie jcw'el of life by 
some damn’d liaiid was robb’d and ta’cn away. ” 

43. By this . past, by this time thought would have been at 
an end to him. 

47. pass, i.K. away, die. 

4!). gossamer, the filmy threads of the spider’s web : cp. A’. ./. 
ii. (i. IH, “A lover may bestride the Tliat idles in the 

wanton sniimier air.” ,Skeat says that the provincial Eiighdi 
(Ch'aven dialect) name for go.ssamcr is ‘ summer-goose,'ami Ilic 
word probably nothing but a corruption of ‘ goose summer ’ ci 
‘sunimor-goo.se,’ from the downy appearance of the lilm. 

30. precipitating, falling headlong; we now use the word in a 
transitive sense only. 

51. Thou'dst, thou Inidst, i r. would h.ave. 

3‘J. Hast heavy substance, i e. are not mere gossamer, fcatliei s. 
but a substantial body. 

.53. at each, joined each to the other; Wright suggests '.it 
cAy,’ i.e. aildcd to each other. 

35. Thy life s a miracle, it is a miracle that you still live. 

57. this chalky bourn, this chalk cliff that is the boundary of 
the land. 

.58. a-height, on high; cp. C. K. v. 1. 170, “My master and 
his man are both broke loose, lieaten the iiniids a-rnxi\" i.e. in a 
row, one after the other; and aliove, ii, 2. G6: shrill-gorged, 
shrill-throatod. 

til.‘2. Is wretchedness death? are the wretched not even 
allowed to end their wretchedness by death? t'p. A. C. v. 2 
41, '2, "Pro. Do not yourself .such wrong (s<aid as Clcopati.i 
tries to kill herself), who arc in this Reliev’d, but not betray'd 
C{ro “ Wh.it, of death too, That nils our dogs of languish ?” 

6'2'4. 'Twas yet . will, there was still some comfort left in the 
woi Id when a miserable man could by suicide cheat the tynaiit 
and render his proud will of none effect; for beguile, cp. above, 
ii. *2. 10*2, and below, v. 3 1.52 ; for the idea, cp. C. i. 3. 89-9*2, 
“I know uhere I will wear this dagger then; Cassius from 
bondage will deliver Cassius; Theiein, ye gods, you make the 
weak most strong : Therein, ye gods, you tyrants do defeat ” 

66. above all strangeness, not merely strange, but miraculoa.s. 

71. Homs ..sea, horns twisted ami curled like the crested 
waves of the sea, the war es as they roll in ridges; cp. //. V. iiL 
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lOS, “his face is all lnihuklfs. ami and knnhs." A 

cfk is, acf'cordiii^ to >-koat, a Miiall |nin])li', liu* dinimuli\<' of 
‘d!, a pimple, and not coniurtoil with ?(■/<(//, a mulluM- witli a 
lal sludl, in wliieh tl>e/i lui'i no jnoptr ]))a< «■ . Inil iinic, at all 
•nts, Shakcspo.ire must h.ivc had the lalloi \N»»id in lus mind 

r.’k clearest, “purest: most fiee from evil ’ (.folms(ni|; eji 
m. IV. 3. *i7, “ you clmr heavens ! *’ 

73 4. who make impossibilities, \\ ho mak<* tlnn^'s mip<*K‘-ihlr 
iiKMi «i source of honoui to them^cl\es m (lie j:i,aund«* paid to 
■10 : liere it was impossihle for (lloucesli-i to lia\e Us id. if 1 m* 
d t<iken sueli a leap as lie is led to UcIicn e he has taken, unless it 
<l liccn for the iiiterYcntion of the ^'ods, to whom theiehue lie 
hound to pay honour. 

7o. I do remenibef now. I have eomc to my n.L'ht senses ai..'ain. 
Hell T had lost when I had venlmed to think of lelieMn^^ 
kselfid my troubles without waitm*^ the good jileasmi* oi the 
ds. 

TO, 7. till die, till it itself giv* s llie Higiud f<»i n h .ise 

HO free, untroubled, uncoiuernetl ; ej>. abt»\e. iii 1. 11, ui. 

103. 

SI, 2 The safer sense thus, “ tlio ‘ sif.-i seu'-e ' m cins to uh* 
mi'an fhe u/f-.ynjht, which, say.s Kdpir, will n»’«<t mote hei\e 
e unfortunate Lear so well as Ihosr si-nse'* wlinli <.lou*4'ht<i 
ts retnaining will serve him, wlio is now' u-turned to his nt;hf 
ind. Theis j>rol)ubly tlx- ‘■-.•fer .'•» use.' m albi'-M>n to 
n V ulgar provei i) ‘ Sec'ing IS 1 K!lie\’ idon)<'-t*t .ift»'iwai<U 
inents ‘the stiffness of his vile, sense'fHlak<\vav). t'lai;^ 
(plains “ tiu* saner sense; a man in tlx* j>e!fe<t po'-sev.Mon of 
!'< senses would not get jiini^eif up m this '•‘ju*- gail*, 
tshioii. ’ For acconAnodate, < p .tl)ove, jm 4 Os 
83. touch me, jiiimsh mo ; or, peihaj).s, lay hands u|xm mo ni 
dor to punish. 

86. Nature's respect, a disjointed iVmark, whn h withmil its 
»ute\t IS probably ineapable ^»f explanalion Sehimdt intoi jimUh 
a bfU'ii king c^m novor lose hin natural nglits ’ , whi<h j < amxit 
3lieve to be meant. 

87. press-money, earnest-money ; properly /ovmMiioiio) , money 

ven in engaging tlie *-er\ icc'* of an> one. F //r^ •/, reatly. \^ odg- 
<x>d has shown that it has no fonnei'ti'm W'lth th«. to 

press,’ in the sense of to ‘ ciush,' ‘ Mpie* /o’; a crow keeper, a 
istic employed to .sciire birds from the < rop«, i.<'. one who is no 
xirtaman. 

88 a clothier’s yard, an arrow- a oloth-yanl long : Sli'r-vens 
uoles the ohl l>allad of Chevy Cha- e, “ An arn-w of a cloth yard 
>ng Up to the head drew he.'* 
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89. wUl do’t, will be enough to settle the busincs.s, i.r. in 
catch the mouse, toasted cheese being a common bait in a monsc 
trap. 

89, 90. There’s my gauntlet, I throw down my gauntlet fw 
you to take up, if you are ready to meet me in combat. 1 11 
prove it on a giant, I am ready to fight on this cause with .i 
giant: the brown bills, i.e. the troops armed with brown liilb, 

» c. a kind of lialberd used by foot-soldiers, painted brown Tlw 
cliemical pioueas of ‘browning’ metal did not, ticcordmg to 

Murray’s Eiuj. Diet., come into use until 1808. 

91. 0, well-flown, bird! Lear fancies himself engaged in 
hawking, in wdiich sport ‘well-flown’ was a teiin of encmirago- 
ment to the hawk. Steevens says tlie cxpre.ssion is so icscd in .1 
li'omna Killed nllh Kimlnc^i: i’ the clout, .Lear's mind now llii'. 
off to archery ; the clout being the pin in the centre of the taiget, 
to hit the clout was to display the greatest possible .skill. 

9‘2 the word, the ])as.s-W'ord, w'atoh-word : cp. A‘. JJI. v. 8 840, 
“Our ancient word of courage, fair Saint George ” 

96. Hal... beard! mistaking Gloucester for his daughter, of 
whose cruelties his mind is full 

97. white hairs, i e. the wusdoiu of age. 

98,9. To say ...said! said “recollecting the facility with 
which his courtiers veered about in their answers to suit hi-" 
varying moods, just as Osric does to Hamlet ” (Clarke). Gmut 
White adojits a suggestion made to Pye, “ To say a;/ and no to 
everything I said ai/ and no to, was no good divinity.” 

99, 100. was no good divinity, was very poor theology, was a 
very poor way of showing their helicf in me ; “the reference is to 
Coriiilhiaiin, i. 18, ‘Our word to you was not yea and nay’’’ 
(Moberly). 

101 would not peace, would not be still. 

10'2. smelt ’em out, scented their duplicity. 

103. men ..words, trilthfiil. 

105. trick, peculiaritv ; used also of the face, and the manner: 
cp. K. J. 1 . 1. 8.'). “He hath a trick of Canir-de-lion's face ", 
7. -V. ii, 5. 164. *• put thyself into the trick of singularity.” 

106. every inch a king, a king in every respect. 

107. When I . quakes, when I look angry, sec how terror- 
stricken arc my subjects ; the subject, used collectively. 

113. 0 ruin’d ... nature 1 0 remnant of that which nature once 
made in such c.vcelleiit form ! 

114. so ..nought, so decay and lose its primal glory. 

116. squlny, “ to look asquint The word is used by Armin, 
Shakespeare's fellow-comedian, in his A'c.j< o/ Simiiei, “ The 
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Worlil queasie stomackt sqnimiten at tins, .iml looka an oiiv 
hcoining” (Malone): No, love. Lear, m his ni.ulnesa, fanoieh 
(iloueester to be the blind Cupid, and aay.s, ‘ jo'> may Iry all 
jt.ur aitifices upon me, but they will be of no elliet, you Mill not 
lie .ible to make me fall in love.’ 

I 111. I would . report, if I had been told that he (Le.iil had 
fallen into such a wretched state of maduess, I Mould iioi have 
liehevcd it ; It is, it re.illy is a, fact; is, oinpli.ilie. 

122. What, ... eyes ? what, do you expect me to lead unh the 
emiity sockets of my eyes? cp. IT. T. v. 2. 14, “they .seemed 
idmost, with staring on one another, to tcai the eri.o 1 of their 
eyi .s ’’ 

12.4. are you me? is that your me.iningep. A. (’ iii 2 
Sit, “ are you thenahoxU i ” 

12. ). heavy ease, evil condition ; with a pun on case, ami 
.anothc’r on light. 

127. I see It feelingly, T pereeivc it in only too iieaitf.U a 
iiMiiiler; but uith a tjuiliblc upon doing so by tiie seiiMi of tom h. 

1‘28. 9. What, ..eyes, what, an*, )<ni matl. .unJ fhink it f.in 
otily ))« seen witli the eyes, tliat you spe.tk, t»f i( .vstlit»ujzh 

fh.Lt wci e l>iit a poor tc.-st <if perceptloii ? Ltai taken < i}<jin*rKt<’i h 

feelingly in a literal sense as though he )m<l sani he Ii.kI ih> ju t 
('eption except through tlie sense of toneli. Also, heing mad 
liiiiiself, he 18 ready U) aasione that othei.s are so, while he liim- 
self is sane. 

j-ll, 2. change thief, let them oh ange plaot-H, .m*! llun j’ou 
u ill not he able to tell which is llu- jin< u e, < tr ; hanUy dandy, an 
expression still used by children wlien one of tin m jmtting koitn*- 
tiling into his hands lield together, and (pnekly .-Infting tln'iii 
about, calls upon anortier to guess in ^^lucll of tlnm lie* thing m 
concealed, using the wonls ‘ handy <landy, wInrli will ^oii hasr' 

13;). Image, that in which the ifh a of authority m embodied ; 
perhaps great belongs ratlier to authority than to image. 

13. }, 6. a dog's . ofQce, anytlnng in official |K»Hilion is olK*je«l 
13S, 9. Through .all, in beggais, vices, howe\er hiiihII. are 

easily seen; in rich men, vices, however great, go unnotued. 
t'urness prefers the reading of tlie folios vk es/wif}» tiie 

meaning that ‘ when l<x)ked at thrcuigh taltereil cloth<?K, ail vices 
are great.* 

139, 40. Plate rin... breaks, clothe sin in the plate .iiniour of 
"‘ealth, and the stroke of ju.stice, however jKjweiful, recoils 
bannlessly from it, the only injury ilone Irt'ing to itself fjustice). 

142. I ’ll able them, “ I will take off all legal diwibilitics which 
they may have incurred by their crimes (ifeath). 
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145. scurvy, mean, base, contemptible : politician, always in ,i 
bad sense in Shakespeare, plotter, schemer ; cp. llmnl. \'. 1. 

148. matter .. mix'd ! a mixture of what is material, relevant, 
to tho subject, and what is irrelevant. 

160. wilt weep, are desirous of weeping. 

152. hither, into the world. 

163 smell the air, taste this life. 

154. wawl, cry aloud. 

157. stage, on which we are to play a part; cp. A. I"". L. ii. 7. 

1.89, “All the world’s a, And all the men and noincn 

merely players ” ; this’, i.e. this is ; for this contr.iotion, see Alit>. 

§ 401 : a good block, the block being usc<l for the hat, or foi lli.a 
on which a hat was shaped, as in M. A. i. 1. 76, “ Ho wo.u^ Ins 
faith hut as the fashion of his hat; it ever changes witli tlio next 
block.'* Lear is here generally supposed to take hold of hif> own 
hat, or perhaps ('uraii’s hat, and, feeling it, to ctmceive tlie hKm 
of shoeing a troop of liorse witli felly i.e. the material out of 

which hats were made. Among other instances of the use of 

block in this sense, Steevens quotes Heauinont ami Fletelici. 
yVtf (if Seve7'<il lVcfi/>oJi’i. iv. 1, “I am ho haimted with this 
briniM hat Of the last pi ogress bfo< k” ; Decker, '/'Itr St r(,7i Dtatfl't 

Sinim of London, “ The Mock for his head alters faster than the 
/eft-maker can fit him." 

1.58.9. to shoe ..felt, “this delic.ate stratagem,” s-iys Malone, 
“ had actually been put in praetioe fifty years before .Shake^pi Mro 
was boin, us we learn from Lord Herbert’s Life of Jinny tJe 
Eighth, ‘ the linlye Margaret caused there a juste to be held in 
an extraordinary manner; the place being a fore-rooine raisnl 
high from the ground by many steps, and paved with blaviv 
square stones like marble ; while tlie hoiSvs, to prevent sliibiig, 
were shod leith felt or flocks.” 

164. No rescue? does no one come to my rescue? am I to be 
allowed to be taken pritoner without any one stirring to save 
me ? 

16.5. The natural fortune, “born to be tlie sport of fortune'' 
(Walker) ; iierliaps with an allusion to ‘natural’ in the sense of 
‘idiotic.’ Cp. Ji. J. lii. 1. 139, “ 0 , 1 &mfortune'<tfool!" 

166. You ... ransom, I am ready to pay ransom for my liberty. 

168 No . myself? will no one help me? am I to be left all 
alone ? 

169. a man of salt, one who will dissolve away in aalt tears. 

171. and laying:, and for laying, to lay. 

IT2. like a bridegroom, cp. A. C. iv. 14. 100, “but I will be A 
bridegroom in my death, and run into't As to a lover’s bed.” 
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174. My masters, my fine fellows; n fimiiliar title, sometimes 
iiiijilyiiig respect, sometiims used ironically. 

17(). Then there ’8 life In't, then tliere’s hope still; ep .1 (' 
in l.’i 19*2, “ Come on my queen ; Theie ‘.s tsaj) in t \t t ‘ . gel it, 
suo eeil in your object. 

177 Sa, sa, sa, sa, piobably the same m<h»1 .is “Si '* 8 . 1 *' nt n 
0 7'2 ; heie a cliallengo to them to putsue him. 

179. Past . king! which, in the case of a Uinc, no wokIk (hh 

(ieseribe. 

IHl. Which twain to, which two of hei chiMien h.ise hiiniijht 
down upon her; twain was fornierly inasinhno, ti/o, (cininine 
ainl neuter. 

1S2. speed you, niAke haste ; 1 ha\e no lime lo hnler 

18.3. toward, in iireparation ; see note on li 1. 19 

l.Sl. Most vulgar, tlmt rumour is most ccitjim ami ih in 

every one's mouth. 

IHo. by your favour, if you will excuse my asking 

1S7, 8 Near thought, close at h.iml iiml ^pejilily iiMnhing 

on . e\ ery hour we expect to <h‘frcr> the mum lajily. 

IS!). Though that, for the conjunctional aihx. f-M- Ai>h. ^ -’sy. 

102. my worser spirit, iny inclination lo icIh'I a/:ainht )our 

wills, 

105. made hlowa, whom fortune has hnmhkfl to nnhiH- any- 
tliing ; cp. above, iv. 1. 64, 5, “thou uhom llic li<‘rt\Mi8 
iiuinbled to all strokes.” 

lOG, 7. Who, .. pity, who, tauj:h1 by peihonal .'iml b<aitfrlt 
.‘sorrows, am quick to^conocive pit> for othciH: < p^ M. / 

8, “to whose«orro'/’iS I nii^hl he some Jill<>> 

198. some biding, some place uhore you mji\ r(s( 

109, 200. The bounty . hoot! may l^caien t-'iid yon >ih pond 
fortune and its hlcssing in ahnndance ; To boot, and boot, o' . r 
ami over again, A.S. hdt^ profit, atlvantrige, sometinng a<hu<i 
over and almvc. 

201. proclaim’d prize, one who h.as hcen i.ro. Iiviiiicd as a linifor 
c.nd on whose head a price lia.s heen put. 

204. thyself remember, think over the sins of your part life 
ami ,ask pardon of heaven : out, unsheathed. 

205, 6. Now let . to’t, Gloucester U only too willing to die and 
hopes that OswJd’s hand may speedily despatch him. 

207. support, take the side of: puhlUh'd, publicly dcnmim.cd. 

208, 9. Lest that . thee, lest you suffer tlic same misfortune 
with him, i.e. die by my sword. 
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210. Chiu not, 1 will not; “when,” says Steevens, “our ancient 

writers introduce a rustic, they commonly allot him this .Somersi t 
shire dialect." Ellis (Early Enylisk Pronunciation) says that the 
contractions chain, chai, rhil for ich am, ich was, ioh will, are 
mentioned by (iill, who was born the same year as Shakespctut* 
as a southern promiuciation. 

212. go your gait, go your own way. 

213 An chud . life, if I was going to allow myself to be 
frightened out of my life by mere bluster; chud, = ieli woiiUl, 

i.e. I should. 

215, 6. keep out... harder, keep off, I warn you, or I shall ti) 
whioli is tlic harder, your head or my start ; Ise try, cp. J\\ J. I ‘I 
10 ; according to (litlord, costard moans propcily a large kind of 
apple, and was thence applied to the head ; hallow, Wright, 
jHa/. Diet.,, (|noted by Craig, cites two instances from the yoKiug- 
ham liet'ordf v, l-'ilU, of this wor<l nsetl for u pole or staff. 

217. dunghill, base fellow : ep. K. J. iv. 3. 87. 

218. Chill pick your teeth, perhaps might be rendered by the 

expressive Aniericauiam, ‘ I'll knock sparks out of you.’ 

219. folns, tlinists ; cp. ii H. IV. ii. 4. 2,>2, “Thou little tidy 
Bai'lholoniew limr pifr, wlien wdt thou leave fighting o’ d.i>8 
iind,/om///f/ o’ nights, amt begin to patch np tlnne old body for 
heaven ? ’’ 221. If ever... thrive, as you hope to prosper. 

222. about me, on my person. 

224. Upon . party, in the ranks of the British army. 

'228. As duteous . mistress, as ready to serve his mistress in 
all wickedness. 

‘227. vrould desire, could possibly desire. 

2.10 May be my IWends, may prove uscRd to me. 

281. deatb's-man, “ Edgar is sorry that he anticipated tlio 
hangman ” (iSchmidt). 

2:12 Leave, gentle w4x, with your permission : excuse tin' 
liberty. 

2.84. Their papers . lawful, to rip up their papers is a le.s.s 
otfoiice. 

■23(), 7. If your ... not, if you are not lacking in determination. 

237. time . offered, opportunities of time and place will offer 
themselves abundantly. 

237, 8 There Is... conqueror, if the opportunity is not seized 
of making away with him while these commotions last, as may 
easily be doiK, we shall be no nearer our desire. 

240. for your labour, as a reward for the trouble you will have 
taken. 
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242. Bemnt, lover, a Rcii.se frequent as a term of galliuilry, 

of and l)y both sexes. 

244. 0 undlstlngulsh’d .. wiu, Dyce o\])Iai)m undlstlnguleh’d 

space as “space whose limits are not to In- <liKtingm>.lii .1 " ; 
White liaraphraacs the line, “O nnmaikeil, honnilless luuh of 
aonian's will”; Hudson, taking undlstlngulsli'd for 
<(Wr, like * unnuinheied ’ for irntutnenihlf', ^ives, “ \\ oinaii't. mil 
has no distinguibh.Lble hounds or no assmnahle linnti.; fheie is 
no telling what she will do or wheie .she mil stop" ; Wngin, 

"So wide reaching (is a woman’s will] that its workinp camint 
I'C discovered " ; >Schinidt, " ‘ Oli undistinguisliahlr (In' 

ft*male appetite!’ Edgar is astoiii.slK‘d thut a woman *".\u in* 
found to prefer Kclmund to the noble Albany. ” It he( ins to jm* 
that undifitlngiiisll’d is not to bo taken in the pahHi\«' ^.<■n^e euen 
it hy Dyce, Hudson, and Wn^dit, but as luiMn^^ thr ffM<e of ihi* 
teimination in -inf;, aiul that the hue means, M) unman'K will 
that sets no liinils to its own ratiK**- area’ ; uh in H '/' i lll.'t. 
4, “fal.se As tUce aie to be wisliM by one that jixt-* So inmru 

'Iwixt his awl mhin." 

246. the exchange, what the hopes to g.tiii in exi li.'ingo. 

247. rake up, bury and cover witli saii.l. 

247. S. the post lechers, you, fhc villanouh gohelucin of 
murderous adulterers ; iii unsanctlfled, Stiexi ns thinks Iheie is ,i 
reference to his burial in unconseei-.vfed ground. 

24.S. In the mature time, when tlie lime is ii]ie; mature, 
apparently', as .\hhott says, octentcl on the foinuT syllable 

249. ungracious, siandahms, HhamefnI 

2.70. death-practised, whose life i.s jilotted against 

2,51. That tell, tlijit I am able to gixe him infortnatiou ^if 
your de,ath and of the hu.sineas on whi. li you win- employed. 

2.72-4. how stiff .sorrows' how'obstinate, and then fore hate¬ 
ful to me, is my leiusoii in tliat it doeij not allow me to how in 
madness, like the king, under my burden of woe. hut forces me t-o 
retain a vivid sense of them • distract, distrael, d 

2.76. wrong Imaginations, fanciful ideas wide of the leality, 
hallueinations. 

259. bestow, place, obtain shelter and care for. 


Scene VIL 

2. To match, adequately reward. 

3. And every , me, and no recompense I shall mete out to you 
will be sufficient in my eyes. 
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4. To be . o’erpaid, to have my services acknowledged is for 
me to he overpaid. 

r>, 6. All my so, in all that I tell of events since v'lU 
went to France nothing has been exaggerated, nothing extemuic.l. 
you have the bare, naked, truth ; for modest, ep. above, n. 4. 
*24 : suited, dressed. 

7. weeds, clothes ; A.S. wml, wrvde^ a garment; cp. Cor. ii. ‘A 
229, With what contempt he wore the huml)le u-fal" ■ 
memories, memorials, remembrances ; cp. A. C. iii. 13. 10!^, 
“Till by degrees the memori/ of my womb Lie gravele.ss ”: 
A. Y, ]j. ii 3. 3, “O you mnnonj Of old Sir Howland ! ” 

9. Yet . intent, for me to be recognize<l at pro.sent interfens 
witli my fixed <lcsign ; for male, (Collier's JMvS. (Jf)rrector 
mauiy wliicii Staunton thinks a very plausible change. 

10, 1. My boon . meet, I ask it as a favour that you appeal 
not to recognize mo till ciieumstances .show me that the piopcr 
momoiit has come for me to leveal myself. 

15. abused, cruelly treated. 

16. wind up, i.c. to the ])io[icr pitch at which tlicy will 'i« 
longer l)e untuned and Jarring; ep. Jfuml. iii. 1. 166, “ hitr 

HWCHst bells jangletl, out of tunc .in<l harsh ” 

17. child-cbanged, it is doubtful whether this means chaiii'i d 
to a child, i e. brought into his dotage, or changed l)y the cun 
duet of his children ; So . majesty, may your majesty be pleasnl 
to give us permission. 

19. Be ..knowledge, I leave you to judge as to the proper 
moment for awaking him ; be guided by your judgement. 

20. r the sway . will, according as your wishes dictate: Is 
ho arrayed V have j’ou put fresh clotlies upon him? 

24. of his temperance, of his being in his sound sensc.s i f'»i 
temperance, = calmness, cp. Jfaml. in. 2. 8, “for in the \eiy 
torrent .. of passion, you must acquire ... a ttm}>e,rmKe that may 
give it smoothness “ 

2.). Louder, i.p. let it play louder. Bucknill, The Mad Folk of 
Shake.'^pmrey p. 222, says that modern physicians appear to have 
little faith in the elfects of music upon the iii-sane when 8im])ly 
listened to, and onotes Esquirol, “ 1 have often employed musio. 
but very rarely obtivineil any success thereby. It calms and com¬ 
poses the mind, but does not cure, I have seen insancj pcr.son^ 
whom musio rendered furious; ..I believe the ancients e\- 
aggerated the effects of musio, while the facts recorded by inodcrn 
writers arc not sutliciently numerous to determine under %vhat 
cironmstauces it possibly may be of benefit 

2(», 7. Restoration lips, may my lips l>e the medicine which 
shall bring to jou restoration of'your senses ; Thy medicine, that 
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which i.s to he medicine to you (Lo.ii) ; the conKtnu-Hon is ‘ let 
ic.'lonvlion liaiig.’ 

‘J9. Have made ! have made in one so venoiaiilo as yeii : c)). 
aho\ e, iv. ‘2. 4*2. 

.'!0, 1. Had you not them, c\en if you had not la-cn their 
fatlier, your venerable appearance ouglil to Inne lieen a sutlKu iit. 
claim to gentle treatment; for challeng'd, - chum .is due, ep. </t/i. 
i .1. I8S, “so much duty as my niotlier show'll To you, ,So 
much I cha/teiifje that I may* jirofcss Due to the Moor iiiy hud." 

.'h‘{. dread-bolted, armed with the tcmhlc holt; the tliuudir- 
holt oi Jove, the “ thunder-stone " of J. < i. It 49. 

.1;>. cross lightning, forked lightning ; cp ./ (' i, 9 .■|9, “when 
the t:rO'<s blue iitjhtnivfj seem’d to o]>cn The bica-'t of hi um-ii '* 
W.dker thinks lightning is heie a tiisyllahle, .ind would .uniit 
perdu on the former syllable, giving lU'-tanics of th.il ancuiua- 
tiou in old Iilays : poor perdu, “this refei'-, not to the ik/ohi 
perdu, forlorn hope, but to the nftnt iff ini'tu of tin- old l-'u m-li 

army, i.e. sentries whicli were placed in very perilous^ liohiiicHH. 
See Noel and Uliapsall Erench Dictionary, lS-11 (I laiH). 


3(). With this thin helm, with no belte.- jiiotcclion to liis lead. 
36-8. Mine Are, cp. above, lii 7 6‘J -4 ; should have stood 
Against, should li.avc been allowed a jilaic near . lain, glad, con 
tented, but frcipiently w'lth a certain sense ol lomti.iinl. 

.99. To hovel thee, to shelter yourself in a ho\cl • roguci. 
Walker thinks the word here me,alls \agi-i'd onl\, and so ( laig. 

40. short, and so short as not to allow of ii- hi mg nsi d .is .1 
ooiering, as longer straw might he. Kill 111 ss s.iy s "it is iblln nil 
to attach any meaning to ‘short’ that sicin'' a|ipiopnate hen . 
the word must be a jiiisprint.” With Moheily, he lonjii nns 
‘diit’ to be the real reading. 

41. wonder, wonderful; Wright eoiniwrcs Ikicon u iii-c of 
‘ re.ason ’ for ‘reasonable,’ and ‘d.ingci, I. /• o' 

‘ dangerous.’ 

42. Had all, had not perished entirely ; aU. nyd adveihi- 
ally ; for concluded, used intninsitisoly, cp ''V'"’ '' ;’ ’ 

“ her life. Which, heiiig cruel to the woild, roududul .Most . 1 ii< I 
to herself.’’ 

47.8 that mine lead, so that iny tears as they fall hiiin my 

chorks like, etc. ; for tl\e omis‘*iori of hoc 2 \bb ft ^ • 

50. far wide, -■ from the mark, the purpose ; his " ''" "n‘',n''! 
wandering greatly : cp. M. A. iv. 1 69, “Is my h.rd «"11. 

he does speak so jcirfe/ ’ i.c. so strangely. 

52. Fair dayliglit? am I alive and in enjoyment of the day¬ 
light ? 
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53. abused, “ strangely imposed upon by circumstances ; in .1 
strange mist of uncertainty ” (Johnson). 

60. fond, i.e. foolish. 

01. not an hour less, because these words are contradictoi \ 

of those immediately preceding them, Steevens, Reynolds, aini 
Hitson would eject them. As Huilsou justly remarks, thougli 
they are nonsense, “ the nonsense of them, indicating, as it does, 
some remains of Lear’s disorder, is the very reason why tlioy 
should be retained.” 

65. mainly, completely, thoroughly. 

66. skill, wit, diseernmcnt, apprehension. 

67. these garments, see above, 11. 21, 2. 

68. lodge, lie, dwell. , 

75. some cause, not to love me, and so to treat mo cruelly. 

77. abuse. deoei\e. 

79 kill’d, destroyed, put an end to : danger, dangerous 

80. To make . lost, to make all that has passed during his 

interval of madness plain or smooth to him ; so to relate the 
events of the interval as to leave nothing which may jar against 
and bo a Htuinbling block to hia mind ; it seems better to take 
even as an adjective; cp. A. V. L. v. 4. 25, “from hence I go 
'Po make these doubts all cre/n” 

S2. Till further settling, till liis mind becomes more calm ; c]). 
\V. T. iv. 4 482, “ till the fmy of his highness neffle*'; v. iii. 72. 
“ No '^ctfUd senses of the world can match The pleasure of that 
maducss.” 

83. bear with me, be patient with me. 

88. conductor people, leader of his for^-es. 

92. Report Is changeable, rumours on the subject vary : to 
look about, to bo cautious in what we do. 

94. arbltrement, decision in the matter, result; cp. II. 1’. iv. 
1. IG8, “ if it come to the arhitrement of swords : ” like, likely. 

96, 7. My point ..fought, the object and end I have in view’ 
will be attained or lost according as we win or lose this battle. 


Act V. Scene I. 

1. Know hold, ascertain of the duke whether the plana he 
last formed hold good, are to be carried out. 

2, 3. Or whether ..course, or whether anything has occurred 
U> make him think it advisable to change them. 
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4. self-reproving, finding fault with the 
bring... pleas'ire, bring me word of uliat he 
mined. 


plains lie luiK iniuK* . 
liJi.s dct<T- 


man, servant : miBcarried. come to some liarm. 

6 . Tls to be doubted, there is good reason to fear ho (^r fioin 
Ills being 80 long in returning). 


T. the goodness., you, the lionour I int.nd to do you to 
confer upon you (»c. by inarryiiig him), 

9. In honour'd love, in all honou.abh; love. a-, far as 1 „mv do 
■so consistently with honour. 

• W ’«■ i'l'lo I') be.ir her, Ih-.u’ tlie 

sight of her, if you arc too friendly with liei ; Delms eAiil.iins, 
1 shall never sufTer her to bo so intimate « ilh ym,." 

•!/ ' °'® have any feais of me brmg too intmmie 

with her. ” 

12 She . husband, see, liero she coiikh «i()i her Imhlmnd 

13. tbftt, it seems doubtful wliether this ih tin* c<>njuiution or 
(lie demonstrative. 


14. Should . me, should he able to ( Strange Kdmmid fi om me 

I.") loving, dear; bemet, Abbott, § 4;iS, s.iyH, "in ji.iiln iphs, 

»'• like otijer prefixes, is often )(‘<Iunibinf, nnd hcijik lo imlitulo 
iin miconscioiis want <»f Home Biibslitutc for the old paiU«’jjjjjd 
prefix.'* 

17. the rigour of our state, the of our rule. 

18. to cry out, to complain loudly. 

20, 1. It toucheth king, it affetlH us m b< in>: an ioMi'^ion of 
our country, not because it embr*ldcnH, guen iouia^e (o, tltc 
king; or perhaps, witji Warlmrton, ami ('ajn:ll, France Hhoultl la- 
tikon as nominative to holds; with others, an vttll as ot)»ciH 
«w.‘sulc8 the king. 

22. make oppose, cause to rise in nnuK aJL^'unHt im. 

23. Why is this reason'd ? what j,s the *uhc of llns diKcn'-Hion ? 

2.'>. particular, private, personal. 

26. Are not... here, are not the inattei s we have to consuh r now. 

27. the ancient of war, the veteranH skilled in milit/uy afbuiH, 

28. I shall, for ahrdl w ith the first p( rson, h< e Aid) it .ll H. 

31 . convenient, fitting that you alionh?. 

32. I know the riddle, I .(■p through ycmr vrilc'I |mipof.(*; aa, 
that of preventing her from being alone with kMnimid 

•'13. had speech, condcsoended to eiieak. 

.39. avomdxed, formally stated. 

39-41. If you ... ceases, if you fall in the battle, you will have 
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(lone with worldly affairs, and the plots now laid against you w ill 
uccessanly come to an end ; for of, =as regards, see Abh. g IT’l 
Fortune love you, cp. Cot. i. 5. 21, 2, “Now, the fail* gojhk-''**, 
I''or(iciie, tu love trxth thee ” 

4i. forbid It, forbidden to stay while you read it. Edgar is 

afi'iiiil of having questions put him which would lead to \m 

discovery 

45. o’erlook, lead over. 

47. guess, estimate. 

4S. By diligent discovery, obtained by diligent scouts; cp 
M(vh. V. 4. 0, “ thereliy shall we shadow The numbers of (uii 
host and make (iim’orcry Eir in report of us.” 

48, 0. but your you, but you liavc not a minute to lo^c , 
your haste, the liasto which you must make. 

40. We will time, I will show myself ready to welcome the 
ooc.isiou ; not K*vo »t a tartly welcome, but go foith to meet it .n 
a guest one is anxious to see. 

/il. jealous, siwpicioiH ; cp. ./. C. i 2. 71, “ AndbenotjVa'ui^ 

on mo, gentle Brutus” ; and fretpiently elsewhere in Shakes})earc 
r>(), 7. And Uardly alive, ami there will be little liope of m\ 
cjtrrying out my g.iiue with success so long as lier husband. et« 

“ III the phraseology of the card-table to H uii a sick was to In-- 
come partners in a game ; to pull or j)hirk down a side ua.s to 
oeo.ision its loss by ignorance or treachery ; and to cany onf a 
M <t>i w.ts to c.».rry out the gome with success” (l.)yco, ^»7o.ss.). 

.■>7, 8. Now tUoil... battle, for the present I will make use of 
his support in the matter of the battle. 

(lO. taking off, a euphemism for ‘ murder ’; cp. Mach. i. 7. ‘id. 
“ The iloep d.amiiatioii of his taking-off ’ i, 

02, 3. The battle pardon, the Viattle being over, and they 
being in our power, tliey shall never live to receive Ins p.irih’ii. 
Ahlmtt, 411, says this is a confusion of constructions between 
‘/(7 the battle he done, and they,' and ‘ the battle (being) done, 
tlioy,’ etc. 

(>:t. 4. for my state ... debate, probably Johnson is right in 
taking for as = as for my state. Stands on, seemingly here to be 
used imiiersoiially, it stands on me ; for which construction, see 
Abb § 21)4. 


Scene II. 

1, 2. take host, let the shelter of this tree give you wel¬ 
come ; try to find comfort in the shelter of this tree. 

8. a man ... here, this spot will do well enough for dying on. 
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9. What, .again? wliat, are you u^iain in^ way 
of suicule ? 

9 10. Men . hither, men inu'^t roo<UK’iIr thoiiiMhcH lo tin* 

m.iuuer of their <loath ns <>f ihoir hiitli 

II. Ripeness is all, tlio one thing ncoiUul iV ih.u thrv sii.mhl 
1)0 prepared for it; c]). Ilaml. v. ‘2. •J.'ft, *' !li(‘ icadiin'^s is all ; 
And that’s true too, yon aio li^dil, th.it iiIm) is line, as Midi us 
M licit I saul just now, vi/. a man here; for and m Un» i<ui* 
tu nmtoiy sense, see Abb. g 07. 


S(’ENK TIT. 


1. good guard, let good guard be krjit ovri them 

2, 3. Until them, until the will of tho'-e my MiiiermrH mIh* 
arc to determmo their fate ih kiunsn ; foi tholr. as an autewdinl 
to the relatne, see .\bb {n ‘JtS ; flrst is ledumlanl . cennuro, 

note on iii. 5. 2, aliovo. 

i. with beat meaning, witli (lu; I'cst iiiliMitimis 
I) out frown, fiDUn don n , ti) A' ./ ' i do, “'1 IimmI)'!) tliu 
thrcMtoricr ami oiit-f.vcc the. I>i<t\v Of hi h>‘ii<»« 


7. these daughters . sisters, Uicm'moud'h wim iiM'ii)s. h.,s 
your (langliti'r,s uikI iity ,si,s(oi^, luit who have siionn h'd liftlrol 
what is liliat or sistei ly. 

1.3. gilded butterflies, “ gav ooui (urn *'(Oaig) 

14, 5. and we'll tallc .out, and we will talk 'iwti. unm t.K, 
about who iH in favour, who wont of favour; whieh 
power, which in the cold shade of o|ij»ositi<m : > p J j I. Id.> J. 
“They'll sit by the tire, and i»iesmue to know U hat a dmie j 
the ( kipitol ; wlio ’s like to nse, \\ lio ( lIn^ » s and w lio deeimi'H ; 
side factions and give out Conjet (ural mai r i.iges : mak mg p.n i n s 
stiong And feebbng sn<‘h as stand not in tlun liUnig 

Ki, 7. And take spies, aiul tike ujifm U“ to pi m ti.'.re the 
mo.st secret motues by whub human artmns :ue goM-rned, as it 
vre were spies sent for tliat iiurjxfse by t-od . wear out, outb\<‘ 

18. packs and sects, combinations ami paitun. 

19. That ebb .,moon, thut have no more sfat.ilily Ilian llie 
tules which are govcrneil hy tl'e nioon, 

21 throw Incense, I r. show thi ir approval ; roiii« <Ta<<- aa tlic 
priest coiihcoratfil the victim In i-t-' 

Have I caught thee'' licre caught imiicati-s the (■.ip'i rni -.)- «ith 
which he has found her again. 

22. He that parts heaven, t i. nothing leas than the -aill of 
heaven shall be sufficient to jiart us. 
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2.3. And Are ... foxes, as foxes are smoked out of tlieir hoUs. 
Stoovens compare.s Harrington’s translation of Ariosto, “ Ev'n as 
a foxe, whom smoko and fire doth fright. So as he dale not m 
the ground rciname, Holts out, and through the smoke nnil lirrs 
he ilietU Into tlie tarier’s (i.e. teiricr’s) mouth, and tliero lie 

dicth.” 

25. note, the warrant for the execution of Lear and Cordelia. 

26. One step ... thee, I have obtained for you one step of pin- 
motion. 

.30. Does not . sword, would be out of place in a sword, wluao 
function is to slay ; cp. A. C. iii. 1. 27-9, “ Thou hast, Vcntidiiis, 
that (sr. iiitolligencc) Without the whicli a soldier, and his sword, 
Orants scarce lUatiiiction ” ; also <'o7'. i, 4. 53. 

30, 1. thy great . question, the weiclity business upon M'hieh 
you are to bo employed is one M'liicu cannot be discusseil ; 
question, as frequently in Shakespeare, for discourse, con. 
vcrsa-tion. 

.T2. Or thrive ...means, or seek for some one else to advanre 

your interests ; do not expect any help from me. 

33. writ© happy, account fortunate; cp. ..l. ir. ii. 3, 

(57, “And writ as little hcaid”; ii. 3. 208, “I must tell tlicc. 
sirrah, 1 write man ; to wlucli title age cannot bring thee.” 

34. carry It so, execute the business in the way ; “so that it 
may appear that Cordelia slew herself” (Moberly). 

30. I caanot oats, I am not a mere beast of burden, like a 
horse ; referring to the word carry in a literal scn.9e. 

37. If It .dot, cp. Marh. i. 7. 40, Mnch. T dare do all that 
may become a man ; Who dares do more is none. Lady Mach. 
What beast was’t, then, That made you I reak this enterpiise 
to me ? ” 

38. Strain, disposition as due to descent; cp. .1/. A. ii. 1. 304, 

“ he is of a noble of approved valour and confirmed 

honesty.” In Per iv. 3. *24, we have the word of descent, race, 
in contrast with disposition, “I do shame to think of what 
a noble at min you arc, And of how coward a spirit.” 

39. And fortune ...well, and fortune gave you a good oppor¬ 
tunity of showing your spirit. 

40. opposites, opponents, adversaries ; cp. Cor. ii. 2. 23; Haml. 
V. 2. 02. 

42, 3. As we shall determine, according as we shall find is 
consistent with their deserts and our safety. 

45. To some . guard, to some confinement with a guard set to 
keep watch. 
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4ii. Whose age, seeing that his age ; for xrho, aii.t )ie, for lie, 
ete., see Abb. § ‘203. 

47. the common bosom, the sviniiathy of the iieoph- .it lai ge. 

4S. our Impress’d lances, “the l.uuenun mIi.iii tnnil 

Itv giving them press-money ” (,Sleet cii.''); see note on ix. ti ,S7. 

48, 9. Incur them, into tin; eye.s of ti.s nlio, etc, I'dr our 
us an antecedent to the relative, see Abb ji 2IS, 

.■>‘2 your session, jmir eoui t to fry the jirisoners taUen. 

,o4, the beat quarrels, quariels hotvetei just their i anse. 

.■)(), 7. The question ... place, fhii! is not the |ilaee or lime to 
cleeiilo the fate of. etc. 

.")7. by your patience, tf you \mU paoiou )n> s,,nng so; xmii, 
yonr ])enni.sHion, * 

.78. but a war, only a.s one ttho in the mattei of tliis unr, m 
lefeience to the circuiostanees of tills xx.ir, is snboiilinate lo liiy' 

coinmaiid. 

r>f). brother, o<|nal in authority: That’s as., him, Mlirthn In¬ 
is to 1 h! looketl upon as your infi-rioi, oz as > our (’ipial, lirprndH 
upon the position I cIioom- to linn \ \ • if I dioosi- to mak*! 
hnn my ieprcaentati\e and mvc.sl Inni witli tho (ojmriand <d my 
hu’ces, he will he ^our eijnal. 

00. our pleasure, my will in the matter • demandert. ahk^O. 

(il. Ere .. far, ere you sziid ho tmu'h on tin- sulij' ft. 

62 Bore person, wa.s oomimK‘vi,,nf il to i«pi< Mnt me ami my 
authority. 

6.1,4. The Which brother, and tins omm'-s with me may 
justly assert liis foptin;^ of ezjuahtv witli you: the fa* t tliat 
thfic wji3 notliinj:j o'f tlt*]>i-inleucy lo lii^* udations t<> iia- uiny, 
t'lf. For immediacy, cp. ii. //. /I' jv A. 42, “ Mn *Uu- iiom 
thee is this imperi<il ciow'u, Whitli, as fi*m thy p!a< i- 

and hhzod Derives itself to mo.*‘ 

64. Not so hot, do not lie in Mirh hot liastr- to ('Xalt him. 

65. la hia own . , himself, his host tith* to is Iuh ow n 

merit. 

66. your addition, the title you givz- him as yonr leprcpenta- 
ti'e; addition, for title, something addcti on to grace a pcr^fui; 
ii». above, ii. 2. 18. 

66. 7. In my rights . best, inve^-ted, as hr* i» hy Ine. with all 
my rights, he may claim crpiality witii the higbf'-*t in tin- 

68. That were you, th.-it xvmild he the rnoi^t thiit miild 1-v 
®ai<l of him even if he were your iin^lMnd. Many editors follow 
the folios in giving this line to Albany. 
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70. look’d but a-squlnt, saw tliinga very crookedly ; a-aqulnt, 

i. e. on squint, like a-hed, u-J'i>ol, etc. 

71, 2. else gtomacli, otlicrwi.se I shoukl resent your iionK 
with adequate spii it. 

74. the walls are thine, for the same metaphor, cji. ('yai/' 

ii. 1. 07, “The lieaveii.s hold firm The wnlh of thy dear honour ’’ 
Hut Lettsom’s “Yea, all i.s thine” is very attractive, and the 
1st folio gives “ the walls is thine.” 

75. Witness the world, let tlic whole world hear witness 

77. The let-alone ... will, it docs not depend upon you to iilloii 
(or hinder) this. 

7S. Half-blooded, bastard : one who derives his birth, so f.ir a-, 
it is lepiitable, from one parent only. 

7'.). Let the drum ... thine, give the order for the drums to heat 
and thus sliow that you wield iny authority. 

SI. On, on a charge of ; more fre(|uenlly in Shakesiieare the 
proposition is of, as in //. Ih li. 2. 145, ]{. II. iv. 1. I,")!. 

SI. '2. and, in thine . . serpent, and in arresting you, this 
venomous creature also, decked out m her splendour. I’lie 
quartos give (itlaini for arrest, which .Staunton and Wiiglii 
adopt if the light leaillng. it might, I think, be e\pl.lined not 

in its technical Init its more literal sense, that of dhsgrace, i.r. a- 
being tainted by her connection with you in your foul plots : cp. 
T. C. i. "2. ‘ill, “ there is no man hath a virtue that he hath not i 
glinipse of, nor iinv man an affatnt but he can les some stain ot it 

8:1. I bar it .. wife, 1 bar it on behalf of my wife who hius the 

first claims to him as a husband. 

84. sub-contracted, betiothed to him when I am got rid of. 
Shakespeare does not use rouhwt, wliether,,verh or sulistantive, 
in the oomineicial legal sense it now ha.s. 

.Sii. And I, ..bans, and I as her hu.shand, taking upon myself 
to protect her rights, forhid the bans between you and Kdmmid ; 
the bans, or, as the word fs more usually spelt, haiin-',, aio a pro¬ 
clamation made in church of the intended marriage between 
two persons, when any one knowing just cause or iiiipcdiment 
against the marriage is called upon to declare it, and in doing so 
is said to * forbid the banns ’: see note on ii. 3. 19. above. Cp. 
i. II. IV. iv. 2. 18, “ contraelrd bachelors, such as h.ad heena«kc<l 
twice on the haiias.” 

Sli, 7. If you will . bespoke, if you are determined to marry, 
you had lietter imike love to me, for my wife is already engaged, 
and I no longer liai e any right in her. Altiaiiy's whole speech 
is, of eoiirse, hitter irony. 
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87. An Interlude! this is a pretty (liveiMon in tlu* senu*' an 
Interlude M’as a play peifoimed in tin* inter\aK t‘f a fi stuity. 

00. heinous, hateful ; F hanit', !mte. 

*n. prove, the folios giM! \\ liu'li many eihtm^ rnhtpt. 

Feliiw explaining it by sujiposmg the nmm to 1 .cmi|h*1u.1 

fiMiu the preceding verb, a consliuctnm not lunafinumn in Sliake- 
"peare. 

02. thou art less, that you aie in no le-pet t 

04. If not medicine, if you .ne not. thme is no ln»sl to he 

jmt m medicine ; bhc having .nlnnnisteu il poison to hei 

95. what .Is, whoever in the woihl he may he. 

07 Call trumpet, make pi o< hvm.il lou I'V lie sonml of \iiui 

InilJipct ; unless trumpet is lieie um'<1, as iifti n m .''liaU. 'ia !.[<•. 
for trumpeU'r. 

!tH. who not’ i.e. on any who may a|)iaar to answ. i my ■ hal 
h 

101-3. Trust discharge, it is no ns. >'oni s.inimoniim a 
hcrah! ; you liavo no <inr to tiii't. to lail jiansflf, f.a j..ni 
sohlici.s, all of whom wore ongauoil hy mc‘, havo hy mo hoi ii lini 
tliai’^.'ii virtue, oourago ; foi Took, si o ,\l)ti Ji.'ll.'l. 

108. of quality or degree, of luttli or i.inli. 

100. maintain upon, maintain hy oomhat with. 

111. he is, .defence, im is rianty holilly to ili 0 ml hmiMlf; 
a foi mal comlu'?iou to a ))iochiinati<m of ihin 


Ilf), 6. Ask him . trumpet, “tlms m a.ioniiof; o. iin 'i.o- 

monials of the trial hy oomhat III oasi's 01 imiii.il I la I'h' ''' 

ami his procurator first oomo to tho ;:ali' |i o of tin Imiih i-! 
The Constal.le anil M.irshall ilomaml liV \oiio of lioi.il.l, wImI ho 
vs, and why he comes so ariayed ’ .''ohlon’s /la./Oi (!■ 'IKi ",ij ). 

117. and why you answer, Ahh. S .'iso, would n no-'o tho nou 
of interrogation in this and tho noM Iqio, ;7;‘ 

before your name; otherwise wc mii.t midoi.-laiio a i 

why. 

119 canker bit, eaten away as hy Iho ianl<<r worm : .i worm 
that preys upon blossoms ; canker, anotlior form of rini“ i 

121. to cope, to meet in battle : op, I. h i -- -ll- hr 

d.iy roped Hector in the battle ’ ; the word literally moans to 
bargain with.’ 

122. What's he, rather more indoiinile than ‘wlm ho. 
speaks for. answers for when he i.s tlialh'iigr d 

124. If my speech heart, if tho acousations 1 am ajmiil to 
utter are undeserved ; if the heart of him whom I am almut t- 
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<lcnounce, conscious of its own nobility, is wounded by in\ 

\v or<ls. 

120, 7. it is . protest, “ here I draw my sword. Beliold it is 
the privilege or light of iny piofession /o draw it ag.vin-t 
traitor. I prote.st, therefore, etc. It is not the charge itself, 

})itt the ri(jlU of hriiiifimj the charge and maintaining it ilh hin 

sword, wliiclr Edgar calls tliu privilege of his profession " 
(Malone). Eor Behold, It ia, Mobeily suggests ‘I hold it as,' i < 
'‘I hold here iny sword, to which I am entitled by lionom.iblc 
birth, as well as by my oath and piofession of knighthood'’, 
which seems very plausible. 

128. Maugre, in spile of; O. F mahjre, ill \\ill, disploahuio. 

12U. victor, victtfiious; fire new, bran<l-new, just fiesh fi<«iii 
the mint. 

KU. To the descent... foot, to the very lowest part of your 
body, yea, even to the dust lieneath your foot. 

toad spotted, your soul spotted with treason as thickly as 
the body of a toad is with bloti hes of colour ; witli tlie fiiulni 
notion of the poisouousncss fonneily asciibed to toads: Say thou, 
if you should say. 

130 my best spirits, all the courage I liave in me : bent, 
detormiue<I 

137. whereto I speak, to tvliioh my wonk will reach. 

130. In wisdom, if I thought of prudence; it not being <d>li. 
gatory upon 1dm to meet in combat one of inferior rank. 

141 And that, and since that: some say, some cMdeucc ; an 
abbreviation of test, trial 

142. "What safe and nicely, what if I merely thought of my 
safety and stood rigidly iiiMtii the punci^dio of duelling ; tin* 
atlverbial termination in nicely seems to belong equ.vUy to safe • 
delay, .sc. till it had been proved that you were my equal in 
rank. 

145. o’erwhelm, crush flown witli the weiglit of. 

146'S. Which ever, and since these charges of treason an«l 
falseliood arc scarcely felt by you, my sword shall cpdckly make 
a passage for them to your lieart, where they shall find a final 
resting-place. 

149. Save him, save him ! Theobabl would give these wonls to 
Ooneril, and Walker and HaUiweU agree with him; practice, a 
plot. 

152. coxen’d and beguiled, cheated and tricked out of your 
life; cozen’d, from “ F. ‘to claim kimlred for advan¬ 

tage, or pjvrticular ends: as he, who to save chaigej* in travelling, 
goes from house to house, as co^in to the honour of every one’; 
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Co(gra%e. So in modem French .-om;,,,,- ia Mo call 
Mionge, to live upon other people ; llamiUon and he 


oousin, ti» 
i'lx* 

‘ln-.lt ' >\ ,l.S 


15.1. Hold, Blr, take this jmper in your haiuK , s.u.l to IMmun.l 

ISa. No tearing, lady, keep your Jimul.s oil’, 1 nill Imm no 
.sating. 


15C. Say, If I do, suppose I do recogui/c the )iuper 
m. Aak me know, cp Tago'a l.ist mouIs, (W, v •_> »i;i ^ 
6ime"foI.i T y"" k"""'. you know. 1mo,„ 

tl,.r2 "o'-d ” Knight, how,.M l. ami 

G^enl ha'i \ *■’ '•Mnmmi on tlm gioiiml th, 

tronenl had already admitted hei knowledge of tk,. |,.|u r 

159. govern, restra'in. 


101. bring It out, unraiel it, make it clear, 
ani l” past, ... I, that is a tiling of the past, and eijtially m 


10,)’. That hast... me ? who have h.nl the good foitiine to <ivi i • 

come me. 

|C4. charity, good -will, rocoiicilitiUon. 

65, no less In blood, of ctjual biith with you. 

109. to plague us, to sraite us with their vengrume ; cp. A. ('. 
V. 2. 288-00, **I hear linn mork 1'he hn-k of t'nsur, whi( li tin* 
gods give men To excuse their iiftt‘r-\u'ath.'’ 

1 wheel .. here, tlic revolulnei of oM ids in < 

oy my being brought liere to die. 

2, The bloody . near, to escape the coiiHrcpu iK <« of tho 
which consequenocs lolio^^ed h<t doM-ly at, riiy 

183. That we .die, that makos ns willing liomly lo hiiff"r 
pain as gre.it os that of death ; * die the jiain of di-atli ’ Ik a kind 
0i cognate accusative construction. 'The (piaitos gi\<' mih for 
and Jennens proposed ‘That witli the pain of death v('<i 
\».c. we would) die,’ a reiuliug adopted by many editoiH. 

^586. That very dogs, that the \ery dogs, even the dogs ; habit, 


J87. rings, sockets of his eyes. 

188, new, newly, recently. 

190. fault, Delius takes this as = misfortune ; a« in M If', i. 1. 
‘^5; Per. iv. ‘2. “The more my muff To Kraj>e his bands 
where I was like to die,*’ whicJi slie wishes to do. 

191. some half-hour, al>out a half hour; cp. 1/. V. id 2 9. “ I 
Would detain you here tioTne. month or two ” ; and free AVd>. s$ 2). 
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194 flaw’d, already cracked by liis sufferings. 

19.-). the conflict, sc. between joy and grief. 

200. more, more woeful, more an<l th.it of a move wo, fu! 
n.vture ; op. Go/*, i. 9, 92, “ Of all the horses Wlrereof we haM. 

ta’en good and good store.” 

202, .3. This would .. sorrow, to tliose wlio are not in love m iih 

SOI row, this wo^ihl seem <i p«)int beyoiul wliieli sufteriny; could imt 
.yo ; cp. K. J iv I 14-0, ‘•'vvlu'U J w.ts iti Fi'iinrc Vouug gt*ut l<.-- 

men would be sail as night Only for wantonness.” 

203-5. but another ... extremity, all commentators, owqii 

VVright, take but in an ii<l\ersative sense. II IS oxi)lanatnHi, 

which, if the text ho corieot, bccnis to me unfjiie'stiomihl^ tin- 

true one, is as follows ; “ it seems better to take it [but] as <pMli 

lying ‘another,’ as if Kdgar said ‘one more .such cit'ciimst.iiivr 

only, by am]ilifying what is already too much, would aild to n, 
ami HO exceed what scorned to be the liinilfof soirow.' ’ 'Fheic i*'. 
howovoi, au awkwivrtl rodtiml.iucy even with tins intcipi«-ta 

tiou ; and I think it is possible that the words And top extremity 
were iiitoiided to re|)laoe To amplify too much, the lines riinninu 

“but another Woiihl make inucii more, ami toji extremity 
S’JtoovcilH cxjll.tiiis, “ 'Tills would h.ivo soenuil .i pcin ' to hiu h .i- 

love not soilow; but — anotlier, t.e. I must adtl another, m 

anotluM' period, aiiolher kind of conclusion to my story, such :i' 
will increase the horrors of what has already heeii told.” 

‘20G. big in clamour, clamorously lamenting my father's dcatli. 
211. tbrew him, thiew hiniadf on the deatl body of my fath* r 

‘21*2. him, for the pronoun with of for the pronominal a»ljectiNc, 
cp. II. V. ii. 4. ()4, “Tlie native luiglitineHS ami fate of him' : 
ami see Ahb § •2’2r». 

214. puissant, overmastering 

*2IS. enemy, used as «iu adjective; cp. (''or. iv. 4. 2b 
envmi! town ” ; A. Q. iv« 14. 71, “ all the Parthian darts Though 
fuemf/.*' 

211) Improper slave, such as even a slave could hardly be 
calbnl upon to pt*rforin. 

22t>. contracted, betrothed. 

227. Now Instant, are united in death. 

231. the compliment, the ordin.iry greetings. 

232. very manners, even the hlightest good breeding; b>r 
manners, useil ns ti singular, Wright compares A*. J. v. 3. 2l3, 

What manners in this ? ” 

233. aye, for ever; from loel. ei, ever -f A.S. «, ever”..- 

(Skeat, Eiy. Diet.). 
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'J4I. for life, to be allowed Mifficient lime 1 i> suxe l.c.ir .iiid 
Cordelia. 

LM'J Despite . . nature, in oppo'sition to luy n.di.rally nucl <tia- 

|K>slllOU. 

24d. brief, quick ; cp. T. C. iv. o:i7, “ Tluai ait too hn./'" 

4. for my writ... Cordelia, for 1 liavu i.ssmal a wiit for ilio 

tKet utioii of, etc. 

‘24fi who, for the oiuission «>f tlu* iihliMtion, --t e t; ‘27 t 

Who ha.ttl the onice ? Mho 1 k\b l>eeii t uiii)ni‘'''ioiu d t<i out 

yuiir order ? 

247. Thy . . reprieve, the sign agrecil niton in case of a t i pi u ve, 

*2r>0. for thy life, if yo\j \ctUic your hf*-. 

254. fordid, destroyhil; for-, the pu-fiv 

defend, forliid. 

2<»I. Btaln, hhir with moisture* stone, <if wliuh fmiiu'ily 
lull rOlS M’crc often mitdo, tlie ‘ »h s ’ «>f i n • y »• i. 

202. the promised end, the iiicdn ted I’oil of all iIook'-. lO' d.ty 
of jndgonieiit. 

'2h'A Or Image .horror, or t)u; \eiv hknies^i <>{ fit.if 
flUu' ; cp. jMcfil?. ii. d. ^*,‘h uheie N1.i« •InH' ik I lou.dl'am 

mid Malcolm to see tlicii'imiidcrcd f.itiio, ■■ .''ii.ik<- oil tio» .i..uoj 

?lo('l),...Aii(l look on (Iciilii ill'll■' "!'■ "1'' 

r?noy^,” i.e. a si^ht like lliat of ll.c l.isf (. V ^ 

out that the allu&ion is to M<uk, xiii. 12. "\n\\ flu* 
I'luther h)iall hctr.iy the to dc.itli, »iihI tlu- flu* 

; and (.‘hildren nhall riM* iin tlmir jt-u. itis, and idi.tii 

‘Miisc thorn to he put to death ’ ; a ]tu‘(iirtioii uliu h. lu 

h'lring to tlio destruction .lenisalein, u-i'- loiMiiHfjily iiiMln 
Moo,I of the end of the\toild: Fall, and cease, t'.i).* li's < vplana 

f>f*ii of tlicse ditlicult Mriids seems to he tin* Ini-t, \y “ I'uH, 
lu-iveii! and let tinniis naMi ! ” l>ehus .md 

Alltany to continue Kent's tiain of lliong^Jit. an*! takf s Fall and 
cease as substantives in apposition t<f that horror; Knit arUH, 
'■ Is this the promised end of tlie m oi Id ’ “ t)r the linage oi that 

lif'iTort’* asKS Kdirar. “Of tliat fall ami < ^ <tsc ? ’ (f,i>tiiii.n s 

Albany. 

264. This feather Btlra, >*'*. with lier breath : cp ii. // / I . 
i'. 5. .11, 2, Sciid by the Pnnee when Matehin;: hmfalhn whom he 
‘■tipposes to be dying, Ky his gates of bre.itli Ibete lies a 
‘louny ffiathcr which afin 

‘2l)r> a chance, a happiness ;--miseVim.e. II. t t**’. ‘ Kad 

I hut died an hour Ijefore thi-s c/ioh'-^ i had lived a \<h ^'' time. 

269. I might ... her, i t. if you had. not distracted roy 
edtentioD. 
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273. a-tianglng, in the act of hanging; literally on hanging. 
275. biting falchion, keen-edged sword; falchion, propeilya 

curved sword, Lat. falcioy a sickle-shapcd sword, hoin jal'x, a 
sickle. 

277. crosses, troubles, misfortunes; spoil, weaken, disable. 

278. not o’ the best, not so clear-sighted as they might l)e. 

270, 80. If fortune behold, if fortune should speak tif tno 
persons, one of wlioni she loved, while she hated tlie othei, .unl , 

were to ))rag of her power, we should recognize the results nf 
lier hatred in tlie case of one, kc. Lear. It does not seem to me 

that the, one loved by fortune is indicated at all, or that Kent's 
speech has any rcfcicnce to himself. 

281. This... Bight, thc.se eyes of mine gre very dull. Jeimcns 
conjectures litjhl for si(jlil, and Grant Wliite and Collier follow 

him. 

280. I’ll stralg-nt. T 'll soon see if it is as you say. 

2.S7. your first ... decay, the first beginnings of your alteicl 
fortunes; Kent continues his speech without noticing LearV 

remark. Kor first of difference, cp. Macb iii. 1 118, “ Again-t 
iny veavM of ; v. 2 11, “ theii\/»%< o/ muuhood ” 

289. Nor . else, again Kent goos on without noticing Lear's 
words, and says ‘I and no one else.’ The chief objection to tlii-s 

is that the Pool also followed IvCar, but perhaps tlie PfM)l’s r- 
vicos aie hanlly to bo »-oiiHi«lered tia matcnal ; and the very man. 
in 1. 2S.’», looks as if Kont left them out of account Cii}!*!!. 

Dyce, and Mohcrly follow the quartos and folios in putting .i 
full stop after steps the last paraphrasing, “Who can be ‘\u'l- 
come ’ to such a scene as tins '< ” 

201 And dead, “ ii» Uospair ; «o their souls aro 

without hope of salvation. 'I'he phi-ase is thus applied to L-o - 

luuline in M, M. iv. 2. 152, ‘ iuseusihle of mortality and dc?;pi‘i- 

ately mortal,’ i.e. devojed to death without Impc of salvation 
(Schmidt). 

293. That we him, for us to try to make him recognize us 
296. this great decay, the terrible disorder of the realm. 

298. this old majesty, our venerahle king. 

299. you, . rights, do you return to the exercise of your 
rights. 

300. boot, see note on iv. 6. 200. 

303. The cup, the bitter cup filled to the brim, 

304. my poor fool, an affectionate term for Cordelia. Son-fi* 
have thought that Lear speaks literally of his beloTcd Fool. 
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.108. undo this button, as though he were Mifrciing from s 

hiffoeation which prevented liis soul from taking iis (light. 

.111. Break, ...break! Cram While is ineliiird to think that 

tlic quartos are right in giving these uortl.s to Lear 
.)13. tough, so hard to struggle ag.iinst -, with aii iillusiun tu 

tlic strain put upon tliose sulijected to the tnrtiire of the r.tck. 

316. He but life, his hold tiiton life was Init a fiieliimns uiii', 
the strength of excitement ainl <U'spnir. 

319. gored, rent and woiuhUmI hy di\isions ; litt ially picit id 

as hy a spear, A.S. ;/«>, a spear. 

.“feo a Journey, tc. to the next world ; I have not long lo live, 

3‘21 My master, Lear. 

.T22, 3. The weiglit.eay, WC must yielil to tin* heavy huideu 
fif woe that the time ha,s cast upon ns, ami gi\e way to onr 
natural feelings without tronhliiig niirw'Ives as lo whal Hetili- 

m.'nls we ought to utter The fohox give th.' M.e,, I, to IM-ur 
" ''■h™' in smue .™,,cotH it seems mo.e |„.,|,er S,.l,n„.lt Ih.ul,; 

tnat the two first lines might perhaps Ijc gnen to h.ig.u, me i«o 
la.d to Albany. 


.3„> ShaU never long, of tin's oliscure line Mr,l.cn!v snv«, 
.ago and fulness of soirow have heeu llu- s.uiie II,nu; I,, llie ini 
iiftppy ; hi8 life has been prolonged into iim* H i-«* d.nU m u,. ,1 

misery and so fierce in theiniiipanillclcd inj.T.'i(itiid('.'in(l h i'U(hm 

j'-iasion, that even if we live :is long as he litit' (whit^li will liaidly 
‘v), our cxtHtoi^ri*. will neviT light on «1 .in ‘i .i.^* w i) an 1 jioi'f w hi« )i 
won, not til.it Iho would , i,,l .d.iuptly 

these last lincB would look like a p m tug. 


ho has seen ” Jf it 

Kent’s speech, 
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273 . a-hanglng, in the act of hanging; literally on hanging, 

275. biting falchion, keen-edged sword ; falchion, properly a 

curved sword, Lat. Jalcio^ a sickle-shaped sword, from Jalr, a 
sickle. 

277 . crosses, troubles, misfortunes; spoil, weaken, disable, 

278, not 0 ’ the best, not so clear-sighted as they might lie 

279, so. If fortune behold, if foitime slioulil speak of two 
persons, one of whom she loved, wliile slie hated the otlier, .iini . 

were to brag of her power, we should recognize the results of 
her hatred in the case of one, .sc. Lear. It does not sccni to iiir 

that the one loveil by fortune is indicated at all, or that Kents 
speech has any reference tn himself. 

281. This . sight, these eyes of mine are very dull. Jciinrii' 
conjeeturea liijht for siijlit, and (Jrant White and Collier follow 

him. 

280. 1 ’ll atralfflit, 1 ’ll soon see if it is as > ou say 

287. your first ..decay, the fir.st beginnings of your .iltcird 
fortunes : Kent ooutimies his speech without noticing Lem - 
rentatk. For ftrst of difference, cp. Mach iii 1 J IS, “ Ag.tuct 
my of '; v 2 II, “ their^/r'y-sf oj' mtinhood ” 

289. Nor. else, again Kent goc.s on without noticing Lem s 

words, and says ‘ I and no one else,’ The chief ohjection to tins 

is that the Fool also followed Lear, hut perliajis the Fool’.s .'^er 
vices are liardly to he eonaidered as material: and the very man, 
in 1. 28.7, loaks ns if Kent left them out of account C'apell, 
Dyce, and Mohcrly follow the ipiartos and ffilios in putting a 
full stop after steps, the last paraphrasing, “ Who can he ‘mcI 
come ’ to such a scene as this '! ’’ 

291, And dead, *‘in despair; so that their souls are le^t. 
without hope of sahatiou. I'lie phrase is tlius applied to ll.ii- 
nadiiie in dA. M. iv, 2. h'j2, ‘ in.sensilile of mortality and ilcspei 
ately mortal,’ i.c. dovofed to deatli uithout Impc of salvation " 
(Schmidt). 

297. That we him, for ns to try to make him recognize us 
296. this great decay, the terrible disorder of tlie realm. 

298. this old majesty, our venerable king. 

299. you, rights, do you return to the exercise of your 
rights. 

.306. boot, see note on iv. 6. 200. 

303. The cup, the bitter cup filled to the brim. 

304. my poor fool, an affectionate term for Cordelia. Som' 
have thought that Lear speaks literally of his beloved Fool. 
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SOS. undo this button, as though he were sutTei iiig from a 

allocation which prevented his soul from takiui; ils Higlit. 

311. Break, ... break ! Oraiit White is iiuUiuil to tliiiik tliul 
t)ie quartos are right in gi\ mg the&e wonis tn Keiii. 

313. tOUgb, SO hard to stiuggle agumst ; >Mth .m uHusion to 
tiie strain put upon those suitjccted to tlie toitiire of the lack. 

310. He but life, his liohl upon life was hut a f.u-tilious one, 
the strength of excitement and de'^pati 
319. gored, rent and %\onn(hMl hy tluiMons ; litally jneucfl 

:i.s hy a spear, A..S. '/dr, a spear. 

.120 a journey, .^r. to tlie next world ; I lliive not loili; (n live. 

.321. My master, Lear. 

32*2, 3. The weight eay, wo must yield to th«- h«‘!t\y hmthn 
of woe that the time lias east n])oii ns. ond wws tn oui 

natur.il feelings withoxjt tronhling ourscl\(-« as (o whiit sriili- 
lOfiitR we ought to utter '^riu* foli<»s gi\«‘ the H|>»“«»h t«» I'.«1k.*nr, 
to whom in some respects it seems more pi op« r “si hiiudt i IouUh 

that the two llret lines might pfrliaps he gi\« n to K-lg.u. tlie tu<i 
liV^t to Albany. 

•'I'i.") Shall never long, of this ohs»uie lim* Nhdteilv s.iys, 

“ .\gc and fulness SOI I ow has 4* Im 1 II lli« t }i iiig t <» t In uu 

happy ; his life has been piolongod into tim<s so «l.uk m ilon- 

misery and so fierce in tlieininpiriillrlH inyratiimic and n '-kh ra 

nas.sion, that even if we live iih louf.' as lie IwH (u 111'll " lo IhlO } 
our existence will never light on tlay s a- ck il iih tlioM’ w lin'li 
lu* lias seen. If it ttere not lliat llie plav utmld eini iil»inptly 
'Mth Kent’s speech, Uit.sc last lines wotiM look hk<- a playci » lAg. 
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[act V. 


273. a-lianglng, in tlie act of hanging; literally on hanging. 
275. biting falchion, keen-edged sword ; falchion, properly a 

curved sword, Lat. J'alcio, a sickle-shajicd sword, from J'aU, a 
Bickle. 

277. crosses, troubles, misfortunes: spoil, weaken, disable 

278. not o’ the best, not so clear-sighted as they might l>e 
270, 80. If fortune behold, if fortune should speak of two 

porsous, one of whom she loved, wlulc she hated the other, .ui,l 

were to brag of her power, we should recognize the results rf 
licr hatred in the ease of one, .sc. Lear. It does not seem to me 

that tlie one loved l>y fortune is indicated at all, or tliat Kent < 
apcccli has any icfcicnce to himself. 

281. This , sight, these eyes of mine qre very dull. .Jeiincns 
conjectures li<jht for aiijlit, and Grant White and Collier follow 

him. 

280. I’ll straight, I ’ll soon see if it is as > on say. 

287. your first... decay, the first beginnings of your nUcuti 
fortunes; Kent continues his speech witlioiit noticing Lear'" 
remark. For first of difference, cp. ^[n<■h iii. 1. 118, “ Agaiii.d 

my neay'.'it of' hj'e ” ; v 2 11, “ q/* mnithond ” 

289. Nor else, again Kent goes on without noticing T..cai« 

words, and says ‘ I and no one else.’ The chief objection to this 

is that the Fool also followed Lear, but perhaps the Fool’s srr 
vices are hardly to be considered as material; and the very man. 
ill 1. ‘IS.*!, looks as if Kent left them out of account Capri!. 
Dyce. and Moberly follow the quaitos and folios in putting a 
full stop after steps, the last parapliiasiiig, “ aVlio can be ‘wti- 
eome ’ to such a scene as this ? ” 

201. And dead, “in despair; so tlr.it their souls are In"!, 
without hope of sahatiou. 'I'iie pliiase is tlius applied to I’.ai- 
iiadiiie in M. M. iv. 2. ir>2, ‘ iiiseiisihle of mortality nml dcp)K'i- 
ntely mortal,’ i.c. devo^ted to dcatli without Impe of salvation " 
(.Schmidt). 

293. That we him, for us to try to make him recognize us 
296. this great decay, the teirible disorder of the realm. 

298. this old majesty, our venerahle king. 

299. you, rights, do you return to the exercise of yotii 
rights. 

300. boot, see note on iv. 6. 200. 

303. The cup, the bitter cup filleil to the brim. 

304. my poor fool, an affectionate term for Cordelia. Sonu’ 
have thought that Lear speaks literally of his boloTcd Fool. 
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308, undo this button, ns though he were suffering from a 
Hifl'ocation which prevented liis soul from taking it.s flight, 

311. Break,... break! Orant White is inoliiud (o think ()mt 
tlic quartos are right in gi\ mg these w oi «Ih te IvO.n. 

313. tough, 80 hard to struggle against ; nith an jillnsnm 
the strain put upon those subjected to tlu* loituie of the lark. 

316. He but life, his hold upon life was hnt a factitnms om*. 
Iho sliength of excitement and th'sp.ur 
319. gored, rent and wounded hy divisions; litoially ]m‘i-tod 

as hy a spear, A S. (jdr, a spear. 

.3'_’0 a journey, tr. to the next world ; I liave not long to live. 
. 3*21 My master, T..car. 

322, 3. The weight say, we must yiel<l to tin* lMM\y lnudon 

of woe tliat the time lias cast njmn ns, ami guc \\*iy 1" "'ir 

natural feelings witlioiit troubling ourselves as to uliat sent I- 
iiu'iits wc ought to utter The folion giNc the BjMfi h to I'ah-'nr, 
to whom in some respects it sceniH inon- SfUuoat thinkH 

that the two first lines might perliaps he giv™ i<i K.i;;ui, ii,,- ia.> 
la.st to Albany. 

.‘t'i.) Shall never long, of this nliM-nii' line Mol.mlv r.ajs. 
“ Agt: and fxilness t»f sorrow have he< ii the vinin' llong t«» the un 
happy ; his life h.vs been prolongofl mtf» linuh d.uK m tlieu 

ihiN'iy and so tierce in their uii|iar;ill('lfd ingratitinh’ .-mii h c ki. j..* 
jinssion, that even if we live as long ns he lias (w'lihii \ull li.m ) 
I'v), our existence will noverlight on tla}'^ a-* i \il as iIiom' win* h 
he lias seen.” If it were n«il tii.it lhej»Iii\ w<»nl<l einl ahniptly 
With Kent's speech, these last Ime.s woul<l lo<»k like a pla^«T h tag. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES. 

i. 1. 64. I now think that for square we should read qum^a 
word formerly used in a much wider sense than at luoseiit, 
'I'hus Racon, l/enry VI/. 105, “ The king was ever willing to put 
himself into the consort or quire of all religious actions”: K.i), 
Creation, ii. 309, “Nature which hath so skilfully ranked and dis 
posed this quire of our teeth ” [the Oreek ^opiis iSiivTwv], quot.i 
tlon.s ft/uo/ Mniiay’s i/uq Jiict. .So Clceio, ehot us riitiUuiii hi 
IV. 7. 10 of tills pl.iy ae have a somewliat similar ligure 

untuned and jairing senses, 0, wind up Of tliis child-cliancnl 
latlier”; and liero it quire wen: admitted, I would read 
t.e. the iiHinflectrd plural, as m J/acb, v. 1. 29, 0//t. iv. '1 !>-”>, 
tS'ont/. cxii. 10. 

i. 1. 218. For *mur(/cry or foulness’ I suggest ‘or 7 nrid<lvr 
foulness.’ ‘Muddy,’ ‘mudilied,’ and to ‘niiid’ are repeatrdly 
used by Shakespeare in a ligiirntivc sense ; llms Teinpe'-t, v 1 
82, “Their ninlorstandinj' Uegina to swell, ami the apt)roachni_' 
title Will slioi tly nil the reasonable shore 'J hat no^^• lu s foul 

mudiltf.” So, in .ftuch Ado, iv. 1. 135, Leonato, speakiiig "i 
Hero's Slippo.scd uiichastity, says, “ Why had I not witli charit.ilili: 
hand 'I’ook njr a heggai's issue at niy g.itc.r., W’ho smirchit/ thu' 
ami with infamy, I niij^ht ho-Ae saul ‘No pai’t of i> ‘a 

imiio ’ .?” Here the 'vicious blot’ would he congenital dc- 

piavity, tlie ‘muddier foulness,’the actual sin described in tlu 

next line 

111 . 6. 'lo, 6. The reading commonly accepted lioro is “ J. 00 K, 
where tie st.inds and glares! W'.intest thou c,\ cs at tiid. 
nuidani?” Q. 1 lia.s “ Looko wlicie lie staiid.s ami gl.ns, U'<or' 
tilou eyes at trai madam;” Q.'2 “Looke.. wa/itit . at he'd 
madam.” In neither is there a nolo of admiration at gAo', 
or oomnia at tra/ (or Irudl), or noto of iutoilogatioii at mndnm 
ThoobaUl clianged he to she, and most editors suppose that in 
the latter seiitciieo Edgar is referiiiig to Lear's tiords. '1 h. o' 
is uo warrant for Theohahl’s alteration, for/is clearly refeis l" 
Edgar's previous words “The foul liend bites nie,” tthile in ln" 
iieNtspoecdi ho contmues the same theme. Moreover, his m on!-, 
ttiough wild and whirling, are not meaningless, M'lnch (--o' 
hardly ho .said of the ortlinarily accepted text. 

I .siigge.st “IxHik where ho stands and glares, xrortte than ey 
at trof-madam.” In W.T. iv. .3. 92 “fro//.my-dames'’ is a cm 
ruption of froa-niadam, and trou- in that woial, as in so man,: 
teolnncal uses, exactly cm responds \Mth our eye in siniil.u 
senses (see Littrti, Did. s.v.) ; and the pigeon holes in the ari lv - 
of tho bridge at trou-madam might, I think, lio aptly likemd 
to glaring eyes, they being, as it were, “ The holes where ct.' 
should l>o, ■whieli pitifully di.sastor tho cheeks” (A.O. ii- 7- 1^.* 
Tria/ for fro/ would bo suggested by tho contest, and by Lear s 
words just below. 



APPENDIX, 


I. Short Sketch of the Elizabethan Drama. 

At tlio time of the accebsion of tho jlranui for tho 

most Jj.it t consisted of Moiiilities or AlK>o>iu.il l»la>H 

llic Morality was a representation in wlmh some Dsson of 

jiuty w^as taught by personified (|ualities> Mti h as Meicy, .luMnr, 

'1 mnporance, and Riclu-s 

I ^ ^liaiacteiH \%erc Diou^iit in a nnle 

KiiKi of plot, the outcome of winch was the uiutnph oi \'iitiu 

Of the establishment of some moral piinnph*. .Sit.ni w.i:^ 
always introduced, and the liuinorons element was supnlied hy 
his torments at the hands of tho Vico- a loiv jocular hufhKui, 
'yho kept the audience in a “tit of inirtli.” 'I'hc ('m/Ur vf 
^x'xiriiy and Hit the on the Utad aic two ev.nnpl* t< of 

popiilar Moralities. Tiie Morality iinally died out .iDoiit, the 
of Klizabeth’s reign. 

The Revival of Learning was in gro.it paii tin; cauf-e of llie 
^hjwufall of tlie Moi-iflity pl.iy. The old (deck an<l Roman 
plays became more known, ami writcis of tlie drama took 
these plays as tlieir model. 

At first the Virtues and Vices of the, Morality gave way to 
cliaracters from classical mythology 'J'lic plot too, (ndc.oi of 
ticating of Christian nioials, was taken from the Kime soinec. 

1 hi.H kind of drama was very faplnonal»l<‘ at comt throughout 
l^iic reign of Elizabeth The play gcneially abounded with 
conipliinents to the Queen, or to the nol»hs who \uic the 
patrons of the players. 

The Interludes of .Jolin Hevwoo<l form a kiml of <'<*nnc<'1 mg 
link between the Morality and tin- regular «bama. 
plays w'ere written for icprosentation at court during ifie 
^(^ign of Henry VIII. They wore simr! humorous plays and 
icsembled in many respects our nuMb in 1 arco. ’Ihe characters 
W’ere mostly drawn from real life, although the ‘Vice’ of 
the Morality play was still retained. 
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The Reformation hastened the change from the Morality 

play to the modern drama. The Interludes and Mm-cditii-s 
were used to support either the Catholic or the ProtesCint 
side ; and the plays were full of sneer, jest, and satire, a liu h 
the opposing sides hurled fiercely at each other. 

According to most authorities, the first stage of the regular 
drama begins with the first English comedy, Jfal/ih Rouitr 
JJoUUr. This play was written by Nicholas Udall, master of 
Eton, and althougli performed before ISol, it was not publislu 'l 

till 1566. Tiie plot is woven round the adventures of a 
town fop, and the manners represented are tl^ose of the midillf' 
class of the period. The pictui'e given in this play of London 
citizen life in the sixteenth century is extremely interest mg 

and instructive. The earliest known English tragedy is 6'o;* 
hoduCy or Ferrex and Porrex. It was written by Sackville and 
Norton and first represented in 1562. I'he plot was taken 
from an ancient British legend like Kin<j Leavy but the piece 
was too heavy and solemn for tlio taste of the a»idience lu 

1564, Richard Edwards combined tragedy and comedy in 
Damon and Pythias. The plot was taken from classical myth¬ 
ology. In all probability it was this play that was performed 

before tlio Qtiecn at Whitehall iliirxng the Christmas festivities, 

1564-65. This play was well received by the public. 

The success of these plays qttickly led to the production nf 
a large number of dramas. They were, for the most part, 
written by men who were well acquainted with the classical 
drama, an<l who chose not only the romances of Italy and Spain 
for their plots, but also narratives from tlie Chronicle Histones 
of England. Among the dramatists who immediately preceded 
Shakespeare and w'Tio wrote during what has been termed the 
Second Stage of the drama, the most noted were Marlon e, 
Peele, Greene, Nash, and Lodge. Th4?y had all received a 
University education, and were all writing for the London stage 
between the years 1585 and 1593. 

Christopher Marlowe^ was born at Canterbury in 1564. 
received his education at tlie King's School of his native city 
and at Corpus Christ! College, Cainbridge. Till 1587 the pla>^ 
for the public had heen written in prose and rime, but m 
this year Marlowe produced liis play of Tamburlaint the b’n n- 
in blank verse. In his Life and i>eath of Dr. Fausfn‘iy TIa'. 

Jew of ]\taUay and Kdward //., Marlowe developed Idank 
verso and caused its general adoption by writers of dramatic 
poetry. In this manner, Marlowe may be said in some degree, to 
have prepared the way for the mighty creations of Shakespeaic 
Of the rest of the dramatists mentioned aliove, Rolxit 
Greene generallj' ranks next below Marlowe. He was born :-t 
Norwich in 1560, and received his education at Canibrulg^’-. 
More than forty works are ascribed to his pen. His duet 
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plays were Alphonso, Orlando Fiiriom, Frinr Uni-on, niH) Thr 

MliAi Ilidorie of JaDies IK In Greene's paiiiplilel, ,1 h'maU- 

vutlh of Wit bomjhl with a MiUxon of liepi-ninn,,, wlicii 

;uithor was on his death-bed, we find tlic fir-t coi taiii lofcrence 
ti) ■'liakespeaie. Greene warns three of Ids fellow authois. 
who have been identified with Marlone, I’lele, mid Nash (or 
l.odge) against players: “Yes, trust them not; for there is mi 
iipstait Crow, beautified with our feathers, that, nith his 
ttnn-'i heart wrapt in a playcm hide, BU]))aises he is as mil 
.ilile to bombast out a blank verso as tlie In si of you- and 

heiiig an absolute Johannes faclotnm, is in lus own eomeit 
the only Shake-scene in a country," 'I'his ]iani)ihlet nas 
|iiihlislied by Greene’s friend, Henrv C'liettle. Some three 
aionths later, in December, 1502, (‘liettlo himself piiblislu-d 
ii pamphlet entitled Kind Hart's Drenin. In it lie ofleie,! n 
liheral apology to Shakespeare, for making pnblie Greene's 
wolds. He says: “I am as sorry as if the original fault had 
hi-en my fault, because myself hare .seen Ida (Shakespeare’s) 
demeanour no less civil, than lie excelUiit in the (jnalily he 
piofesses; besides, divers of worship have ie]ioited hia iipiight- 
ness of dealing, which .argues his iione.s(y, and hm facetious 
Ki'U'p in writing, that approves his art.” 

\\ illiam Sliukospeare was l*orn at Strutf<)r«l-<t?i-A\on, W'ar* 

wickshire, in April, 1564» Hia fatlu r, .Jcihn art-, wlxt 

nKirried in 1557, Mary Arden, the daughter of hm lamlloni. wima 
pioaperous burgess of Stratford. William n-ucivi'd hi.M o<iiii ation 
ftt the Free (iraimnar School of his native (own. In * onr-' tim ti' c 
of hi8 fatheFs difficulties, when lie was only tliittren yeais ai 
he was taken from sch<M>l eitlier to in hunnifSH, f»r 

h'earn a living in some wav for himself- Whal Ins <'ntiilo;y n)‘*nt 
VMS, or how* he spent hia time during the juMiod between hia 
I-aving school and hipLremo\al to l-<nidoii, cannot iK'aimwerf d 
"ith certainty. Tlie story told fiy Ko\v<’ of tin; deer stsuling in 
f li.11 lecote woods is without proof, but it is inovt proli.i)>!c that 
thv early period of Shakespeare's inaiiliood was wild and nolous. 

hen he w'as nineteen years of age, he nivn led Anne I l.itiiaw ay, 
vlio w’as some eight years older tlian liinisf-lf. Whetliei tiic 
iiuirriage proved a happy one or the rever'‘a is a matter of <'on* 
lure. They had tlirec children— Susanna, hapti/od May 
1*’''^3, and twins, Judith and Hamnct, liorn in j'eliruai\. j5H^. 
J'hakespeare left Stratford ami eaine to T.ondon in bOsfi nr K>H/. 
Hs'ie he met with Marlowe and (Jieene aixl hfcaine an affair and 
playwright. How he lived when he first arriNcd m I «.n-K.n 
‘iu not know ; but it is certain he soon Iiei'fime prosperouK, In 
IjW he held a share in the Hlackfriars Theatre, .and net mmiy 
years later he became a part-owner of the Globe y''’*"'" 
puring these early years in l./ondon. beanies acting, >ic <ud w^uk 
f^r the stage by touching up old plays and wTiting new ones. 
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The words of Greene, mentioned above, show clearly tliat in 
1592 Shakespeare’s fame as an author had roused jealous feehnres 
in some of the dranialiats of the day. 

Of .Shakespeare .us .an .actor we kiioav but little. The Gho'-t m 
and A<lain in As Yon Like It, are said to have been lus 

favourite parte. He was a member of the Lord Chamboiiaii!. 
comp.any, and appeared before the Queen on more tliau our 
occasion. 

Ho iinally retired to his native town in 1G12. Duiiiig: tli<- 

twenty-six years he liad spent in London, he had become wealthy 

famous, and honoured by the special favour of the Queen. Hr 

never forgot Stvatfonl. Every year of his stay in London, lit h 
said to have paid a visit to hia family. Ifo had bought a Ihmi^q 
— New Place—at Stratford in 1597, and here he spent tin* 

remaining years of his life. He died on A,pril 23, 1616, his lifly- 
second birthday. 

Of the thirty-six plays which Shakespeare has given to llio 
worhi, Machethy Kin<j Xcar, Romao and Jfamlct, aiwl 

Othdlo are generally considered us the greatest of the tragedu-'. 

You Like It, Midmmmer-XUjhCs Dream, and The Merckuil nf 
Venice, as the finest comedies ; and Coriolanun, Itiehnrd III, 
and Jalim Cite‘<ar as the most prominent of the historical pli)-' 
Second only to ShakoMpearo in the drama of this period ht.ni'ls 

Ben Jonson. 'I’lus dramatist was born in 1574. Alter reccu jnj; 
some education at Westminster vScliool, he became a soldier, aii'l 
fought in the Netherlands. On his return to England, he 
entered St. John's Lollegc, Camhrnlge, where he remained I'Ui 
for a Mhort (line. Ho producetl forty-six plays. Of these tii'‘ 

best known is the still-acted comedy, Erery Man in his f/umo"’'- 
The majority of his productions were masques, or short pic(< > 
for repiescntationat court. In these the words held a secomlu y 
place to tlio music, dumb show, andf dresses CaOtline amt 
iSV/fi'/jM are Jonson’s principal tragedies ; and, besides the 
comedy mentioned above, he wrote The Alchtmiaty and Volpou', 
or The Fox. 

Many dramatists v^rote towards the end of this peiio'l 
Amonj' these the names of ‘Beaumont and Fletcher, Massni^'* r. 

John i'ord, and John Webster stand out prominently. 
chief plays of Beaumont and Fletcher are PAiWcr, The Maui^ 

Trayrdy. Kino and \o Kimj. Fletcher alone WTote, ainou- 
otlior plays. The Faithful Shepherd chh —a play remarkable for 
hcavutiful poetry. Massinger produced thirty-seven plays, tl - 

hest-knowu being The Ne.m H'ai/ to Pay Old D(hti<. Jc!' ' 
Fold's Perkin Warheck has been described .as “the best bi" 
toric.!! drama after Shakespeare.” His other best-known pla.'' 
are The Brokru Heart and Loref Sac7'i/i(‘e. John Welister 
best known as the author of a famous tragedy, The Duchc&s oj 

Mdlji. 
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II. Representation of a Play. 

At the commencement of ICliziiheth’s reign the general )nihlio 
hail opportunities of witnessing phiy.s )>eifoimeil on ji singe 
creeted either in the open air or m soine inn yard. In the M ar 
]-)76 three theatres were set up in London. 'I'lio sen.mis of the 
Karl of Leicester built their theatre at lUaekfriars, iilnle " 'I'lie 
Tlieatre” and “The Curtain” were erected m Shoreditih 

'I'he greater part of the interior of the ulio\o nuniaiiutl 

tlieiitres was open to tlie Avoatlier, only Uhj am! a jHiitnm 
of the gallery being coveretl The nluge coiiMsli'd ctf a Imic 

loom, tlie walls of which were coveretl willi tapesli y. \\ In n a 
was to ]>c ooaetocl, the tapestry was often n ino\etl ami 
covciing of black siihstituted. Huninng ahm/^ the ot the 

slaae, at a height of'froiii eight to ten feet above llie tlnoi-, \i,is a 
kind of gallery. This served for a variety of ])ni']>os<K. (hi it, 
tliose actors who were snpjioscd to speak from upper iMndmis, 
tos\oi», mountain Rules, or any elevatetl place, to<»k (hen ■'lanil. 
Tliere was no movable scenery. Soniciimes a elmn^'e of m r ih* 
was represented by the inlroductinn of some siiggestiie ai te le of 
stage furniture. Thus, for exainjtle, a bough of .i tree was 
brought on to represent a forest; a caulboard imitation of a 
lock server! for a monntaiiions place, or fe>r the ])cliht\' he.i< li t*f 

the sea shore. Wooden imitations of horses ami (o^i-i s wne alto 
introduced. But the most common way of iiKiicating a ciian^^n* 
of scone was by liangmg out a board bouiing in largo Ictlcis tlio 
name of the place of action. 

A flag was unfurle<l on the roof of tho ihcatr<j when a per 

formance was about to be given. 

Usually the play commenced at three o’clock, ami lasted i^\o 
or tliree hours. The pit or “ yard ” of tin* tln a) re wan ot < iipn-d 
by the lower classed; who ha<l to stainl duiuig tlio whole 
l*ei formance. The nobility took tlicir Rratseolxr in tlu* 1 m>\ 4 « 
or on the rusli-strewn stage. A hourif'h of truinpets was the 
^^ignal that the play was about to^comimine. WJnn tfic 
tiumpeta had sounded a thiid tunc, a figun* flollud in a nnig 
bl.ick i'ol>e came forw'.ird and recitfrl the prol'»yn*' 'I lie cm tain 

lu front of the stage then divided and the play t:an. 

The actors appeared in eostuiDes thoiigii sonn 

costly, were not always in accordance Mith tlic tunc ano }>ia(o 
‘Icmanded by the play. Th<*y acted their parts in m.iAs and 
"iga ; and the female characieia \%ero alv.ayB filled by hojs or 

smooth-faced young men. 

Between the acta there was dancing and smgnig, aic o ' 
times at the clo.se the clown would pcrh.nn a jig to M-nd Uic 
audience home in good humour, finally, tlic afO/*rrf a‘‘“mn if' 
on the stage, knelt down, and olfered up a pra>cr for the 
reigning monarch. 
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III. Classification of Shakespeare’s Plays, with date of each 
play (ascertained or conjectured), according to Professor 
Dowden. 

Comedies. 

Love’s Labour’s Lost. 1590. 

Comedy of Errors. 1591. 

Two Gentlemen of Verona. 1592-93. 

Midsummer’s-Night’s Dream. 1593-94. 

Merchant of Venice. 1590 
Taming of the Shrew. ? 1597. 

Merry Wives of Windsor. ? 1598. 

Much Ado about Nothing 1598. 

As You Like It l.V.)9. 

Twelfth Night. 1000-1601. 

All’s Well that Ends Well. ? 1601-1602. 

Measure for Mc.asure. 1603. 

Troilus ami (Yessida. ? 1603 ; revised, ’ 160'/. 
Tcmi>e.st. 1010. 

Winter’s Tale. 1610-11. 

Histories. 

1 Henry VI. 1,590-91. 

2 and 3 Henry VI. 1591-92. 

Riohard III. 1.59,3. 

Richard II. 1,594. 

King John. 1.59.5. 

1 and 2 Henry IV. 1597-98. 

Henry V. 1,599. 

Henry VIII. 1612-1.3. 


Traoedies. 

Titus .Yndronicus. 15S.S-90. 

Romeo and Juliet. ? 1591, 1596-97. 
Julius Caesaf; 1601. 

Hamlet. 1602. 

Othello. 1604. 

Lear. 1605. 

Macbeth. 1606. 

Antony and Cleopatra. 1607. 
Coriolanus. 1008. 

Timon. 1607-1608 
Pericles. 1608. 

Cymbeline. 1609. 

Two Noble Kinsmen. 1612 


The position which the play of Lear, according to Professor 
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Dow<Ien, holds amon^ Sluikcspearp’s Trapedn-s may he scoii 
from tlie following table : 

I. Eavhj Tragedy .Pomeo ami Juliet. 

II. Middle Tragedy (Tragedy of Kelleetinn)- - 

1. Julius t.'ac-ar. 

2. Hamlet. 

III. Later Tragedy (Tragedy of I’a.s.'.ioii) 

.Jealousy and Muidcr, . . Otlu llo 

Ambition and Murder, . . .\Ia< belli. 

Ingratitude anil P.arrieido, . I.e.u. 

Voluptuous Self-Indiilgeiiee, . ,\iitoiiy ami ('leopalra. 

Haugiitiness. Alienation from 

Country, . . . . . Coiiolamis. 

Misanthropy. Alien.ation fioin 

Humanity, .... Tinmn. 

IV. Sketches of the Chief Char.acters. 

Lear. Of all .Shakespeare’s mad folk none is moie perfieily 
lioitrayed than King Lear. '1 hat ui iingmeiliable temper 
iiinning eon.stant riot, smarting, moreotei, not only iimlei “the 
Mmgs and arrows of oiiti.ageil jilli'i lion," bul also egged on 
by physical weivkne.ss, even to pio.stiulion, should i iilmmate m 
madness is just what would be iiatiiially e\pn led. 'Ilmi the 
tender ministering care of daughter and doetoi slioiild improie, 
blit not restore, the shattered ri'iison ih uNo hi .-tin t agieeiiieiit 
null e,xperienee Kurtberinoie, it is easy for the stii.bnt of 
Uinid to understand why an otherwise mti iligent man should 
have his judgment so warped by p.ission.ile exiitabihty an to 
be meapableof recognk/ing either the hypoeiisy and heattlessm ss 
of a Goneril or a Kegan, or the true aorlli and atle.tion of a 
Cordelia or a Kent. Again, that passi.inate exiiialde iMsij.le aie 
usually extremely sensitive account.s for Ja-urs eoiisteination at 
Cordelia's simple expression of alfeetion, as well as for his im 
' e,asing remembrance of his kingly dicnity, and the lespeit due 
thereto. The chief traits m the ehaia-liTof f.eai will now !«■ 
s'lven, and a few quotations in illustration thereof will filly 
follow. 

1. His t/nroniroUahle Kxeiiahiliti/, This is evident throughout 
the play. Words fail to exjueKS the full force of the isjeaiiu 
outhunsts of love and hatred that take sroercigii possession <f 
the proud, sensitive, passion bestriddi n mind. Dryden s couplet 
en Buckingham is applicable U> Lear in this coriiiei tioii: 

“ Railing and praising were hm usual themes. 

And both, to show his judgment, in extremes ’’ 
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(a) Passionate Hatred. 

“The l>arb<arous Scythian, 

Or he tliat makes his generation messes 
To gorge hia appetite, shall to my bosom 
lie as well neighbour’d, pitied, and relieved, 

As thou my sometime daughter.” i. i. 105-109. 

“ If, on the tenth day following. 

Thy banish’d trunk be found in our <lominK>ns 
The moment is thy death. Away ! by Jupiter, 

Tliis shall not be revoked.” i. i. 1()7-170. 

* Afy lady’s father ’ ! iny lord’s knave : yon whoreson (U‘g 

you slave ! you cur ! ” i. iv. 70. 

“ Hear, nature, hear ; dear goddess, hoar ! 

Suspend thy purpose, if tliou didst intend 
To make this creature fruitful ! 

Into lier womb convey sterility ! 

Dry u}) in lier the <»rg<i.ns of increase ; 

And from her derogate body never spring 
A babe to honour lier ! If she must teem, 

Create her child of spleen ; that it may live. 

And bo a thwart disuatuied torment to Iier ! 

Let it stamp wrinkles in her brow of youth ; 

With cadent tear.s fret channels in her cheeks; 

Turn all her mother’s pains and honelHs 
To laughter and contempt ; that •she may feel 
How sliarpcr than a serpent’s tooth it is 
To liavc a thankless cliild ! ’’ i. iv. 202-276. 

“lUasts and fogs npoi^ thee ! 

The untented woundings of a hither’s curse 

Pierce every sense about thee ! ” I. iv. 286-288. 

“ You nimble lightnings, dart your blinding flames 
Into her scornful eyes ! Infect her beauty. 

You fen suck’d f<»gs, drawn by the poweiful sun, 

To fall and blast her pride !” ii. iv. 159-162. 

“ Blow, winds, and crack your cheeks ! rage ! blow ! 

You cataracts and hurricanoes, spout 
Till you have drench’d our steeples, drown'd the cock‘< 
You sulphurous and thought-executing fires, 
Vaunt-couriers to oak-cleaving thunderbolts, 

Singe my white head ! And thou, all shaking thunder 
Smite flat the thick rotundity o’ the world, 

Ci'ack nature’s mould, all germens spill at once. 

That make ingrateful man !” lii. ii. 1-9. 
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(6) Passionate. Ajjtrtion. 

“This is nuist slnin)'(', 

That she, that even tail now \\as jonr l,icst otijoi t, 
Tlie argument of your pr.iise, Imlin <if your .ijje. 

Most best, most (ieau-st.'' * i. i. “01007 

“If thou slionhist not be gl.nl. 

I wouhl divorce me from tliy iiioilui's linnl) 
Sepulchring an adultress ’ 11 iv 12 l It’ll. 

“ tVe two alone will sing like birds 1’ the cage . 

When thou dost ask 1110 blessing, 1 II kneel .louii, 
And ask of thee forgireness • so ue ’ll !i\e. 

And pray, and sing, .ind tell old tales, and laugh 
At glhted butterllies ’’ \ in 11. 

“ Howl, howl,’howl, liowl' 0, you iirc nn ii of ihutes: 
Had 1 your tongue and eyes, 1 'Id use tliein so 
That heaven’s vault should crack.’' v id. 'i.'ii '-'•’'> 11 . 


2, //is Ijuek of Judfpnent. 'I’ln.s is .1 n.itni.d ionse,|Meine of 
unbridled passion, and is ewinplilied in ins hlnnlinss tow.nd* 
the true worth of Cordelia .ind Kint ,is uell as in his failuie to 
delect the hollowness of the proli st.uions of (onniil and 
llegaii In adilitiou, the division of ihe kingdoin via.s a sjgn.d 
•n t of .supincness, since inleinal stub’ vvonhi .iii.iiidv OMilt 
fioiu the setting up of three rival king.s m one kingrh.in 
•T His Love, of liatinne and Jlojixii/e. This is a]ip.ii<iit lioin 
the oiihset of the play. 

“Ouiself, by inonlhlv <0111 si, 

With reservation of an hnndred knights, 

By you to be sust.tin'll slnil! 0111 ahode 

Make with you by due tiini.s. Only ‘‘I'd iit.dn 

The name, ailil all the additions Pi ,t king 

’ 1 I I “2 I 


He bitterly resents the falling oirni def, leim, 111 11w 1 wo uso la 
and m Oswald, capect.tlly in the dnniiiution and find intling 
otr of hi.s following. Thus his first toiiiph'iinf I0 Keg.01 against 
^ioneril is, “She hath aliatcd me nf half my tiaui ; ami i.»v:an 
coinmcn<le<l as not likely to expohnn to ne h h»U* r in 

“ Ti‘‘ not in ther. 

To grurlge Tiiy jilcasuro'-, to < iit my train ^ 

and when later on Regan further reduc s his leserv.Uion, he 
kays, with toucliing pathos ; 

“ WImt, most I come to you 
With five and twenty, Fagan " .Said yon so,'- ■ 

II. iv 24S, 243. 
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And further, when the detested Goneril seems to offer better 
conditions with respect to liis train, he quickly has a revrdMon 
in her favour, and, unmindful of his previous protestation to 
“ abjure all roofs,” he says : 

“ When others are more wicked ; not being the worst 
Stands in some rank of praise. I ’ll go with tliee.” 

It. iv. 252, 3. 

Cordelia shows how much alive she is to this conspicuous 
weakness when (iv. vii. 44) she carefully addresses him in 
almost fulsome language: 

“ How does my royal lord ’ How fares your majesty ? ” 

IV. vii. 44. 

And Kent, when disguised, by the same device secures his (kesirod 
position as servant, by remarking, certairtly not by accnicnt, 
that the king had that in his countenance, viz. authority, v liicli 
he (Kent) would fain call master (i. iv. 20). 

And lastly, the king never forgets, even in his moments of 
completcst delusion, that he is *‘e\erv inch a king.” 

Although a healthy mind may stickle for tlie outward sign of 
authority, it is no sign of a great mind to do so : and when vc 

iciJiembor l»ow CJonoril and fvcgan uae<l this stickling as a means 

to flout him, and how Cordelia and Kent pandered to it as a 
means of mollifying him, we feel tempted to regard it as in¬ 
dicative of a weak mind, which perhaps explains m hy Sliakc- 
speare insists so much upon this craving for outward poiiij) and 
circiiiiistance. 

4. Ifi^ Madne-i'i Tlmt ho was threatened with inadiK‘''S 
appears to be plainly known to the king and the two daughtois. 
Goneril and Regan. It may be* althou^i this is suggested by no¬ 
body except oiits«elvca, that a fear lest the, cams of state should 
hasten this dreaded climax impelled Lear to put off the bunlen of 

government. If so, the event shows how bitterly he was to he 
disappointed In any case, we are plainly told that the king 
knew that indulgenoo in«|>ns8ionatc outbursts was likely to bung 
oil dementia, lienco hia pathetic exclamation : 

“ 0, let me not be mad, not mad. sweet heaven! 

Keep me in temper; I would not be mad ! ” I. v. 42. 

and 

“ 0 fool, I shall go mad.” ii. iv. 281. 

followed by 

” My wits begin to turn.” 

Again, after his very pertinent expression of the antagonism 
between a storm within and a storm without, the one being a 
kind of antidote to the otlier, he stops himself with the 
ejaculation, 
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O, that way ni.v«lnes.s lu^ ; lot, me slum that ; 

No more of that." nt iv. iJI. 2. 

The two hags imme<lialely after tlie division of the kingdom 
(j. i. t?79» ef ■v^'7.) remark ‘Miow full of elmngoH his agr is/' and 
“’Tis the iiitirinity of his age: yet he halli e\er hm >leii«Uily 
known himself," tlms plainly iiiduMting tliat hia jmst had in»t 
heen conspicuous hu* sanity. “ I’lie l)e.st and .soundest <if Iuh 
tune hath been but rash ; then must we l<M)k t^» ree* ne fiom lus 
age, not alone the impel feet ions of long-tuigiatbd etuidumii. but 
therewithal the unruly uaywanlness that mtum and eljolenr 
years bring witli them." We are safe then instating tlial.at llu* 
commencement of tlie pbiy, bear must he legarded as a sane 
man who has moments of insane lage, and who. in the ojunioti of 
himself and those alnnit hnn, i.s ihuatemti witli m.oluLS'*. 

.SVa^p^'{ in the J/neVm s’.s. Very loughly these may be set out an 
follows : 

(a) Fits of u)ujoi'> , as m llie denuneiation of ( ordelia, 

the outlawry of Kent, .uid tlie <K nun< iat ion of < lonenl and Hi-gaii 

{//) To this in a or iii/i/imfi/ jno'pnnf, jo* 

excm])liried in his willingness to ac' ompany (»om-nl atti r liavmg 
sworn tliat nothing should peisiunh* liim ag.iin to diukeii her 
• loors Jii thv pa'ss.ige qviolt'd J>cIow tins mniJiiUx of jjinpose is 

very conspicuou.s . 

I prithee, daughter, do not make me mad : 

I will not troiilile thee, my eliild ; faiowiH 
We’ll no inoie inr«(. no nujio sre on*’ aiu'thei 
lint yet thou .ut liif'li, my l«looii, my djoiglilcr ; 

Or rather a disease that s tn m> liesh. 

Which I must needs <-aU mine ■ ihou art ii boih 
A plague-sore, an e!nbort.sed eaibiinele. 

In my eoirift)tod Khnul l>t\l I ll nol < hid** tliyr. 

Let shame come when it will, 1 d«i ii«u < all it 

u. iv. 2M 221. 


(c) [iK-oht-r.nre. W’lii n Lt\ir rnslif'f',iit of (.loun J-ti-r h <nKtli, 
on to the hfftt h, li« ih ni;t<i iii tli«- ht n^-f tlt.it. , lo t* a* no < ofim,*,n r 

in hia idciis. This slat,-, vnider tlic lahlnnff of .. . 

of ontragsd affection, coiiitleil «i(ii tiie idjy.Mcil liiin of nimniv 

to the elements, apeedily becomes fliat of , . . , 

(ft) llallncitiation nr <ifUninn. He bi lictes tliat Kdgst s 
plight can have no other otuse than thr \illiiiny of hts ihanghtcts. 
Liter on he delii.les himself tl.al h.- has thr-m »Kfot<, him. aid 
he sees in Edgar un,l the K-ml the “ jiiKtn ers wIiom, -liity it i« 
to try and condemn hi.s li, art less . hildreti I Ins is the eulimna 
turn of hia madness, which continues in tlie Dover scene. WlKlcr 
the care of ('ortbdia and tho dortor, this acute nradncHH i* 
remedied ; but the incoherence and infirmity nf mind renuim 
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with him to the last, notwithstanding the intervals of reason due 
to this care. 

5. Hin Better Bide. We have glimpses of this in his pitv for 
the fool, “I liave one part of my heart. That’s sorry for tliee 
yet” ; and in his commiseration of the 

“ Poor naked wretches, wlieresoe'er you are. 

That l)ide the pelting of this pitiless storm ” ; 

III. iv. 28, 9. 

and in 

“ Take physic, pomp ; 

Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel. 

That thou niayst shake tlie supertlux to them. 

And .sliow the heavens more just,” in. iv. 33 0. 

wo liavc a suggested confession of egotistic, arrogance such us 
probaiily characterised Lear when yet liis unhridlcd jiassions 
were under some sort of check. 

Cordelia. Alt students of Shakespeare have agreed in entliron- 
ing Cordelia liigh, if not highest, amongst lovalde and loving 
women. She is hv no means hysterically expressive in lier 
affection, indeed she is rather lacking in demonstration, but not 
unpa’donably so, when, as in the first act, a public display of her 
affection is demanded, and that for a mercenary reason. lA'hcn, 
however, her father is restored to her after his baibarous e\pen- 
cnccs at the hands of her sisters, wo find a lively touching 
demonstration of love without alloy. 

Although the character of Cordeli.a is painted with but few 
touches, it is none the leas distinct in its characteristics of perfci t 
womanhood. 


1. Her Tender Affection and Kindness of He.art. This conics 
out most strongly, as is meet and fitting, in her de.alings with her 
stricken father, who.se restoration she strived hard to acconipli.sh. 
She will not allow that she has any cause whateicr by reason of 
the hard fate meted out to her for abating her affection towards 
him one jot. When Lcar^ays : 

“ I know you do not love me ; for your sisters 
Have, as I do remember, done me wrong : 

You have some cause, they have not,” iv. vii. 73 .9. 
her reply is as brief as it is emphatic, “No cause, no cause. ’ 
She prays ; 

“ Restoration, hang 

Thy medicine on my lips : and let this kiss 
Repair those violent harms that my two sisters 
Have in thy reverence made ! ” iv. vii. 25-8. 

He is “Your Highness.” “ My Royal Lord,” “ Your Majesty, 
to this daughter, who knows that this accustomed homage will 
solace the battered old heart. Even towards her sisters she boars 
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no malice, although her fjiuot coiulcinnation of tliom is eveo more 
ctrective than all the pabsionate denuiu iation of I.^ ar. 

** Had you not been their father. thcM* 

Ha<l challenged pity of them” ; i\ Mi. 3), 2. 

and again, 

For thee, oppre‘ssod king, am 1 ea.'<t do>Mj.: 

Mybelf could elbc outfni^ii false foitune'h fn)\Mi 

\ ui r>, r» 

2. Her 7Vuth/'7(lne'i-< and Sniyc of Jhifi/. In t'oidclui \\e iiiiNo 
tlie very persoinficatnui of <Uity ainl truth 

“ Since what I well mtind 

I’ll do it before 1 apeak," !■ * -Uk 7. 

IS her own simple description her canlinal uile »»f <onduot. 
Theu* is to be no exce.ss of piomise over ))ei frnm.int r, )>u\ i.itlnr 
tlie reverse, hence another reason why alie could not nmk« hunl 
luotostations of what her hhal affection wouM piompl In i to do- 
S1 k‘ recognises that wifely affection would lunc loli** idluwf d lor 
well os love for her father. She lUMliici ha** nor di mimh “ tliat 
^Iih and oily art” to which her .sisters ow<'d then .id\an*<im-nt 

3. Her Me/Hfjenre ami SoumimsH of Jmiqut.m Mm- mm k 
through the specious affection of her si.-<leis as through llie 
unary love of Burgundy. She recogiiiM’s the h«)llo\MiesH o! tin- 
piosponty that comes from hypocrisy, and is glad not (o h.ne 
“ such a tongue,” 

“ Though n<it to have it 

Hath lost me in your liking." '• ’ ' 

d lie sterling worth of Kent does not C'seapc * pom tint jng i jt, 

and the w^ords (iv. vii. 1-3), 

“ 0 thou good Kent, how hli.ill T lU' -iud "'uli. 

To match thy goodiie-ssMy hh- «ill h'' f 

Ami every in^.usure fall me,■’ 

bu'ir just as eloquent te.stimoii> lo her pem ti aiion a-- i a \ *o 

her gratitude and his worth. 

4. Her Difjntty and Rej'Oi^e, A iMfi-sterous wmiiau is 
plca.sant to contemplate, and wlien I-ear tells us ia 

“ Her voice was c\cr soft, 

Gentle and low, an excellent thing m 

we feel that nothing could ha\c been in bcttei keeping 

•piiet, earnest, undemonstrative nature 1 ,. ’ , il.,,, 

moie dignified and. at the .sanie time, rnoie ni j 
her condemnation of Burgundy : 

** Peace be with Burgund> ! 


Since that respects of fortune are 
I shall not be liis wife ” i 


hia love 


l. i. 238-40. 
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nor in taking leave of her sisters does she fail either in dignity or 
in force of condemnation : 

** I know you what you are ; 

And like a sister am not loath t-o call 

Your faults as they are named. Use well our father . 

To your professed bosoms I commit him ; 

But yet, aUis, stood I within his grace, 

I would prefer him a better place.” i. i. 260 5. 

In conclusion, tfi^e self-control and decision of her character stand 
out in sharp contrast with that of the uncontrollable and vain)- 
lating king. 

Oouerll and Regan. In the two liorrible sisters, Shake'speaio 

personifies depravity in all its worst forms. Mnrdc.r, adnlUrij, 
dteni, irtachmjy and all unchantahUnm come to them as 
naturally as breathing. Goneril is the worse of the two. Her 
fulsome protestations and affection sicken one to read : 

“Sir, I love you more than words can wield tlie matter; 
Hearer than eye-sight, space, and liberty ; 

Beyond what can bo valued, ricli or rare ; 

No less than life, with, grace, health, beauty, honour; 

As mnoh as chiUl e’er lovctl, or fathci foun<l ; 

A love tnat iii.ikes breath poor, and speech unable ; 

]5cyon(l all manner of so much I love you.” i. i. 44-50. 

Regan as usual follows the lead of her sister. The sneer at Cur- 
delia coiicermng Franee 

“ who hatli received you 

At fortune’s alms,” I. i. 268, 9. 

is in keeping with (loncril’s nature. It is Goneril who speal.^ 
iirst of the necessity for “doing something” to keep their father 
under: *' 

“Pray you, let’s hit together: if our father eiirry authontv 
with such dispositions as he hears, this last surrender of his «lU 
hut offend us,’’ . i. i. 294-1) 

anti so the plot was hatclied whereby the old king M^as incited t't 

madness by wounding Ids dignity in cutting off his following. 
The speedy change from simulated love to actual scorn is w ell 
shown in the diroetions given to Oswald by Goneril: 

“ Put on what weary negligence you please. 

You .and your fellows ; I Id have it come to question : ” 

I. ii. 12, 19. 

and in the determination, thinly veiled by hypocrisy, to cut oil 
the whole of the king’s train. Before the arrival of Goneiil. 
Regan appears to have some faint glimmerings of remorse. Tlie 
curses of Lear discomfort her, and she says 
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“O the blest gods ! so -will you wish on me 
When the rash mood is oii,” n. iv. 103, 4. 

Out Goneril has not the slightest comimnc tion. Slic Im-.b not 
the wild words of the old man, hut stendilv in.n(lH„ to lot |mr 

pose, (iloucester is enjoined to“cnUea( him O 'arluot io>i.i\. ’ 
when he will forth into tlie storm. The Imniil hliiidiiif.' ol (Ihm- 
eester shows how utterly destitute of womauhiuHs tliow two 
tmiiig hags were, and it needs hut the siekeiuiiL’ ImemsUmg 
hi-tween Goneril and Mdtnnml and between I’Mimnid .ind Itigan, 
tlie outcome of which wtis the iiomomug of Iteg.ni and llie self- 
iiiurder of Goneril, to incite one to utmost dn-giist and loathing 
for two of the most hoinblc creatuiea ei er lantiated oi limned 
Kent. The qualities winch appeal most el.Kpn iitlv to roel'sli 

men are strongly maj’ked in the character of Jh’^k ''funh/, fnmr, 
loyal, shrewd, affectionate Kent. Hin sterliiin coiih's out 

most plainly in his opposition to Lear's nuol coinionjiuo ion <*f ( 

He sbiewdly gauges the cbaracteis of lytar, ('ouiolia. jind 
till* two hags, and is sturdy etmugh t*» hav<‘ hin tling nl lln* 
i.ishnesa of Lear, whom he is intent upon saving nl \sliaii\rr 
1 isk to himself : 

“ Hevorse thy «h>on» . 

And, in thy best coiisuteratnm, « h«** k 

This hitlt30US ra.shness : aii.swer my life my judg- im nt. 

Thy youngest daughter does not love fliee lea^t ; 

Nor are those eiripty-liearted whose low sonnd 
Reverbb no hollowness.” !■ '• hiti 44. 


He will gi\e bis life to save the king . 

“ Whom I lia\ c e\ cr. . . 

I.oved as my father, as my inasler follow <1, ^ 

As my great p.ityoii thougiit on in niy piayers. 

■''lill, neither love nor fear ran restiaiii hmi from tpi .iking tin- 
truth: , 

“Revoke, tliv doom ; 

Or, whilst I can vent clamour fiom my tlnoat. 

I ’ll tell thee thou ilost evil.” ’■ ' ’’ 

The strength of his o/ferfion for the I'.n^ is a|i]iiir' iit from lli< 
fact thttt he plots how to turn his hanifihment tii tije .t' tan ag. 
of ins master, which he most effectively docs ■ 

“ Now, liambli d Kent, 

If thou canst serve where thou ilost stand < onil< mn ■ , 

So may it come, thy master, whom thou lovti-t. 

Shall find thee full of l.vlioiiis.” I. i' . • 

The tripping of Oswald and, later on, the stuck uikm this time- 
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server, as well as the plain, blunt declaration against the counte¬ 
nances of Cornwall and Goneril— 

“ I have seen better faces in my time 
Than stands on any shoulder that I see 
Before me at this instant ”— ll. ii. S-2-4. 

be-speak the fearles.s truth discerner and speaker. When lie 
gives “out of his dialect” (ii. ii. 94-97) he shows his ahiliti m 
.another direction, for certainly he could not nioie circctually 
have met Cornwall’s sneering reference to his hhmtncss. 

finally, after sharing all the sorrows of his loved master, ami 
shielding him as much as possible from trouble, we find “Ins 
heart is in the coffin with” Tjear, and he looks forward to anotlier 
reunion, this time beyond the giavc : 

“ I have a journey, sir, shortly to go ; 

My master calls me, I must not say no.” v. iii. .320, I. 

It was meet that Cordelia should love this noble soul, and that 
stie should in turn bo beloved of film. 

Gloucester. Of quite a dillerent stamp is Oloucester. He h.is 
been wi/<l and lireii/ioin, of which Kdinund is a living witiic" 
He is vot of robust intpllfrt, hence his sad lack of discrimlii.lti'in 
Mith icapcct to and Kdniujui, and hence tiltfo liia supersli- 

lion : 

“These late eclipses in the sun and moon portend no good to us " 

1. ii. 9(i. 

Ho halts between two opinions, as witness his corrosiiondeiu'c 
witli Kranee whilst dcehiiiiig allegiance to Cornwall. He isoiilj 
roused by tlie gro.ss inhumanity of the sisters to take part with 
bear. Here again lii.s eoiirse is a trimming one : he sneaks out to 
help the king only when he thinks the Duke will be ignorant of 
his absence, and therefore of the lielp he ha'.^ afforded the victim. 
He halts even now between his two opinions : 

“ my duty c.annot suffer 

To obey in .all your tjaughters’ hard commands : 

Though their injunction be to bar my doors. 

And let this tyrannous night take hohl upon you. 

Yet have I ventured to come seek you out. 

And bring you where both fire and food is ready.” 

HI. iv. 1.3.3-8. 

His terrible punishment makes him more consiilerate for others, 
and nhso brings home to him the heinousness of the hags. The 
knowledge of the duplicity of Kdnuiiid makes liim all the more 
sympathetic in this respect with tlie king, who has suffered even 
more than he from having “a thankless child.” It ealciie'U is tlie 
piedoiiiinant feature in Gloucester’s character, and that too both 
in judgment and in decision. His death of a broken heart is a 
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terrible comment on the text, “Be sure thy fin.l line 

out.” 

Edgar. Just as Cordelia is the beau ideal of (he luHunn, ib 
K dgar the veiy type of the liero. Tlie iiUMkin firijoin^l would 
lia\e expressed this by marrying these two kiudml spinta hy 
way of a happy liimself u])ught. h(inouial*!e, .ind 

ad’ectionate, he thinks evil of no man. lake t’ciideba lu* «ha-s 
uot permit the smart of undeserved hatred (i> poison bis inm<l 
ag.iiii.st his father, wdiom he tendeily «:m*s for when. af(< i tin* 
blinding of Gloucester, they meet on ibe lnatlK Kwn .’dtrj .-dl 
Ins woes, which are related so elojjuently and vt s<» 

(V 111. 179*197), he is ready to excliange cbanl\ witli Kdinund, 
for whom indeed he half apologises in the ofl-tpiolrd wi'J<1h : 

“ The gods are just, and of our pleasant nh es 
Make instruments to plague us • 

The dark and vicious })laee wheio thee be go( 

' Cost him his eyes ” V. lit IbS , 1, 

His admirable conduct throughout tb< jday mily shows tin- 
Nillainy of Edmuiul in a more heinous light. 

Edmund. Shakospoaro. gives nt) moli\4* iHjnntl n.itui.tl ‘nvy 
why Edmund shonhl ho so njui«hioiivi it ,k im.i 

iliffieult, however, to siip))Iy a '''> omiiM .\» .. 

l)abtard he could find no .snliicient inhan. eniHil ;it lioinc, lx n.c 

“He hath been out nine yi'a)>, and avay he hli.dl 

I I, 'dl. 


la it not prohahle tliat diapuat at tins enfot.fd <,utla«iv ^la.aM 
ineonse him against the author of it''' IIjh w<inl*l be m 
keeping with the crediting of llie ,hhhli to tlx- a. .'..ant ol the 
“pleasant vices.” (iloucester appt.iis to h.'tve J.'Inaiml, 

but in rather contemptuous fashmu “I have *-'1 <.l(i o hluHiiyi 
to acknowledge him, tliat now i am bia/ed to it. w‘ < 
to this that Edmund was yf/l-jatoinf^I, pl>>‘‘r ili> 
cion>i, and popufar, xve can in MUiie im-n^uie umh anhoiign 

not palliate, hi.s wicked course. Cumimimg l.is gills with hm 
shame, be seems to have come to tlie awful ir^olv** to ii< tme 
self first of brother, then of fathei, m 
which amhition prompted him to jday. and tli-it ln‘' ni i - 
seiousness assured him he was well fitted to P'-h' 
revolting amours with Goneiil and Began it is only tair to s a e 
that his father’s example look "If m his nnnd 
heinousness thereof, and, for the rest, lie j- 

and from the fa.shion of the times licfiitiou**. uc '' - , '^.t 

fwiid that the overtures came not from Edmund, m > 
hags tliemselves. Still, afU>r every allowan. Kdinimd ^ 

awful example of the dreadful depths to which imclK-ekea 
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wickedness can fall, and it is impossible to regard his death with 
any degree of compassion. 

Cornwall. Bad as was the wife, it must be confessed that her 
consort equalled her m villainy. In the opening words of the 
play Kent protests that “ 1 thought the king had more allecled 
the Duke of Albany than t'oriiwall,” which .shows that Kent h.ni 
some .suspicions at least of the difference between the two Dukes. 
\V e see but little of Cornwall, ami that little bad. He puts Kent 
ill the stocks after snoeniig at his plaiu-.spokenness, and with Ins 
own hands ho plucks out the eyes of poor old Gloucester One 
rejoices tiiat his wicked career was biought to a close by the 
sword of one of lus servants. 

Albany is mild unto w'eakness He loves Coneril, and is 

thereby, to a great extent, hliiulod to her faults. He is “guilt¬ 
less and ignorant ” of the indignity shown to Lear. Still ho 
mildly protests : 

“ I cannot be so partial, Oonoril, 

To the g'eat love I bear yon”; i. iv. 290, .300. 
but is silenced by his wife, who contemns him. It was not hv 
clianee that Goiieril came alone to Gloucester’s castle. The mild 
liiisliand would not liave eountenariced such wicked deeds as weiv 
there enacted. 'I’he dill'eience between husband and wife i.s soon 
apparent in the report of Oswald (tv. ii. .3-11) and iii her decl.iia- 
tion : 

“ I must change arms at home, and give the distaff 
Into my husband’s iiands.” iv. ii. 17, 8. 

Tlie appeal to Gonenrs better nature (iv. ii. 29 to end) serves to 
sliow that Goiienl has no hotter nature, and tliat .Albany has at 
la.st a full eonseiousness of what tlie “ tigers, not daughters” have 
done. Henceforth his sympathies are with the king and with 
idoiieester: ’ 

“ Gloucester. I live 

To tliank thee for tlie love thou show'dst tlie king 
Ami to revenge thjjie eyes.” iv. ii. 90-8. 

Wlieii he lights against France it is in defence of the country and 
not against Lear. We can i-onecive ids pleasure at the diseoiii- 
litiirc of Edmund and his disgust at his wife's perfidy. For tlie 
rest, his readiness to resign in favour of I^ear and his willingness, 
after Lear’s deatli, to share the lionours of reigning with Kent 
and Edgar, are other signs of tlie mildness of his disposition, the 
worst feature of which was a double portion of w'cakness. In 
no sense was he bad ; in no sense was he great. 

The Fool was “not altogether fool,” as Kent said, but certainly 
not more knave than fool, as (loneril maliciously put it. His 
love for Cordelia is shown by the words of the knight. "Since 
my young lady’s going into France, sir, the fool hath much pined 
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therels 

.V further to be reniarke<l that ,n this i.lav hr , ’ 
important character, witli a <listni,.f .,i„ '’'.i ' ' 

ih'.linct part in the development of tl e 'plot' "l , 

;|..ou«h the hypocrisy of ^.e J u:: Mir:? 

iIh kings abdication and partition of his king.lom His .',,1 
M>"ken upbraiding of the king, spiced as .1 it nitli so 1, 
Jigacious philosophy, forms a most mtorostmg p.n t „f i|„. ,,h.v 
I s easy to .see th.at ^Shakespeare must h.u;: , a 
. d care 111 , 01 , the part of the toya/, „ J , , 

the noontide of h.s life beoan«. ‘-ihe me „f 

France. To say tiiat Franco was \\oitli> <,f Coniiim ih t<> 
ilesertra inotl llioroiiglily. He m'cn 

... “ tardiness in 11 ,dme 

winch often leaves the history iinsjioke 
Ihat it intends to lUi,” j , oop g 

''hieh accounts for the few words of t'oi.lelia, ami 11 , i,„ iimeitain 
oi«U he tiikes up “what’s cast iivav ” his ;/f/c r/aOt;// .md hiH 
_‘''o/ey impelling his love to ‘•kindle lo inlhimed icpcct" 
horn their cold at neglect.” His spe h hiKimmig 
Fairest Cordelia, thou art iinist rnh. hemp poor; 

Moat choice, forsaken ; and most Imeil, ilespised ! 

1 liee and thy values here I seize upon ! ’ I. 1 . ‘ill 3, 

IS a passage of great beauty. 

Burgrundy is a sballow-heaitoil fori mio hutiic-r Hiih no howclH 
J>i compassion, whose hcartlcssness is only nmdf iiioiof<tnf.j,i( uoii >4 
oy hi8 pretendeil sorrow : 

“ I am sorry, then, }n\i hiut* so lo^t a ffitlicr 
That you must lose a husliiiiid. ’ i i u. 

can imagine him slinking Ixdiind, shamefaced and luimiliated 
of the greater nomlity of cha^aUer exhiliited ),y hm 
"hilom ri\al France. 

Oswald is a mere time-server ^sho deserves the Ironnf lui:, >»oih 
^erhal and corporal, guen lo )nrn hy Kent, who tnil) sa^s, 

“No contraries hoM mme antipathy 
Than I and such a knave.” II. ii. 26, 7. 


V. Analysis of the Plot. 

Act t. Sc. i. At the king's palace Kent and Oloiicesler disciiKs 
the division of the kingdom, ami incidentally refer to (dourei,I< r, 
^legitimate son Kdmund, who is present. The king, his thife 
daughters, and his tw'O sons-in-law enter, whereupon, after 
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having despatched Gloucester for Burgundy and France, the 
suitoi’s of tiordelia, Lear proceeds to disclose his “darker pm. 
pose,” wliicli is iniinediate abdication and the partition of Ij's 
kingdom as “our daughters’several dowers,” re(|uiiing, 
a final test as to which shoidd have “a third more opulent llum 
your sisters.” To tins Goneril and Regan respond with fiibouie 
declaration of exaggerated affection, whereas Cordelia is contnit 
to say, “ I return those duties hack as are right fit.” This ipurt 
declaration of simple love is construed by the king into “ imtca 
doriiess,” and with passionate, iiisulthig words he disclaims Im. 
a “stranger to my heart and me ” Kent expostulates with. Ilic 
king for liis blind injustice, and because he will tell the king 
that he does evil, “ whilst I can vent clamour from my throat, 
he is allowed ten days to betake himself from the kiiigilom 
Meanwhile Burgundy is asked if he will now marry the dmui 
less maid and refuses, but France, whom the king has besouclit 
to avert his liking “ a more worthier way,” is moved to love hy 
the “ cold’st neglect” of the others, and claims Cordelia .as his 
bride. Cordelia bids farewell to her sisters in warning them to 
“ use well our father,” and is told by them to content her hn.l 
“ who hath received you at fortune’s alms.” The two hags left 
alone (lisousa their tather’a fliglity l a.slinesB, and agteo that 
must bo t.ikcn against him. 

Act t. Sc. ii. The scene now shifts to Gloucester’s casllt, 


where the bastard Edmund is discovered liomoaning his condition, 
and resolving by the min of his legitimate brother Edgar to 
siiooeod his father. At this juncture (iloiiecster enters, sohlo 
(piizing upon the b.mialiment of Kent and the anger of Kraiue 
He sees Eilimiiid hastilv put away a letter which the latter, w itli 
very great seeming reluctance, lets his father read. It purports 
to be from Edgar, the legitimate son, inviting Edmund to a.ssi’t 
in the murder of their father, and to shar, in the partition of In^ 
estates. Cilouccster falls into the trap, and Edmund proniiM-^ 
to let Ins father he privily present at a conference in the e\ eniiig 
whereat the plans of Edgar sliall be discussed. Gloucester goes 
out and Edgar enters. Whom Edmund so works upon by as^i i 
tioiis of his father’s anger, provoked against Edg.ir by “some 
villain,” as to persuade Edgar to avoid liis father until his rage 
“goes slower.” Edgar also falls into the trap, and agrees i» 
hide in Edmund’s lodging. 

Act I. Sc. iii. Goneril complains of her father’s “ flashes into 
one gross crime after another ” (it appears he had struck one of 
the servants for chiding his fool), and invites Oswald, her steward, 
to treat her father with marked disrespect in order to bring 
matters to a head, and resolves to write to her sister to inviti- 
lier co-operation. 

Act I. So. iv. Kent, disguised, manages to engage himself .11 
servant to Lear, the matter being settled when Kent trips up 
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Oswald, when, in accordance with (lonoi il’s inetruotiojjft. he i-,hni 
Fpeoifnl to Lear, who, coming in from hunting, m nnulr to wait 
for his dinner. The fool comes mi the scene, ami |ntinlsoni to 
Kent the imw'isdom of “ taking one‘.s ]>art that is out of fa\our. * 
and m his wdiimsical way ehi»les the king for inaKin:: his 
daughters his mother. He is silenei d hy the menaeeof (Jom id’s 
look, who enters and proceeds to chide lu r father for tlie not and 
lust of his train, wliich she asks him “a little to diNjuantiiy.” 
In a tow'oring rage. Lear exclaiming, “ !)rg<‘nej.i(e h.isi.ud I I 'll 
not tronhle thee,’* calls fAr liorses that he may H<'t out to Ih lmii 
A lbany, Goneril’s husband, now eiilcis, and is asked h\ !,i.u if 
ho 18 privy to the indignity put upon him. and Honing a 
negative reply, Lear pours ont his tab' in tei ms of lien * st hat i ed. 
and tinally sets oil' towards the abode of H<-gan Alii.my 
alone with his contort, make.s a hunt exjiovtulation, hut is 
instantly silenced by (loneril, who »lespat< hes the i-le\\.nd Oswald 
witli a letter to her sister explaining what has haiipeiuH. 

Act II. Sc. i. Ciloueester's ca‘-th‘ Kdinund i’ aj)|ni/eil h\ 
t’uran of the impending visit of began and ('oi uw all »o f it lei > 
castle. He instantly sees in tlim an exeusi* foi hendmg Io-> 


hiothor from his {KdinmuVs) apaitnunt. where he h(«i» 

koliiijr, an<l accordingly he c-alls lOdg.ir «h>\\n .md enj«im*' Inin 
to escape, liccause his hiding jd.u'c Ii.i^ l)«c«>jnf 

assents, and Edmund, liearing his fatli.T coniine, I' lls ’V!’''" 
that he must feign fight for a])pearan('(> sake. I Ins ilonc, l.'irar 
fseapes just as (ihuicester enters, ami hilniiiml, Moiimiiim' loimi lt 
111 the arm, prcteiuls that he lias heen atliii hi <l hy K'ltso liec.uin' 
he would not he l>rivy to the sh.ujrliter of liis f.idoi, wloi* i 1 
niiieh undeserved praise of Kdiiuiml, and a promise (inO la- ^h.dl 
Miceeed his father. Then enter Cornwall and ll'gan. «ho me 
told of the ingratitude of Kdgar and the valour of Ivimnmi, 
"hereupon Cornwall.says Kdninnd imi^t utlieh hiiii nf to lii'> 
tram, for “ Nature.s of .such decji tnml "c rhall mm h m i il 
The scene ends with the visitors contKlmg to iilom.n.i (lie 
roa.sou of their visit. Letters have hern " i ilten hy h-n h f.itle i amt 
sister concerning their difTereiiefs. ami Keg.iii and t oi iiw.ul .><' 

thought fit to aliscnt theniselves tliat limy mat have the ( oioik I ol 

tdoucester, and also he away from home upon tlmarrnal of la ,ii. 

Act II. Sc ii. Kent and O.st.ald m.et lafore (doucesois 
castle, and Kent, who ha.s heen compelled to aecompany ' 
from her hou.se hither, feels iiieeiis. d against ()K"al' a« i' 
liearer of the letter that has wionght this ill K‘nt tome ly 
alnises and finally bctits Oswald, whose ehouts of mmUtr l.img 
in Cornwall, Kegkn, and Glouc..ster. After an r mpui.v. «te 11 n 
Kent speaks with his accnstonied hlvintnf^^s ( <unwa ja 
placed in the stocks notw'ilhstan»ling his denial dv-n th.it nc i 
the king’s messenger. Gloucester >K>‘-ccr}ie» th;tt t o- no 

be done as “ the kmg must lake it ill ’; but don* it ih, and Krmt, 
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after declaring that he ha.s jnst received a letter from Cordelin 
which ho will read when the sun .shall permit, like a philosopher 
forgets his troubles in sleep. 

Act II. .Sc. iii. A wooil wherein Edgar has hidden, and dis¬ 
guised himself as a wanilering lunatic, usually called Poor 'l orn 
by which name Eilgar now goes—“ Edgar I nothing am,” 

Act IT. Sc iv. Lear arrives at a house outside Gloucester s 
castle from his fruitless quest at Regan’s. He cannot underst.arid 
why she shouhl be departed, and why Jns messenger has imt 
returned. He "ees Kent in the stocks.'and will not believe that 
they have put him there knowing that he is the king’s riic!,. 
sciiger Kent explains how he had fareil, and that he had fallen 
upon Oswald, 

“ lVho.se welcome, I perceived, had poison’d mine. ” 

Lear is enragerl, and goes to fiiirl his daughter, whilst Kent 
asks why the king came so ill-attended, whereat the fool replies: 
“ 'riiere’s not a nose .among twenty but can smell him that s 
stinking. Let go thy hold when a great wheel runs down a 
hill ” Lear rotnrns with Glonoester, who informs him that 
the fiery Gornwall is too fatigued to see him. The king insists, 
vowing tliat “At their ehanrher door I’ll beat the drtnn ”, 
finally Cornwall anrl Rog.an enter, and the king tells his tale, 
receiving, however, excuses for Goneril in place of the cxpcctcrl 
sympathy. He declares that Regan will never treat him as 
Goneril has done, and is in the midst of his raving against his 
eldest daughter ■when she enters, whereupon ensues a discussion 
in wliich his d.nigliters incense the old man by trying to persuade 
him to reduce his train. Regan says : “ Return to Goneril with 
fifty men dismissed.” to which Lear replies that he will rather 
abjure all roofs, and pours out a mixture of pathos and cursing 
against Goneril, ending by saying . “ I c.an .stay with Regan. I 
and my hundred knights.” The astounding reply is: “ Nht 
altogether so,” ending with “ 1 entreat you to bring hut five 
and twenty.” Whereat a revulsion in Goneril’s favour: “I'll 
go with thee”; hut she itAys, “What need voii five and twenty, 
ten, or five ? ” and Regan caps the whole matter with her 
question: “What need one?” This stirs up the rage of Lear 
to frenzy, and with another tirade against the “unnatural 
Inigs,” exclaiming “0, fool. I shall go mad,” he goes out into 
the howling storm. Gloucester intercedes for him, but the result 
is only a hardening of the hearts of his children, the scene 
ending with Coriiwall’s words : 

“ Shut up your doors, my lord ; ’tis a wild night: 

My Regan counsels well : come out o’ the storm.” 

Act III. Sc. i. Kent meets a gentleman of the king's train upon 
the lieath, and, hearing that the king is with the fool, he confides 
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<0 the gentleman a mission to Conlelia at Dover, to «hnni In- is 
to announce 

“ Of how unnatural and bemadding sorrow 
The king hath cause to plain.” 

Kent assures the messenger that lie is other than lie si enis, in 
fact, “a gentleman of blood and breeding,” and fiiHlier, gives 
linn his ring to show Cordelia as earnest of goml faith The 
ine'-sengcr departs, and Kent seeks the king. 

-lot. HI Sc. ii. Lear t«i the heath guts vent to the f.nnoim 

“.Blow, winds, and eraek yoiir cheeks ! i.ige ' hloa ! ” 

and accuses them of having joined “with two ]n‘inuioiis 
■laughters’gainst a head so old nml white as ihi.s ” K<n1 di'- 
covers him and persuades him to go to a hovel D. I \ lit* 
f'nes out “ My wits l>egin to turn " ; but he has <iiu‘ ]iat< ni Ion 
luart that’s sorry for the knave. The scene close a w itli !he {ooI'm 
prophecy. 

Act T. Sc. iii. Gloucester tolls Kclnmiul that ho jIooh ni»t 
like “this unnatural clealinpwith tlic kiup, tliat ho hao* ha«l n 
letter telling him timt “))ait of a )K)\vor’’ is alio.ut^ l.uMhtl 
"tiioli will avenge the king. KdnmiMl is oiijonml tfikoipiho 
'luUo engagctl so that he may Jiot know f)f (*l<HK< sl»’i V klll<l!n^H 
to the king, for he resolves “Though I <li(* for n, as ii«» h i « m 

threatened me, the king iny old master must he 
Ktlnmnd promises, but aci/a's the (Mcasion to bctiay his fathet as 
corresponding with France, the enemv <’f t’ornwall. Ins mtfiit 
being to supplant his father just as he has <h>nc Ins luothtr. 

“ That which my father loses ; no Idss than all : 

The younger n.se.s wlien the old dfitii fall.” 

Act HI. Sc. iv. Kent is leading Lear to tlie hovil wlui tlie 
king exclaims that 4‘Whore tin- git-atcr malady in tjv'd liu- 
hsser is scarce felt/* an observ atioii von-ing a profound t ruth w In* h 
1 '’' further illustrated and applied. Next *onith tho nfoMiKc 
to “houseless poverty” and tlic regret that “f li-ne taeu to<* 
httle care of this,” meaning the sutre^iups of tfie nnoi. Lmiig 
uito tlie hovel, the cry of poor is hear'l, aiul Ldgar addrd 

*‘> the company. Here conies the fir'it liailucmation of L<ar. y/. 
that Edgar’s misery can be imputed to nothing hut " ‘ 

daughters.” Olouce.ster arrives ami invitfs them to uf» 

both fire and food is rearly,” but Lear insists upon tidJimt.' 
the “Athenian,” the “Theban," and the “ philow.plu r.” as )»if 
madness prompts him to variously regard f«nd nAuif Ivigai 
Glouce.ster doe.s not w’onder that the kings |i<gjn to un 

settle”; be tells Kent that he liimself is almost msd f'om a 
xnnilar cause, namely, the thankle«snesR of children , 

Act lir. Sc.v. Gloucester’s eastle The hypo'^ti^J^al Edmund 
pretends to be sorry that his loyalty compels him to do vioI-m-« 
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to his affection in betraying his father. He is told that the 
paper hidden by his father has made him Earl of Gloucester, and 
cleparts to find his father that he may bo ready for appreliension 

Act lit. Sc. vi. The king is esconced in the friendly farm- 
house, and Kent showers down thanks upon Gloucester. Then 
occurs the mock trial of the sisters by Edgar and the fool, Imth 
“justicers” as the mad king says, Kent being also “o' the 
commission.” Lear rests, and the fool says, “ iTl go to bi'd ,it 
noon,” whicli is generally taken to refei to his untimely death 

shortly to follow. He appears no more in the play after this 
scene. 

Gloucester re-enters with tidings of the plot against the life of 
Lear, who, still asleep, is borne off on his way to Hover. 

Act III. Sc. vii. In the castle, Goneril is sent to her hiisbioul 
to apprise him of the landing of Fr,nicc, and search is set afoot 
for Gloucester, whom Regan recommends for hanging, Gnm iil 
adding “ Pluck out his eyes.” Edmund is to accompany (ioncnl 
BO that ho might not view the revenges on his “traitorous 
father.” Oswalil enters, and announces that the king has hiin 
conveyed away by Gloucester, and soon Gloucester himself i.s 
brought in and pinioned to a chair. Regan plucks his heard, and 
he then is <piostiom'<l as to his letters from Eraiice, which came, 
said he, “ from one that's of a neutral heart,” and then as to his 
kindness to the king. His replies so incense the pair that Corn¬ 
wall plucks out liis eyes, an act of such inhumanity as to caii.sc 
one of his own servants to attack liiin after he had pluckerl out 
one eye. The servant is killed, but not before Cornwall has lioen 
mortally wounded. Gloucester is thrust out blind from Ins ovn 
castle “to smell his way to Dover,” and soon after C'nrnu.ill 
dies. 

Act TV. .Sc, i. Edgar on the heath is boasting that things are 
at their svorst with him, so that any cliauge must be impiove- 
luent, when blind Gloucester, led hy an old man, acquaints him 
with a still woiso adliction. Edgar gladly takes the old man’s 
place ill agreement with Gloucester’s uish tlial the old man 
sliould take no harm through .appearing to pity him, and h 
enjoined to lead his father to the tall clilVat Dover, whicli fiqni 
this reference to it h.as long been known as Shakespeare’s Cliff. 

Act IV. Sc. ii. Goneril and Edmund on their way to Albany 
are met outside the palace hy Oswald, who tells them of the 
great change in his master who is full of sympathy for Lear and 
Gloucester. Edmund is told to go no further, but is assured of 
the love of Goneril, who proceeds to the palace and finds that 
Albany is conscious of the M’ickedness of the “tiger sisters." 
Goneril he imprecates as a fiend whom he would destroy did not 
her woman shape shield her. At this moment a mcssengei 
announces the death of Cornwall and the blinding of Gloucester, 
as well as the treason of Edmund. The scene closes with the 
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declaration of Albany that he lives to rcvonirc the cjrs of 
ce'^tcr. 

Act IV. Sc. iii. In the French cam]) at Diai t otmic iijxin 
Kent listening to the recital of tlie woe uioiiMtl in tin* oxhci 
('<» i<lelia by his letter. Tlie passngt' in wry hrantiful. and 
wonderfully descriptive (11-32). Lear is in the town not wlndly 
mad, but, in his lucid moments, he declines to sec tin- dangl»l»‘i 
lie has wronged so mucli. 

Act IV. vSc. iv. (;^oi<lclia instnuls .t dottoi to i«)n\«‘ la i 


father, and is cheered witli tlie liojie that icst .md nurving may 
rc'^tore his shattered reason. 3'he apjno.u’li <»f tli<‘ Ijiifisii in 
announced, and the scene ends witii ('ordcha'n doclaialnin tliat 
>lic wars for “ our aged father s right.’’ 

Act IV. Sc. V. In (nouccslci s castle the widowed begin 
<{ncstions Oswald as tp a letter whicli In* I** caiiying fiom (iom-nl 
to Edmund, who has set out “ to dcsiiatch the nigldi'i hh’ of 
In.s father. P^egan sends a letter to Edmund and requests Osw.dd 
to show'Goneril that Kegan’s claims on Etltmmd aio gIt.lte^t and 
t<i advise her to “call her wisdom to hn ” (ihw.ild m (h out 


promising to kill (lloueeater if he falls in with Inin, an<i began 
awaits the setting out of her forces on tlie nioiiow 

Act IV. Sc. VI. Fields near Do\cr. Edg.u Ii.iuIKh the id<-i ef 
suicide in (iloucestcr by prcti ndnig tlmt lie does imtiMlIj l.dl 
fi'un the cliff, but is miraculously })U‘'Ci\ed Edgar now ijuiu 
the part of poor Tom, whom lie desenbes as a foul lieml wlm has 
been leading Gloucester to destruction (;ion''c‘'t< i unonm'-s 
f-uicide, and Lear entens decked out witli llowiir*, \vhc!eu|H>n a 
touching scene between him ami Glouc»--.te» follow^, ih.* 
tiying in vain to make Lear rccogmsi! Inm. 'i Im .otendanf'« nt*-i 
find take charge of Lear to bring him to ( ordelia :uid tin < <“ '>f- 
l.ear escapes, and, running away, is ]mi.‘'Ucd b> lln* atinc an h 
E dgar is taking his iathcr to a ]da«t; of wlien n-.v,aJ<l 

'Ttteinpts to slay Gloucester, but is .‘-lam h> Ivlgai. who piajs 
tlic part of a yokel. By tins means Edgai g* ts ],o-. ot 

tbe letter of (Joneril to Eilniund, and Gsw.ild dying '* 

the letter may be delivered. Edgar s^ts out ;ui^-ii o nn 
place of safety for his fatlier. , . j i < . 

Act IV. 8c. vii. Lear is discovered on aV-d in ( oidciMK cn , 
Ibe Doctor. Cordelia, and Kent being ])u«<'nt. .ot 
playing. Tlie scene opens with a tnlmtc i ' 

Kent’s goodness. The king awakes and imagnicH ( on i .a 

a spirit. He is creatly improved, but not hanc. At- ■»'' ' 

recognises Cordelia, and patneticaUy (-ays “If .y” l'*”L** 

fm- me. I will drink .t.” Cordeha l.aa. nn t-de; Urj' 1.-« 

no cause for enmity against him, and with I i ]... 

highne.s 3 walk?” shows how unchanged is her fet ling ) ’ 

“ Pray you now', forget and forgive,” is the cry o p- / < * 

who can scarce creilit his good fortune. 
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Act V. Sc. 1 . Edmund and Regan enter the camp, the former 
leading in place of the dead Cornwall. A message is sent to 
Albany to know his mind as to the attack, and Began entieat. 
her “sweet lord” Edmund to be not familiar with her sistn 
With this enter (loneril and Albany who fights not against beai 
but for Britain, or, more probably, salves bis conscience hj .1 
distinction without a difference. Goneril’s joalonsy is arousnl 
Edgar enters and gives (toneril’s traitorous letter tO her hib 
baud, asking in return to be allowed to produce a champion in 
avouch the truth of the letter should the British win in tlic 
bittle Ktlimind ro-euters and speaks of his intrigues \Mtli 
Roguiaiid (xoncril, in the end intimating that after tlie battU 
(roiienl would got rid of her husband and he will marry hei 
At the same time he resolves that, in spite of Albany, Lear and 
Cordelia shall die should the battle go against them. 

Act V. Sc. ii. Edgar places his father under the shadow of .i 
tree, and asks him bo pray for success, pi'omising to bring com 
fort if ho comes again. He returns anon with tidings of deh it 
and hurries his father away. Gloucester wishes to remain ami i 
die, but is dissuaded from his ill-tlioughts, and goes away. | 

.Vet V. So. iii. Lear and Cordelia are led in prisonti-. 
FCdmund sends them aw.vy, commanding their gaoler to h tni! 
Cordelia ami make it appear suicide. Lear, oblivious of ev( i>' 
thing hut his re-union with Cordelia, speaks of their anticipated 
happiness in prison, where they will “laugh at gilded buitT | 
flies.” Albany, Goneril, and lleizan enter, and Edmund i.s a'-h d I 
for the captives. He replies that he has sent them away in 
custody, for safety, pretending that they should be tried m livn 
the passions of the victors have somewhat cooled. Albany pi" 
tests against the assumption of Kdmnn«l. who in mcrelv a 
** aubjoot ” Thi.^ hring^ in Hogan, M'ho says that hC Is liei* 

siibsLitute, ,vml therefore brother, I'.e.n equal with Alhaiiv. 
(rouerils jeitlou.sy now breaks out, and a quarrel, stopped only | 
by Regan's indisposition, results. Regan hails Edmund lic'r 
“lord and master,” Albany interposes, and charges Eduuni'l 
with treason at the sam'e time tli.at he discloses his knowledge of 
the Hai’mii between Goneril and Edmund. Edmund throws down 
his glove of defiance, and the trumpet is ordered to be sounded, 
whilst Regan grows more and more sick from the poison 
administered by Goneril, and finally is led out. The herald 
sounds, and Bldgar appears. In spite of the fact tliat Edgar v ill 
give no name, Edmund is not deterred from the combat, which 
soon ends in his receiving a fatal wound. Goneril erics out that 
Edmund is unfairly beaten, as he could have refused to meet an 
unknown adversary. Albany sternly bids her be silent, and, 
upon her refusal, he shows her the traitorous letter sent by her 
to Edmund, whereupon she goes out. 

Edmund admits his crime, and his brother declares himself. 
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He is asked to account for Ijis prenenoe tlieie, auii he iee<iun 4 s 
hn .^tory, adding that the haiii«!»e<l Kent is at hand. A 
in.ui now enters and sln>\\s the knife \uth \tlm*h thnu-iil iian 
dam herself, and also anin>nnees tin; <U*ath of Ih^^an hs |K»fon. 
At tliis juncture Kent enters and a-vKs he I «mj j.nd i'<'id«lia, 
nlieieupon Ktlinaiifl confc'^’^cs that Jit.* )ia>^i\fn «nd«*iH f«»i the 
d«*stiuction of father ainl ilaughtei. 'I'lu* atleiidaiiN luistiMj tt» 
prevent tlie calastroplie, Init in vain, for l.ear, lieainif; (lie (lead 
Ci'idelia in hi.s arin.i, ciiteis, and in ii iiiiMim- of fieii/.y and 
(utlios atteinpta to discern life in tlie lioilv of Ins I.m il one. Inn 
111 V ain. • Ills niadneKs hc-izcs hint aj^Min \\ it h full f‘n»< . and he ih 

unable to recognise Kent, and “knows not wluil In mu. ‘ I he 
tleatii of Edmund is next made known, ainl Alh.iny ilit Ian s that 
lie w'ill resign in favour of Lear, wlio. howe\er, with a itfrn ini* 
to hi3 daughters on his lips, <lies. 'I he gtn ei luiienf nou. ‘'U>ih 
A lbany, shall fall upon Kent, Ktlgar, and hiniM*lf, hut the faitliful 
Kent cuts that short with the ehaiatt<*iiHtK’ and piophclie 
utteiance: 

“ I have a journey, sir, .''hoi tly to go ; 

My master call« me, 1 must not say no.” 

And SO tlie play ends. 


VI. Proverbial and Pithy Sayings. 

“ Men<l youi speecdi «'i little, 
Lest it may mar your f<irtuiie.s. ’ 

** iSo young, and so unten<h*i 

“<V>ino not l>etu'cen tlic tirajt'on aiul Jot' \^iat)i 

“ The bow is bent and drawn, iiuike ficmi the ^ 

% 

What I well intend, 

I ’ll do’t before 1 speak " * 

“ I know^ you what you are* 


1. i S 4 r>. 

J I 'Mi. 
I I lie 

1 ." 

I. i \Xl 


•JH5. 

I 1 


eiT. 


An thou canat not smile as the wind hUh. thou It <at. h cold 

J 04 
14(1 


I 

I n 


shortly.'’ 

“ Truth ’g a dog most to kfiinet 
“ This is not altogether fool.” 

“ Ingratitude, thou inarWc heiirte,I fiend. 

More hideous when thou show st tin e in a ('hihl 
Than the sea monster. ’ ‘ 

“ How sharper than a serp< nt s tontli it is 

To have a thankless child '■ " 

“You, sir, more knave than fool. '■ "• 

“ Striving to better, oft we mar « hat’s well. ” 


24C,--2iH. 

ri:>, 276. 
302. 
334. 


T. IV 
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‘‘ A good man’s fortune may grow out at heels.” it. ii. 146. 

“ Let go thv hold wlien a great wheel runs down a hill, lo^t it 
bleak thy neck ith following it.” ii. iv. (>7, tiS. 

“ But yet thou art my llc-sh, iny blood, my daughter.” 

II. iv. *2I(i 

“ And let not women’s weapons, water-chops. 

Stain my man’s l iieeks II. IV. 27*2, 273. 

“ To wilful man 

The injuries that they themselves 'iirocure 

Mu.st be their schooljnasters. ” ii. iv. 208, 290 

Blow, winds, and or,vck yoni clieeks ! rage ! blow ! 

lU. ii. 1. 

“ Trcniblo, tliou wretcli, 

Tli.at hast witliin thee undiviilgcd crimes, 

Uiiwhipp’d of justice.” 

“ I mn a man 

More sinn’d against Uian sinning.” 

“ But wlu-re the greater malady is fix’d 
The lesser is scarce felt.” 

“ When the mind’s free 
The body’s delic.ite. ” 

“ Take physic, pomp ; 

Expose thyself to feel wliat wretclu's feel.” iii iv .S.S, .‘14 
“ I 'll t.alk a word with this same learned Theban.” 

Ill iv. 14‘2. 

“ T must change arms at home, and gi'c tlic distaff 

Into my bnsli.'ind’.s Ii.ainks." iv. ii. 17, IM. 

“ Wisdom and goodiie.ss to the vile seem vile.” IV. ii. 3S. 

“ Ay, every iiicli a king !’’ iv. vi. KtO. 

“ Through tatter'd clothes small vices do appear 

Robes and furr’d gowns hide all. Plate .sin witli gold 
And the strong laiict of jn.stice lmrtles.s breaks : 

Arm it in rags, a pigmy’s straw doth pierce it.’’ 

IV. vi. 138-141. 

“ When we are horn, we cry that we arc come 
'I'o this groat st.agc of fools.” IV. vi 156, 157. 

“ These must endure 

Tlieir going lienee, even as their coining hither." 

V. ii. 9, 10. 

“ We are not tlie 6rst 

Who, witli best meaning, have incurr’d the wor.st.” 

V. iii. 4, 5. 

V. iii. 68. 


III. ii. 47-4tl 
III. ii. .54, 55 
III. iv 8, 9 
III. iv. 11, I'd. 


“ Jesters do oft prove prophets. 
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** The gods are just, aiul of our pleasant vices 
Make instruments to plague us ’’ v. ui 1(;‘> 

“ Her \(Ueo uas ever soft. 

Gentle, and low, an excellent thing in uoim n 

\ in :i:\. •27‘J 

“ Vex not his ghost J O, let him pa.ss ! 1 k‘ li.il* s him mui h 

That would upon the rack of tins tough noild 
Stretch him out longer.'’ iii- ‘lh'> 

“ I have a Joxirney, sir, shoitly to go ; 

My piaster calls me, I must not say no v in 't-O. .hil 


< on 

the ...hi 
ilh <1 .in 


VII. Metre. 

The blank verse in which Sh.ikespi'.ne wiote In^’ plat" 
sists of lines or ver.lcs i;ontannng t.-ii ll.il'h'-*. lh.‘ s'‘ 
fourth, sixth, cightli, an<l tentli of uhi. li an- .utonO il 
syllables being unaccented. Su.-b a Inn* or mim* i'' 
iambic pentameter, an i.unbus being a < oinluiialion oi /omM.I l u<. 
syllables the second of wlncli is Mie.'^seo or a.-<.-ni.d t)t<- hiM, 
liaving no accent, a peiit.ainetei' boing a eoinl.in.it ion «. f»\« ku< i 
foot. The simplicity of this nietie is its .hief , li.nm. anU. pm 
Mded proper care be taken t<» asoid monotony, hl.tnk mis. m 
capable of exceeding great lileiary lu-aut \. It is the fu at m» n 
of .Shakespeare that lie rang the ehan-es of inln.ite ^ .u l.•t^ on Uns 

simple metrical combinat ion as no I itm h.foi.oia 'i ' 

hecnable to do. Some of theliciiiMs p. rmi-iUi to ih. vno. 
of lilank verse, to relie\c the monotony thm.of. uiii i.. 


hflow ; meantime we proccc.l to fuini''h one oi t^o < 

oithoflox iainhio pentivmetcra fr.Jiii A o/-/ J.-oj 

“ ConKr|ring thorn | on yomiglor ‘•tunVih^ " 


of 


I. I 
I ) 
)\ 


ir.i. 

.Ml.'*. 


“Since now ! we wili | divest | us, holli o ni ' 

“A lit] tie to I di.s<iu;in | tify 1 your 11 uiii 

“ Our fdslter-nur'se I of iiiiltiirc i.s I ii'i>i'se ,, , 

The two chief devices in varying lie- I „f 

I'entanieter are : (1) Placing the accent on i •, ^ 

the second syllable. This gives u« a rot i 
svlIaWes, the first of which has the accent i-i 

of monosyllabic or tri.syllahic feet. This or.-uis 

1. The accent thro^ni hack on ,, ,„„.rallv 

most commonly after a pau.se. t|,„^ ,,ro.liK(.i is 

found at the beginning of a line. T 
known as the paiise accent. , 

“ Which of I you shall | we siy ' doth loi e us most ^ 

“ On'ly I she com'cs j too shf.rt ; i that f i profess. I. I- 02. 
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“ Mdrk the | high nois|e3; an'd | thyself | bewrdy.” 

III. vi. loa 

“ Ill tile [ good in.lii’s I (listless, { sdek, seek j for him.” 

Other examples are: I. i. 45, in. vii. 21, lll. iii 20, iv. in 23, 
V. iii, 207, the whole of which line consists of trochees. 

Accent and emphaiis. Abbott veiy rightly poiiibs out § 433, 
mill th.it the .syllable receiving an accent IS by no means lieics. 

siU’ily emphatic. It mu.'it lie emphatic relatireh/ to the im 
nct'e.itfcd xyllahk or .lyllabkn in the name foot, but it may be miuii 
less empliatic than other accented syllables in the same vcim- 
Tims the last syllable of “■ injuries,” though accented, is uii. 
enii>hatic in 

“ The ini juries I t'^at they | thcinselv'es | procure.” 

2 An extra nnacconted syllable may he'-added after a p.iii‘-<. 
osjieeially at the end of a line. In the examples that follow this 
/iyi>c>vnetne syllable is printed in italics. 

(a) Hyporinetric syllables after the tenth syllable : 

“ I dare [ avouch | it, sir : ] what, fifjty UAtowerst" | U. iv. 

“ That he | suspects | none ; on | whose foiil | ish h<Jiic.dy. ” 

I. ii. 

“ The ri'glion 6f ] my hedrt; | be Ken't \ immdn|Her/y ” I. i. 

“ Come on, | sir ; here’s | the place : | stand still. [ IIow fcdr | 

/«/.” IV. VI 

(li) Ilypei metric syllables in the body of the line. Here it 
will 1)0 noticed that there arc only five accented syllables, the 
hypermetne syllables being of course unaccented. 

“ Perdse | this liStfer ! | Nothing | almdst | sees m'ir|orfe.«. ” 

II. ii. 

“ As' you 1 are ol'd [ and reverend, | you sluiuld | be w'ise. | 

I. iv. 

If, however, the second ‘ e ’ of reverend be elided, thus, rev'reml, 
as piohably is the case: this would be a perfectly regular line, 
except for the first foot being a trochee. 

“ 'file ciir|i(Ssi|fy of nd|tions t6 | deprive w.” 


.2. Broken verses. When a line is broken up between two 
speakers, 

(a) The verse may still be regular, as ; 

“ Lest it 1 may nidr I your f6r| tunes. 

Gijod I my Idrd.” 

I. i. 85. 6. 


“ But gdes 1 thy hedrt I w ith this ? I 

Af, good 1 my Wrd.” 

i. t 95,6. 
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“She is I herself | a d6w|ry. 

Rf'iy Ini Lo;ir ” i i ‘i.'l'J, H 

(6) There may be overlappiiif,' in the ooinpletion <,( tli,- \oi,m- nf 
the former by the latter speaker. 

“ When r I have shdw’d [ the mifi't | m 

I low lll'iw , } O'nw 

“ And d6|tage term's | so. 

0 sMcs, I you arc | loo 

II t\ ;t 

(c) These may be what Abbott terms auif-hthinKs s<, 
the latter part is frequently the former pail of l!ic 
' erse. 

Kent. This off|ice^tb 3 ’on. |j 

Oent. I' rtill [ talkJ'ur\th(r r/r//i you ’ I 

Kent. ‘ ’ No, I do jioi,” 

lit I. 

'''Gent. Which twdin | have brought | tier | 

Kd(). //<!}/, pf j<n/' sir. 

Uent. Sir, spe<5d I you : what’s i jour willn m 
I n each of these two instances the mi<l(ll<' pfniioo iti HuImm 
completes both the verse that precedes it, ami lh.it ulmh ffiilows 
It. 


id) In some cases, of wliicli tlicn' is ,'i good »'\.onplr lo / far, 
interruptions are not permitted to ititeih-M.* \Mtli tlo- romphte- 
ness of the speaker’s veise. 

“ K ’.nt. Nb, my j good lor'd ; ( I am' j the v*'t ' y m.'ui, 

{Lear. 111 see that Btr.iiglit ) 

Kent. Tlidt, from | your fir'st {of <lif Jf»-n le «• an'd 'h''iy»l 
Have fOnjow'd your | .sad jis, - | 

{Lear. ^ ’^ uii are ueh om*-hither.) 

Kent. Nor nd | man cd'se. “I 

Ib-re Lear’s interpolations are ignoietl in aiming KmU hies. 

I When great stress is required to hv? jiI.'o«d upon .i fnorn»- 
^'Vllable no other syllahle is alloued to stand with tlial h_\Ilai.]e 
that an incomplete foot, consisting of a strongly ac'Mited 
luonosyllaljle results. 

Then shdll ] the rcaVm i of All) ion 
Com'e 1 to gredt! confus|idii.‘’ 

“O' my follies ' | then EM | gar u ds alubf'd. iii • d. 
^metimes a whole foot is omitted for the stk/- of * mpli.ti-ii*. as : 

“ Were t ' my tito' ss 

To let I these hands I obey ’ my blood ' ^ 

They are apt j enough j to dis! hx:ate j and le.ir 
Thy 6e8'h [ and bon'es.”i *'• 
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5. Klision, as tnight bo expected, is a very common device for 
avoiding hypermetrical syllables by the suppression of a vovul 
sound. The common6.st elisions are t for to, th’ for the, ' fur 1 / 
.4 liglit vowel following a liquid (I, m, n, r) is slurred, am! at ,ill 
events, so far as concerns metre, lost. This is exceedingly coinmnn 
with r. Almost invariably when Ih and v come between t«i) 
vowels they are dropped, and the two syllables run into one I 
in the middle of a trisyllable is often dropped when uiiaocentcil. 
un<l polysyllabic names often receive but one accent at the end ot 
tlie line in pronunciation. Preilxcs are frequently dropped. .V 
few examples may usefully be given under each head: • 

(a) t for to : 

“Hadst ni5t | been bor'n | than n6t | to ha\e pleased | me 
blitter.” 1 . i. ‘2'26. 

Here “ to have pleased ” — “ P have pleased,” .so “ t’ a\erb ” (t 1 
202), “f acknowledgo ” (r. i. 204), “ t’ have found” (I. iv. 191), 
“f his bleeding face” (in. vii. 107). 

(f)) III for the,: 

“ 11 am tied | to the stdke, | and I' | must stand | the cdurse. ” 

nr. vii. .)3 

“ th’ stake ” = one syllabic, so “ th’ moon” (v. iii. 18), “th' 
castle ” (V. iii. 24,8). 

(c) < for it: 

“I’ll do’t” (v. iii. 31, .83, ,88). 

(d) Vowel slurred after I, m, n, r: 

“ Tills sword, I this arm, | and my | best spir’ts, | are bent.” 

V. iii. ISO. 

“ I have I ca.st off | for evib'; | thou shdlt | I war'rn’t thee,” 
so “de.ir'st” (i. i. 207), “ degen’rate ” qi. iv. 240), “qual’ty 
(n. iv, 80), “foll’wers” ( 11 . iv. 138), “horr'blo” (ill. li. 19). 
etc., etc. 

(e) th and v dropped .• 

“ (Hour. The kin'g | is in' | high rige.” | 

Corn. Whither is | he go'iug.” 

Hero “ whitlier’’ is a monosyllable. 

For trer — r'er, see under (d). 

(,/■) »■ dropped in trisyllables (or polysyllables) : 

“ Judi I cious pdnish (ineiit! 'Twas' | this flesh | begot. 

Here punishment is a dissyllable. 

“ Legiti I mate Ed |gar, I | must have | your land.” I. ii. 12. 

(tf) Polysyllabic names: 

“ Updii I such Slier j ifi'c | es m'y | Corddlia.” v. iii. 
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“ And yin | our iiA | less lov' | ing son | of A'lbaiiy." i i 

“ Exas'p I erdtes, | makes m.-ld | hei- bis| (ci Con'ciil.'’ v. i 
(A) Prefixes omitted : 


“’iiighted” = “benighted ” (iv. v ), “'jiarer' - “npjmic! ” 
(IV. i.), “The king hath cause to ‘plain"™- “ conipl.uii " (iv i ). 


C Lengthc/mng of lOcoxU In onler to produce (lie proper 
rliythinic effect words were lengtlioncrl so lli.it a nioiio'.\ !lnMc 
was converted into a dis.syllahle In soimc of tliosc casi's a'l li. o.| 
the license was due to pccuhartties of proniincmtion in \ogric at 
the tune when Shakespeare wrote. Tlie follow ing an- loiamplcs 
of this lengthening of words taken from King l.mr: 

“ Lear. Thdn the | sea inon | .ger. [ 

Alb. Pr.ty, sir, | be patu-iit | i i\. 

“ Thd’ I ( condtiinn f not, yi1 | t un' | dor imi-M.-ii ’ l. iv 

“He whom | m}' fath| er named ?| Your Kd' i'/nr,” it. i. 

"Lear. To this | detdst | cd gr'o !oni. 

Goii. A't ' your choice, .sir.” ii. iv. 

“ Cor. Whdre hast | thou piit ' the king '' I 
Clone. I To l)d I nr. j III. \ ii 


“ Your sis] ter Is I the blit I ter sol I dfer." i\ \ 

“ Y'’oti shall I be ran'som I let me I be si'ir '/rdn.” tv 'i 
“ How' in I my stren'gth | yon please I For yo \ », K’lbnnnd " | 
“ Pull off' ] my bd\ols : hard | er, hdnl 1 er .so. “ i\ \ i. 

“Of quic'k, I cross light ](c)ning?| to wati h ] pom p'-nln ' 

JV. Ml. 


" Kdm. Sir, you I speak IK) I b{c)ly'I 
Reg. Why' is ! this redsoii'il?” v, i 

“Of more] the nicf | r* hast | thou wrongM 'nx'.” v. in 

7. lAms u'ith four accents. 'Fhese occur winii tliere isa ch.inge 
ef thought: 

“ Let us I withdrdw. | ’Twill bd | a stdr-li. ’ 

“To let' I these han'ds 1 obey' | my bhiod. ’ 

Incomplete verses occur cither at the beginning or at the etnl 
of -speeches, and in excited dialogue ; but there is g)X)d reason for 
holieving that many of these irregular verses are iliie to <i.rrup- 
ttons that have been allowed to creep into the text. 1 In' agitat' 'I 
speech of Lear li. iv. 89-11.'!) contains many such verses. 

9. Alexandrines. An Alexandrine is a verse of six feet, eadi 
containing an accented syllable, i.e, it is an i.iiuluc hf-x.inieler, 
as : 

I “And ndw 1 by win'ds | and wav'es | my life Hess Iim^s ( 
are toss'ed. ” | (Dryden.) 
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It lias liecn fiuestioned whether Shakespeare ever really male 
use of such a metre, and much ingenuity has been exorcised in 
explaining away apparent Alexandrines. Abbott says tliat a 

perfect Alexandrine is seldom found in Shakespeare, and ccr 
tainly the \erse of twelve syllables may frec|iicntly by elision 
and by the granting of hyperiiietric syllables bo made to scan as 
an iambic pentameter. But it mu.st bo admitted that \ crscs of 
twelve syllables, every other one of which bears the accent, i > 
iambic hexameters, do occur with sufficient frequency to admit of 
no iloiilit that Shakespeare both knew of the value of the Alexaii- 
drino and made use of it to vary his iambic pentameters. 

Examples of Alexandrines : 

“When pow'er 1 to fliltltry bdws? | Topldin|ne3s hi'in]oiir'« 
bofiiid.”! I. i. 140. 

“ Shows lik'e I a riot I ous in'n : I epic I uris'm I and I'ust ” 

I. IV. 2.00 

“Who wear's | no hdn|osty'. | Such smfl|ing rog'iies i' 
thi'sc.”) II. ii. 02 

The student in.ay also examine I. i. .07. m. vii. 20, iv. ii. 9.S, iv 
iii., IV. \i. 14S, IV. vii. O.'i, v. in. 209. 

10. In some versos, of ■which examples are given below, .m 
apparent irregularity exists because the word exhibiting it luui 
a dill'erent accent from that in use at the present time. Haring 
accounted for t.his the irregularity vanishes. 

Ex.implos of words ditferently accented in Lear as opposed to 
present day accentuation: 

“ Kdm. Yes, madam, 

He was ] of thilt ] ro>i.<n>rt | 

Lep. I No inArJvel then." TI i. 

“For' the | sound inAn. | Dciith on | my state ! | ir/ietv/dre '' 

It. iv. 

“ Of miirdcr | ous leehers ; | And in i the md | hire time. ’ 

IV. vi. 

‘ ‘ 'I’hat twchi I ty sil' | ly duc'k | ing oh' | .•kermn'fe." ( 

Iferale is dissyllaliic, Alhion is trisyllabic, eonfuelon and confer- 
iettee are pronounced as four syllables. Thfe cases where ed is 
pronounced as a separate syllable will readily be noteil by the 
student. One interesting line in this connection is 

“ But Wve, I dear 16ve, | and oiir | aged faj ther’s right, ’ 1 

which supposing onr and aped to be taken as dissyllabic an 
apparent Alexandrine results; but it is much more improbable 
that these two words arc monosyllabic than that Shakesj^re im 
tended the line to be an iambic pentameter. 
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11. Rhy'nu’. Concerning the occjision.vl oeourrenee rl»\ me in 
•Shakespcare'e plays Dr. Ahhott leinaiks “ Khyme waseftin u«iai 

ns an effective termination at llie eml of a w’fiie When (lie 
MCiiery was not changed or the anangciiKiits weie mi dele, tive 
that the change wa.s not easily licree|itihlc. il was peiliap-, .ni 
ilitionally desirable to mai k that a .scene « as liiiisheil i.Si e p 0'_’I.) 
Uhyine Wci.s also soinetiinos iiseil in tin- same emiM nlmnal \mi\' 
to mark an a^idi\ which othcrv use the andienee might lime gieat 
ihfliculty in knowing to he an nsa/r " In ! mr ih>nie is not 
used .so frequently as in plajs of an earlier peimil, imieeil this 
[lancity of rhyme is relied upon as a factor in ili ti iniiinng the 
period at which a particul.ir play was wiiltin l.'livnie is nsni 
111 Ktiiij Lear — 

(a) At the end of speeches, as by Cordelia (i. i 201, '-hCi) iiinl 
(loiieril (i. i. 2ti9, 270), etc. 

(h) At the enrl of scencR, as hy Edmund .it the eon, insnm of the 
second scene of the first ai t, etc. 

(c) In the middle of .spccchics, as hy Kent (i i 170 to eniil 


(,/) In the songs, as hy the Fool (i. iv. I."JO i le ). 

12. Prose is revetted to hy Miake.spean in the higln nl and 
i'l the lowest of hi.s moods, since it is alike the language of hoc 
toniedy and of tragedy; thins the freii/y of (tthillo .nef the 
inadness of Lear alike find expie.ssion iii prose In I., u piose 
IS useil as follows : 


(") By Kent, Gloucester, and Kdinniid at the opening of (he 

phty (l. i.). 

0>) By Goneril and Regan, when discussing the flightimsr, of 
their father (i. i.). 

fr) By Edraund and Gloucester, upon the o.. asmn of the ore- 

tended letter (letters naturally are in jnose), in mIih-Ii EOgar 
propo.ses the doing to death of hi.s fatlnr (I. i ) 
id) By Kent and Lear w lien the lattir ii(mi,« fioin linnling. 
and is treated cavalierly hy' ().swnld (i. ic,) 

, ie\ By Lear, Kent, and the Fool, wliere the Fool npioachea 
•-ear in his sarcastic way for his folly (i v. j 
( f) In the Biiuahble between Kent and (J-wald (tin) 

(f7) BytheFoolinhi8furthcrvtrb.iliasligaii"nof Icartii n ) 

fh) Bv Gloucc.ster and Edmund, when the former - M"' '-' " 
'ilihorrcnce of the unfeeling action of Uie j-i;*terd 
father (III. iii.) 

, (f) By Edgar in his pretended r.avings, hv 
'ing his determination to be revenged on (doucea, c , ■ 

in his colloquy with Edg.vr (m. iv. v. \i.). 

(i‘) By Lear in his ma^lneas (iv. vP 
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VIII. Peculiarities of Shakespearian English. 

I. Nouns. 


(ft) Singular form, where we use plural. 

“ So many fathom down precipitating.” 

Cp ‘ a two foot I'ule ’ 

{/)) Plural form where we use singular. 

“ Conferring them on younger struiigthsf 

(r) Noun used as adjective. 

“ Follow’d his eneiny king.” 

[d] Noun used as adverb. 

" (lame mndhmj saucily into the world.” 


IV. iv. .'>0. 


1. i. 29. 
V. iii. 217. 


I. i. 12 


Cx). ‘somewhat.’ 

{e) Noun used as a verb. 

“She to my bosom lie as well nehjliboiir’d." i. i. 107. 

'I'liis 13 very comiuoii with Shakespearo, an.l nowhere nw-y,"" 

tliur in /Jtr Cp ‘ atr.vn>;erM,’ • monstera,’ ‘ lct)iar(-.c<l .h-; 

.piantify,’ ‘ f.iith'if,’ ‘.stocking,’ ‘lilanket,’ ‘knee, window d, 

‘childed,’ ‘gathered,’ ‘iiighted,’etc. 


(/) Abstract for concrete. 

See (ii) supra, and _ -in-’ 

“ Or ho that makes his ijeneration messes.” I. 1. 

Here ‘generation’ the act, is used for ‘children,’ the thing result¬ 
ing from the act. 

II. Adjectives. 

(a) The u-sed adverliially with comparatives. 

“ Your sister is the better soldier.” ‘ 

A remiiaut of tlie old A. S. instrumental case. 

(h) Double comparatives. 

“ My love’s more'richer than my tongue.” 

(r) Adjective used as adverb. 

“ llorrihle steep.” 

A very common idiom. 

(ft) Adjectives following instead of preceding the noun, or 
otherw’ise out of place. 

“ I have years on my back/oWy-eipAf. ” i. i'"- 

“ Other your new pranks.” I- ‘1®- 

‘ sectary astronomical,” “brother noble,” “rogues forlorn,” etc. 
This is a very common poetical device for improving the sound, 
perfecting tlie metre, or for emphasis. 


IV. V. 3. 

I. i. 68. 
IV. 6. 
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III. Vi.,HUS. 

(a) Shall used in place of will. 

I shall \ny Mogc.'' i , 

“ We shall expicss? our <l.iikei pui*po'^r ” i i 1*.%. 

{b) Third person plural eiuls ni .v, Uio old Noithoin uilln 

“ Which very manners »rf/r.s.” m. 

In “Their ])apers, is inAre lawful” (i\ \i *j:U) “to ii]i ’ \y> 
uinlci stood ” 

(c) Plural verb with singular iinniinatne, 

“Smootli every jw-wion tliat in (lie natiins ef (heir lords 

rebel.’’' n n hi. 

{( 1 ) Siiipjular verl> with plural iioimnat 

“ Ilere’.i France anil llnrgunily, niy nolilc lonl.’' i. i. If'ii). 

(c) Irreijular piirlit i/)leK. 

“ You have bet/of me.” i » ^7 

Cf> .ilso ‘forgot,’ ‘spok<s’ ‘wiotv,’ ‘vat, ‘wnt. ' hi<l,’ ‘ 

‘fell,' ‘ took,’ etc. 

if) To, the sign of the infini(i\(', is ofti'ii oiuittid. 

“ Desire her call her wisdom to hei. ’ do. 

(.7) 'J^ransilivc v'orb used int 1 an‘'ii i\fl\ 

“ My lord of Burgumly \vc first ro/d/f.v,s tm/vuv/s ym ^ ^ 

{h) Intransitive as transitive. 

Thou swea) 'st (hy *jod< in v.'iiii ” 

(t) The vt?rb to f>e used for the \etl» to hm* in fomnn^' tin- 
perfect uulicativc active. 

“ But now her price is fall’n.'* 

riiere are very many instances of this hIk'Di m whi< h the. 

‘student will readily detect. * 

(i:) Be used wlierc we use are. 

“ Be my horses ready.” I. v . 

Hut Are my horses leatly.” *■ ' 

(0 Imperative mood, 

1. Used in .Srd pers. sing. 

“ To thee and thine hereditarv ewer , • ra 

Remain thi<f ample third of oni fan kingdom J 

2. Siiliject e\pre.sso(l ami not iiiKh-r-t-.'-l, tv- ih nBtmlly the 

case. „ 

“ Go you, before to Gloucester with these Ifttci*. I- v. 1. 
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IV. Pronouns. 

1. Thee- for thou. 

“ Haste thee.” v. iii. 250. 

“ I would not be thee, nuncle.’ i. iv, 201. 

2. Other as plural. 

“ But other of your insolent retinue.” I. iv. 187.. 

3. Relative pronoun. 

(а) Ilelative often omitted. 

“ Truth's a dog must to kennel.” I. iv. 213. 

(б) Who = loliotn. 

“ Who wouldat thou serve ?”• r. iv. 22. 

And so often. 

(c) Antecedent omitted. 

“ Who alone sufror.s, sun'ers most i’ the mind.” {He omitted ) 

III, VI. 102 

4. Ilif for it9. 

“ And constrains the garb quite from Ui nature.” (See note.) 

Ih is a word of modern origin, just coming into vogue in Shakea- 
peare'.a tune, so tiiat the use of his is here ipiite natural. 

(d) Which and u-ho are used indiscriminately. 

“ By all the operation of the orbs 
For whom we do exist and cease to be.” i. i. 101, 2. 


V. Adverbs, i 

(a) Double negative used as a strengthened negative. This is 
especially tlie case with nor . not. 

“ Gtou. He cann*t be such a monster— 

T!dm. Nor is not, sure. I. ii. 88. 

{h) .■Vdverbs with the prefix a, which signifies some preposition, 
as 111 , of, on, at. 

“To understand my purposes arujht.” 1. iv. 225. 

We have also o/oof, adoor, afore, a-twain, a-cold, a-worh, a-heir/ht, 
a-sqnini, a-hantjing, as other instances of the use of this prefix 
not in accordance with modern usage. It will be a useful exercise 
for the student to give a definite meaning to this prefix, thus : 
* a*work means at work, and alive means on life.* 

(c) Adverb used as a noun. 

“ Thou losest here, a better where to find.” i. i. 262. 
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VI. CoNJllNtTKiNS. 

1. Nor ... nor where we now uhc nnfhn' vor. 

“ 1 love \oui majesty 

According to iny bond ; nor more uor less. ” i i. 

2 Some anomalies. 

(a) Aiid. 

“ He that has and'-A little tiny wit *’ Jii. ii t)U 

This signifies * a little and thui a vt*ry little 

(/>) As. 

“ Though I die for it, os no le.ss is tlireatened me. 

Ill 111 1 ’> 

Used ita a tiansitioii "Ijotwccn tvhtcJi n.ii«t,/b»* 

(r) Where = whereas. 

“ Where, if you violently proceeil against liiiii.” l. ii. 11. 

VII. I’kki’omtios.s 
After - in accordance with. 

“ Frame the business a/ler your vimIoiu ” i. ii '.hi. 
/’or = as for 

“ For you, Edmund, ... you shall lie ours. ’ u i. I l.X 
In = on, cat, account of. 

Let it stamp wrinkles in (- on) Iier brow of y.m h 

I 1V ‘.*71 

And hold our lives m (= at) ^ 

♦ “ Edmund. I think. I** 

In pity of his misery, to dcbpatch Ins inglited life. 

0/*= concerning, by, between, for. 

*‘I have this present evening frorS my ^ 

Been well informed ©/’(-eonct riiHig! tlu'in it i 

“ Why what a monstrous fellow ait ihoti. thus to r'ld on one 
that is neither knowno/’f-- by) thee nor kimwn ti.ei n n. - 
“ O, the difiFerence o /(= between) man and man 

** In pity of {= for) his misery. *' 

On = of. 

** Why, this fellow has banished two on’s tof his) d.iugiif'r^ 

I i\ iKi 

“Thou canst tell why one’s no.se stands i the iriidole ^ a 

face?** I. V. J8. 
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“ I am sure on’t.” II. i. 27. 

To - in, ou, for, against. 

“ But, lo my judgement, your liighness is not entertained.” 

I. IV. 5."). 

“ Bestow your needful counsel ^0 our business.” ii. i. 12.S. 

“ I advise you to (for) the best.” I. ii. 15.S. 

“ Bending his sword lo his great master. ’ iv. ii. T.'i. 

VIII. OUSOI.KTB OR UVCTSITAI. FoH.MS OF \V<rRI>S. 

These will be found, with their modern meaning after them, 
in the glossary at the end of the hook. 


IX. Anachronisms. 

An anachronism ((if. CT7ia, inversion or error, and chronos, 
time) is the assij^ninent of poisons, events, customs, etc., tt> a 
period of time with which they are entirely out of kecpinj', and 

eannot rightly belong. As the events chronicled in Khuj Lwr 
are referred by Holmslied to the year of the world .3105 —(“ Loir, 
the son of Baldred, was .admitted Ruler over the Britaynes iu 
the ycere of the woild 3105, at which time loaa reigned as yet in 
India ”)—and as the whole of the spirit of the play is that of 
Shakespeare's time, it may be regarded as one huge anachronism ; 
hut, looking at the play with a much less critical eye, there arc 
still one or two glaring anachronisms to which reference must be 
maile. 

1. Speofncle^ (I li 31) couhl not have beer worn by Gloiice.ster 
as they were not known until the thirteenth century. 

2. Bedlam (l. ii. 127), etc., referring to Bethlehem hospital, is 
equally inappropnato, as tlie ho3|)ital was not founded until 1247. 

3. Kent’s claim that he ate no fish—in other words, that he 
was a I’rotestaiit and not a Roman Catholic—has no point when 
used ill reference to pre-Reformation times. 

4. The term France is also an aiiaclironism, as a glance at the 
derivation of the word will show. It did not come into vogue 
until the five hundreds, when the term was applied to the 
Franks, a tlerman tribe. 

If, however, we accept the general spirit of the play, we must 
not lay any stress upon tliese detailed oiit-of-penod references, as 
they are well in keeping with the play as a whole, which imposes 
sixteenth century ways and customs upon these pre-Christian 
personages. 
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X. figures of Speech. 

J. Kitjcuhs OK 

1. S277iile (Lat. hko) is a Knujmnsun h«t\\<-cn twu 

things, and expresses in direct lanjiu.itic .i .snml.intv r<-l.iitnn 
In'tweeii them. The woids <.<nninonly lu uilH’duf*- ihjH 

liguie arc av aii<l hfer . 

Such smiting i ogm s .is tli< hi‘. 

Like rats, oft hite the !n>l\ «onls .i iw.un ’ ii n ii‘J 

“Struck me with lici toiiunc, 

Mo.st serpeiit-like, upon tin* teiy heart, ’ ii. iv. !.m. 

I will (lie bravely, like a biidcgnxun.’’ iv. \i IT'i 

“ We too alone wUl sing like binis i‘the c-u^i * \ m M 

2. J\f<fa/)hor ((Jr. ?nr(ay change: /Juiou, to is a hjme 

of Rub.stituti<m, and not of men* conip.ii imui as m tin* Mimic . one 
tiling IS put for, or .said to be, anotlici it is ,i .siimlc with tlic 
words an and like omittiMl. 

“ Come not between the and Ills w lath.’ i i 112 

“ Ye of oiip father.'’ b * 


“ Ye jewv/.s of our fatlier,'’ *■ ' 

“ Detested kitn ! thou best.'’ > '''■ 

“ And be a thwart disnalured/oiv«'7//to her l iv 2,0. 

3 . /*frs‘C)nyi‘ra^i07t Dit a ni.i'-k, a is timin- iri 

Hhich lifeless things are .spoken (if as p* imuis 

hiffratitnde, thou inarbledus'ii ted fiend, 

More hideous when thou show mI tlec m a chiM ^ ^ 

* Th«iu the .sea mon.ster.” ^ 2f » - L 

“ Over her; m Jio, most lebeldikc. 

Sought to be king o'er her. M. lo 

“ and VO?'/'*./" ^ 

Who should CNi)rL-,H lii r i'’ ni. If), 1,. 

“ If you iiiisi.arry, 

Your business of tlie uoild liatb so ,iii I'li'l 
And macliinalion ceases, fortune love \i,ii 

4. Apostrophe, (dr. a;)o, .aside : <ittepho, I tm") i'- 

which a person or a thing is a,ldi< .->s<;d. 11"' ‘I"'* '* 

aside” from his main theme to addre.ss some iici-o oi thiiit,. 

'• O most small fault, ^ )--j o-i 

How ugly didst thou in Cordelia show ’ iv 
“ l>arkness and dc.ils ' 

Saddle iny horses ; call my tram together^ 


1\ ill I I. In 


IV 111, U>, 17. 
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“ Hear, nature, hear ; dear godde.ss, hear ! 

Suspend tliy purpose, if thou didst intend 

To make this creature fruitful !” I. iv. 262-264. 

In tlie pass,sue ahove quoted on “ Ingratitude ” there is, ns is 
always Uie case wlien an inanimate object is c.alled upon, both 
personification and apostrophe. In a play where, as in Kiu*j L>'ui ^ 
the passions are shown distorted, apoatroplie la veiy common. 

i"). Hyperbole ((:ir. hyper, l)eyoml; hallo, I throw) is a figure of 
exaggeration, things being represented as greater or less th.iti 
they really sire. Hence hypeibole is only another name loi 
exaggerated atat<Mnont- Tins llgnre la well illustiatod’ in the 
deceitful expressions of the two sisters. 


“Sir, I love you more than words can wield the matter,” etc. 

I. 1 44. 

“ I profess 

Myself an enemy to all other joys, 

VVluch the most precious square of sense possesses. 

I. i 0‘2-64. 


The hyperbole of Kent (ii. li. 96. 07)— 


“ Whose influence, like the wreath of ra<liant fire 

On flickering Phoebus’ front,— 

W(13 intentional but not sincere, it is therefore more of the nature 
of irony than of true hyperbole. 

The raving.s of Lear were of course hyperbolic, and many good 
instances of fi antic liyperbolc can be cullctl therefrom hy llie 
student. 


6. Enphemiwi (Or. en, well; phemi, I speak) is a figmcby 
winch an offensive idea is softened down and stated in an inolTcn- 
eivo manner. 


“ This knave came something saucily into the woild. ’ 

I. i. 12. 

A euphcinisin for was born illegitimately. 

“ Yet he hath ever but slenderly known himsedf ” 

I. i. 283, 

A possible euphemism for hath been half mad. 

“Kdmund, I think, is gone, 

In pity of his misery, to despatcli 

His nighted life.’* iv. v. 1113. 

Here intended parricide is softened down to pity ! 


II. Fiourfs of Contrast. 

1, Antithcfiui (Gr. anfiy against; tithemi, I place) is a figure in 
which words or sentences are placed in direct contrast. An 
excellent example of this figure is given in the ejaculation of Lear. 
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So youn{/and BO nutauh}'." i. i 97 . 

“He’ll sluvpo his o/<i r<nusr in a ••/uutn/ luu' " i 1 I7H 

“ His AoHe'>y?/!’’ 1 . li l(W. 

“ More siuticd a<janisl than sDiiuuif." 

“ Moie knave than fool.'* 

“ Your eyes are m a heavy «’af-e. your puiM in a i«(hf " 

n \i V 2 X 

' 2 Irony (Or. eir'ni, a diShcnihUM-) ih a hvruM- of . if in 

a inoilc of expression is whicli the is tonti.ii\ t'j thf 

the efleot being veileil eoiuleiiinaiuui or s( oi n Moj-t of 

the sayings of the Fool are eotu heil in ironic strain, anil many 
pood illustrations of tliis lipnre aic to lie fonnd llicnin Coin 
wall's condemnation of Kent’s liinntmss is also will to liie jMiint 
as an illustration of /rony. 

“ Tins IH some fellow, 

Who, having been prais<‘<l for bluntiit ss, doili alTeot 
A saucy rougliness, and c<»ii>tianih the 
Quite from his nature hf • nuuot (tnth /. . 

A71 honeat nimd and /c inn't y/foA 

An they will take it, so ; if not, he 's plain 

II. ii SJ HO. 

“We’ll set thee to school t<f an ant to (cafli thee tli'i*- h no 
labouring 1’ the winter. All tliat foll«A\ llnu n'»‘'^^ 
tlieir eyes, but blind men," etc '* '■ *'*' 

“ Ask her ’ 

Do you but mark lunv this beroines (lie liou'^e : 

‘ Dear daughter, I confess that I am old , 

‘ Age is unnccessatv . cn my km.es 1 la g , 

Thatyou ’ll vouchsafe me ram., nt. bed, .and 


JIT. Figukes of A‘v''orrAii'.s' 

1. Metonymy (<■■>•• clmngc ; oikoho. ’ 

which substitutes the ii.vmc of one tlmif.' for t "'V/ .j Kim; 
with which it is connected, as France ,h suli-mutcd fo. tm Kmk 
tlicreof, so Burgundy, Alliany, Cornwall, eli 

“ She is herself a dowry ’ i • " 

“ Of all these hounds c\en from (Ids hue to * " • 

‘Bounds’ is substituted for the coiiotiy that is houni (< ij 
“ For that I am some twelve or fonrtcin ,nor,„.-h,n^^ 

Lag of a brother?” ' 

Here ‘moonshine’ is used for the time ' '' n|, 

shines, viz. from full moon to new miKUi, lint h a inonui. 
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Well, my hgithnafey if this letter speed.” i. u l.'S, 
Here ‘legitimate’ is used for Edgar, who is associated with 
legitimacy. 


XI. Alliteration is the frcjpient occurrence of the same souml 
coiise({uent upon the recurrence of the same lettei, genej.ill^ 

initial, as in the well-known “yipt allitenitiou’s ttl'tful 01 ( 1 .’" 
This may be compared with rhyme, wliich is also sameness of 
sound, not merely however of a letter hut of a syllable, and not 
occurring at Uie beginning, but at the end of lines. 

“ ^^ucasy question” (ir. i. 17) ami “ wreatli of radiant fire On 
^lickenno /Vmehus’/ront” (ii. ii. 97) are the two most oft-quotnl 
examples of alliteration in Lrar. Another good example is the 
notable passage : 

“ O, let not tcoinen’s »z?eapons, rcater-drops, 

stain my man’s cheek,” IIT. ii. 

and again, tlie pathetic 

“ I am a veryybolish, ,^/bml old man.” iv. vii. 

XI!. Examples of Paraphrasing. 

“ Hear me, recreant 1 

This shall not be revoked.” i. i. 157-70. 

“Silence thou rebel ! list ! nor fail to give due lieed and obed¬ 
ience to our royal word ! Wliereas thy o’erweening pride hatli 
prompted thee to interpose thyself between our verdict and tlio 
execution thereof ; that witli arrogant assumption thou hast'pi e- 
sunicd to cou.strain us to depart from ouy sworn purpose -an 
impious act not yet nor ever to be dared—tlie which presumption 
neither the man nor the king within us can with safety brook ; 
now hear thy doom. For the space of five days shalt thou be 
permitted to make such .preparations as may in thy approaching 
exile ensure exemption from hard privation and other pressing 
ills ; then away with tliee beyond the limits of our realm, for 
after ten days thou lingerest within this our kingdom thy life 
shall be forfeit. Begone, for by the immortal gods do I sw'ear 
that this sentence of banishment shall not be recalled.” 

“ Alas, sir, are you here? things that love night 

The affliction nor the fear.” iii. ii. 37-44. 

“O dismal fate, that exposes your majost 3 ' to the horrors and 
clangers of so foul a night, when even night i^rowling beasts of 

E rey to whom darkness and storm are congenial must, affrighted 
y the terrible heavens, cowering seek the shelter of their lairs. 
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Never from iny manhoo() up till now liave I lu ll. t,| mu Ii l.limhiin 
Hashes of flame, nor heard sueh e.irsphUliij; of 

Ihutider, such tempestuous gusts of vnui luid lain. Ii i- nol 
within the nature of man to hear ritiirr ilir siillmiig m tim 
flight that such a night entails.” 


Xill. Specimens of Questions. 

1. Paraphrase the following; j>as.'3a^^c : 

** When we our hetteis see heannj' our wors. 

He chihled as I fathered ’ 

2. Where (h<l Sliakespeaic get the m.vttn.il** for thr f-tory o} 

King Lcctr V W’ha.t/alInsi<iiiH to «1<» \«>ij lunl in i! '! 

Give the context and mcannig of the following p.iss.jgcM 

(а) “Time shall unfold what plaited riimiing liule;*. ’ 

(б) And the king gone to night ’ hu'»s< i i].« A liis powoi 1 
Conlined to exhibition ' All tlii’* <h>iM 

Upon the gad ! 

(c) “Yon sulpimrous and tliouglil (Arcuting flit'H, ^ 
Vaunt-couriers to oak-eleaviug ihundeGiolts. ^ 


(d) “ Edmund, I think, is gone 

III pity of his nnseiy, to de^pfitel) 

His nigh ted life.” 

{€) “ To he acknowledged, madam, is o’c paid, 

, All my reports go with the ujtich-^'t tiutl) ; 

No,r more, nor cUpyiM, hut so 

{/)“ Plate sin with gold, 

And the strong lance of jn,sfn-c hurtlf hnaks ; 

Arm it in rags, a pigmy’f» straw doth ju* u «’ it. 

3. Paraphrase one of the following * 

(а) “ Pcficc, Kent 

This coronet part lietwccu you. 

(б) “.ffd//. What's he, tliat speaks for Ivhnund, Karl of 

Gloucester ? 


Hack do I toss these treasons to thy hcKid. 

4. Tell the etymologj' of ca< h ‘>f ^h/nrl 

explain tlie precise sense in wliicli Shakespeare « inp '-'ll,* 
Revert, propinquity, allegiance, coiieeit, f 

methought, fordone, recreant, reservation. 
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5 Say from what source Shakespeare derived his material for 
tliis pi ly, how far the iiistory is autlientic, ami wliat other of 
Shakespeare’s dramas inay be traced to a similar origiJi. 

G. (.^)lcri(lge says : “ Kent is the nearest to perfect goodness of 
all Shakespeare’s characters, and yet the most individualised " 
(>>mmeut on this statement, and give, briefly, an estimate of 
Kent’s character. 

7. Quote from the play of Lear six phrases or sentences which, 
liave become proverbial, or have passed into our current speecii, 
and say in wliat connection they occur. 

8. C'onuneiit on the following expressions, and on the pait 
tlicy respectively play in the drama : 

(a) “I am made of the self metal as my sister.” 

(b) “The mysteries of Hecate and the night.” 

(c) “ An efiaay or taste of my virtue.” 

(tf) “ Enforced obedience of planetary influence.” 

(c) “ All with one’s meet that I cbm fashion fit.’* 

(/) “ Our mere defectSy 

Provo our rom7)iod%ti€S.” 

{(/} “ He compeen the best.” 

9. (hiarles L,aml> has said ; “ The tfar of Shakespeare cannot 
bo acted. ’Die contemptible machinery witli which tliey mimic 
the storm w'hich he goes out in, is not more inadequate to repre¬ 
sent tlic horrors of the real elements, than any actor can be to 
represent Lear. The greatness of Lear is not in corporal dimen¬ 
sion, Imt in inteUectual.” Criticise or discuss this statement. 



COMPOUN’I) SKXTEN'CK (rii. ii. 44-55) 
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GLOSSARY. 


Admiration (i. iv. ‘22H), astonishment. L. admtrari^ 

Afore (i. V. 4), before. A.S. on = i7i Joran = ivont. 

An {t IV. 04), if. A.S. and. 

Anatomize (m. \ it. 7*>)i tlisaect. Gr. ana, apjiit, tei7ino, cut. 

Anon (I. II. 157), iimneilialoly. A.S. on tin, in one (moment). 
Aroint (ill. iv. S), begone ! For derivation sec Notes. 

Auricular (i. ii. 89), belonging to the ear, secret. Dim. of L. 
ni/n'.f, car. 

Avouch (II. iv. 2.32), ai'-erl. 0 I'r. avochier. 

A-squlnt (V. iii. 70). See Notes. 

Ballow (tv. vi. 16), pole or cudgel. North-country word. 

Beuison (i. i. 2.36), bles-sing. L. heucdirfio 
Bewray (ii. i. 108), betray. A.8. he, imhjnn. 

Bias (i. i. 103), leaning. F. hiais, slojie. 

Boon (iv. vii. 10), favour. L. boninn, good. 

Boot (IV. vi. 200) gain. A S. hot, lieip. 

Bourn (III. vi. 25), brook. A.S. hum, brook. 

Bourn (iv. vi. 57), boundary. O.Fr, hodne. 

Brach (l. iv, 105, ni. vi, 68), bitcli. See Notes. 

Caitiff (II. i. 63, iii. ii. .50), \illain. O.Fr. caitiff, captive. 
Carbonado, li. ii. 30. See Notes. 

Carbuncle (il. iv. 219), fiery red gem. L. carhuiiculus, dim. of 
rarho. 

Cbampalns (i. i. 53), plain, open country. L. campania, plain. 
Cboler(i. li. 19), anger. Gr. choU, bile. 

Civet (IV. vi. 113), scent from civet cat. It. zthetlo, civet cat. 
268 
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Clotpole (l. iv. 48), blockliead. Dan. I.kml, doil j'oll ,, imll .n- 
head. 

Clout (IV. vi. 91), hull's eye. A.S. mu, til inttf uf ,l,itli. 
Cope (v. lii. 121), enrouitfi r. D.in lm\ 

Costard (iv. vi. 21(>), .ipplo, ami so ImmiI 
Cozen (V. iii. 155), cheat. L. tuii^in, 

Culllonly (II. ii. 25), like a cullioii nr .sciruinlicl I’r. cinnllvn, 
slieath. 

Dally (ni- '"i. 91), wa.ste. <1. ila/lm, tn (nllf 
Darnel (IV. iv. .5), tare O l-’r i/anir, stupeluil 
Debosll'd (l. IV. 228), dehauehed. O I'r ih 'tm/t /it i 
Defuse (l. iv. 2), disguise I. ihfiind'n , In imni ilntMi 
Dorofirate (i. iv. 207*). .“see Ntttfs 

Descry (III. vi. 185), spy out. 1>. dr, d'i«li, ^n.lnu, in \uile. 
Dote (l. iv. 36), to love foolishly D.in dmtn, to hiv' 

Dvillaxd (ii. i. 7^5)* tliiiioe A S duf, ‘H.tiijml 
Earnest (I. iv. 88), pledge. .M F. ini ', itoMod 

Elf, verb (ii. iii. 10), make elf like A..''. «'(/. 

Epileptic (II. ii. 70), perlnining lo epilepsy. Fi 'I'd "1“'". 

/amhano, I take or fall. 

Ere (ii. iv. 281), before. A.S atr, 


Essay (i. ii. 40), trial. Fr. 

Fain (l. ii. 59, iv. 29), glarlly. A.S ./li.r/oK, cheh 
Falchion (v. iv. 275), curved sviord. F I'lh-, M' kle. 

Fare (iii. iv. 112), to go or he A S jmoi. to an 
Fathoin (IIT. iv. 37),*G feet. 

Fellow (I. iii. 13), eiiual or cotnp.inioii. I- /d" /'. ).irln‘i. , 

Festlnate (in. vi. 9), hurried. Fyi^Oiio/'- loin -t ii 

nend (III. iv. 59, fiend. A.S Jfond, >-a" my 
Finical (II. ii. 16), fanciful, h Jinio, I tn.i'h 
Folna (IV. vi. 219), thrusts. 0. Fr. /oioii', e.d pe.ir 
Fordid, past tense of ‘fordo' (v. ni. Ait). d< -tini 


Kill. , 

Fraught (I. iv. 207), loaded. Sw. /r,d'a, to fi- igM ^ 
Frontlet (i. iv. 176), forehead ornament h. 1'”' " ■ 

Fumiter (IV. iv 3), fumitory, a ham ful plant. , t 

Gad (I. ii. 22), goad or spur (of the mom. nt;. . ■ r/''', n 

Oallow (ill. ii. 69), to terrify. A..S. fuj"-' 

Oaateddi. i 56), frightened. A.S. ffocfci, !<• fngl.ten. 
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Oermen (in. ii. 9), germ seed. I-. germen, germ. 

Hag- (II. ii. 7G), repulsive woman. A.S. haegten'^ej witch. 

Halcyon (rr. ii. 67), bright, like kingfisher days. Gr. a.\hm, 
kingfisher. 

Hatch (in, vi 71), wicket. AS. //ac, a grating. 

Hecate, a (Jieck gothlcss supposed to he identical with Arteiins 

or Diana, the moon-goddess, princess of darkness and of the 
netlier world, hence “ of Hecate and, the night.” 

Hefted (it. iv. H>0), handled AS. liaeft, handle. 

Hemlock (iv. iv. 4), poisonous plant. AS. haemlic. 

Holp (III. vii. Gl), oUl preterite of lielp. A.S. M]mi, to help. 

Hurricanoes (lll. ii. 2), old form for hurricane, water-apout 
S{> hurracan. 

interess’d (i. i. 75), inierested. L. inter, between, e.v^e, to be. 

See Notes, 

Intrixise (n. ii. 64), intrinsic. L. intraseu'i inside. 

Kibe (r. \. 8). heel chilblain. Colt, rih, cup, malady. 

Knapped (ii iv 117), beaten. Dan. k)iai>pcn, to snap. 

Knave (i. i. 12), boy, rogue. 0. hah\ boy ; A.S. ampe. 

Lethargled (i. iv. 215), made sluggish. (Jr. hthanjia, slotli. 
Litter (iii. vi. 88), couch to be carried in. F. litihe, couch. 
Loath (I. i. ‘261), loathly (u. i. 50), loathed (iv. vi. 39), unwilling, 
hatefully, lulled. AS. lat/uan, to be bated. 

Lubber (i iv. 8.5), awkward dolt. Dan Iloh, dolt. 

Lym (ill. vi. 67), bloodhound. O. Fr. liem, a leasb. 

Marjoram (iv. vi. 2.3). fragrant herb. L. amaracui. 

Maugre (v. iii. 128), in spite of. Fr. inalgr^.' 

Melny (ii. iv. 34), retinue. O. Fr. mainnee, family. 

Metbinks (i. iv. 177. iv. vi. 7, 10), it seems to me. A S. nw 
Ihinketh. it seems to r#.e. 

Mlnlliin im. vi. 42), pretty. G. miiina, love. 

Miscreant (r. i. 151), unbeliever. L. minus, less, ertdere, 
to believe. 

Moiety (i. i. 6), half part. Fr. moitii, half. 

Mopping (iv. i. 62), grimacing. Dan. mop/ien, to pout. 

Motley (r. iv. 146), parti coloured. 0. Fr. mallei^, clothed. 
Mowing (iv. i 62), making faces, grimacing. Fr. nione, grimace. 
Naught (II. iv. 128), Naughty (m. iv, 101), nothing, bad. A.S 
nrf, not, wiht, creature. 

Needs (i. iv. 97), of necessity. Genitive of A.S. n^d, need. 
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Newt (iiT. iv 117), small lizard -an owt, llu'jj luiMti:; un¬ 
attached to the C'ji. * nuiiLle ’ A S < h/aid 

(Eillade (iv. v. 25), glance. I'r. ml, an (‘\c. 

Paramour (iii. iv. 84), illicit lo\ei Fi j.m <tmo>ir 

Feascod {t. IV. 184), peapod, a hyhiid foiin. L |h':i : A S 

coed, pod. 

Perdu (iv. vii. 35). Fr. pardi<ii, by Ood. 

Pight (ir. i. 66). pitched, ami so settled, old ]*asl |i.ui <\f pjt<h 
A.H. picdii. 

Pig:my(iv. vi. 141),dwarf. V,\\ jnojmatox- lug as a 

to knuckles). 

Polae (II. i. 121), importance (* Fr. potsT, tc. w. igli Cf 
dupois. 

Propinquity (i. i. 184 ), kinship. L. pniimipiii(i\ 

Puissant (v. iii. 214), powi'i-ful. 1’. pxi'w/if. 

Queasy (ii. i. 17), delicate N«>i\v su 

Questiist (HI. vii. 16), scardier F 1 « U 

Ratsbane (iii. iv. 5.3), rat poison. A.S. mi ami ho/iti. 

Recreant (I. i. 157), faitli-ohangor. I.. rr, iig.iiii, 'kc. ! l.cl’eic. 
Renege (ix ii. (>7), deny L. rnn'i" 

Keverbs (i. i 144), roMMliciate I. y n t rl“ :'u • 

Rive (III. ii 5.!), split. le rt/a, tc.ir 
Ballet, III. ii. 119, salad. lul 

Sampire (iv. vi. l.-i), pl.ant prow s on loi ks nrar IIjc k a ; “.miiil.irc, 
-■ herb of St. Petei'. Fi. .Saint I'lciie 
Saw, 111 . it. 149), sj'ij’ing. A.S 
Shealed (i. iv. 184), shelled. A.S. .sc./( 

Simples (iv. iv. 14), herbs 

Simular (III. ii. 49), feigning. F- smyd'ir'’ 

Slth (i. i. 171), since. A.S. sith. 

Silver (IV. ii. 34), split oflf. A.S. o/i/'-a, el- a\e 
Squtny (IV. vi. 116), squint. S\v. s,,»/'/. lliii'h. 

Stelleo (HI. vii. 60), starlike. L. ‘.itlhi- 
Sumpter (ll. iv. 211), sunipter horse See Kot.-». 

Thwart (I. iv. 270), perverse. Ital ihr'U, a<ro“-. 

Tike (ill. vi. 68). Ital bitch 
Tithing (HI. iv. 121), district. A S. t>othufi. 

Tucket ( II. i. 79), trumjiet flourish. Ital. 'ecce'a. I'K u c. 
Yarlet (u. iv. 182), attendant. O.Pr. voritt -tasiwi . 
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Vaunt-couriers (iil. ii. 5), forerunners. Fr. avant, before, conrir, 
to run. 

Vouoli (i. i. 211), guarantee. L. vocare, call. 

Vouclisafe (ii. iv. l.)0), graciously consent = vouch and safe. 
Wake (ill. vi. 72), festival, from church dedication and its all 
night watch. A .S. xvacian, to watch. 

Wanton (ii. iv. 118), loose. 0, E. unntowen, undisciplined. 

Weal (I. iv. 20!)). welfare. A.S. wela. 

Weeds (iv. vii. lOii), clothes, especially the garb of mourning. 
A.S. loaaia. 

Whelk’d (IV. vi. 71), covered with pimples. A.S. weohc, a cocklo 
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A 

Able (vl>. )t H“ 

Abused, 1 d 20 ; iv- 7. 
Accommodate, iii. 4. 98; iv. (i. 
81. 

Action-taking, ii. ‘2 1.') 
.\<Ulition, ii 2 l.S ; v 9. 0(). 
Additions, i. I. 12(i. 

Address, i. 1. 181. 

.Admiration, i. 4. 2‘23. 
Alfectcd, i. 1. 1. 

A-height, iv. 6. 58. 

Albany, i. 1. 2. 

-Alm.s, i. 1. 209. 

Allot, i. 1. 164. 

-Allowance, i. 4 194. 

Anprove, i. 1. 17.5. 
Arbitrement, iv. 7. 94. 

-Arclvii 1 . 60 . * 

Argument, i. 1. 206. 

Aroint, iii. 4 111. 

A-S(iuint, V. 8 . 70 . 

Attask’d, i. 4. .3.31. 

Attend, i. 2. 2.3. 

Avouch, ii. 4. 232. 

B 

Bald, i. 4. 151. 

Bandy, i. 4. 79; ii. 4. 170. 
Bans, li. .3. 19; v. 3. 8.5. 
Barber-monger, ii. 2. 20. 
Bedlam beggans, i. 2 . 119. 
Beguile, ii 2 . 102; iv. 6 . 63. 
Benison, L 1. 2.')6. 

Besort, i. 4 237. 


HcMi.n.ii I lOS. 

Hmv I 2 103 
111 .ink, 1 I ll'l 
lil.lllki I (\ b I II 3 10 . 
Ill.K'k, n. (1 200 

llnlics. VollllC. 11 1 157 

.C 0 200 

JA •» 

IJiiiind. li) 7 

Ill,nil, i. 1. 105. 

llioMn biib, n 6. 110. 
bin dm k^, n 14. 
Uu// (A. ), 1 4 313 . 


(' 


{'.tillir, ii 1 63 _ 

C.imi l''l. II 2 73 
< '.iiikcr-liii. ^ 3 119 
(•,i|i.ibl-’. II I. 

('.itbonailo, ii. 2, .10. 

r.irp. 1 4 IMS, __ 

(_',i-,ciiiciit, i 2 .1) ^ 

lof fjc'i). IV. 0 
(',it,i‘-lr'i|i!ii', 1 9_1I8. 
riiunictcr, 1 2 'u . n- 
Clialli ngc. I 1 12; " ' 
rb.iin|Mii'iS' i I 1 
('ll,lire, V. .3 '2t.i _ 
(,'lilld-cli,angl'd, 1 '. - 
Clionglif, IV 6 13. 

Clotlii'r, n 6 33, 
Clolpnlb 1 4 44 
Clniit. IV 6 91. 

Cock, IV 6, 19 . 

Cocknev, o- 4. • O'. 


17. 


7.3. 

31. 
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Colour, ii. 2. 127. 
ComfortaWe, i. 4. 203. 
Comforting, iii. 5. 17. 
Compact, i. 2. 7. 
Conferring, i 1. 29. 
Continents, lii. 2. 53. 
Control, lii. 7. 2G. 

Convey, i. 2 04. 

Cope, V. 3. 121. 

Coronet, i. 1. 120. 

Course, iii. 7. .53. 

Court holy-water, iii. 2. 10 

Cowish, iv. 2. 12. 

Coxcomb, i. 4. 80. 

Cozeii’<i, V. li. 152. 

Or(.>SH iv. 7. 35. 

Cruelties, iii. 7. 64. 
Cub-drawn, iii. 1. 12. 
Cuckoo-flowers, iv. 4. 4. 
Cue, i. 2 110. 

Curiosity, i. 1.5; i. 2. 4. 

D 

Rnrkling, i. 4. 203. 

Darnel, i\' 4. .5. 

Daub, iv. 1. .5,3. 

Dobosbed, i. 4. 228. 
Deficient, iv. 6. 23. 

Defuse, i 4. 2. 

Deprive, i. 2. 4. 

Derogate, i. 4. 267. 
Diffidences, i. 2. 131. 
Diges*', i. 1. 118 
Discovery, v. 1. 48. 
Disclaims, ii. 2. 46. 
Diseases, i. 1. 165. 
Dhsordors, ii. 4. 104. 
Dispositions, i. 4. 208. 
Disquietly, i. 2. 106. 
Dissipation, i. 2. 131. 
DistatT, iv. 2. 17. 

Divinity, iv. 6. 100. 
Dolours, ii. 4. 50. 

E 

Ear-kissing, ii. 1. 8. 
Earnest (sb.), i. 4. 88. 


EfTecta, iv. 2. li>. 
Elbows (vb.), iv. .3. 42. 
Election, i 1. 197. 
EHing, ii. 3 10. 
lOmbosscd, ii. 4. 210. 
Enemy (a<lj.), v 3. 218. 
Engine, l. 4. 255. 

Kngraticd, i. 1. 287. 
Entertain, iii. 6. 76. 
Equalities, i 1.5. 
Essay, i 2 40. 
Exhibition, i. 2. 21. 

P 

Falcbiiin, v 3. 27.5. 
E.iiilt, V. 3. 190. 

Favours, iii. 7. 39. 
Feiitiire.s, i\'. 2. 63. 
Felicitate, i. I. 6.5. 

Felt (sb ), iv. 6. 159l 
Ketches, ii. 4. 8.3. 

Find, 1 4. 1.53. 

Finical, ii. 2. 16. 

Flaws, ii. 4 280. 

Fle.sh (vb.), ii. 2. .38. 
Flosbmeiit, li. 2. 112. 
Foins, iv. 6. 219. 
Footed, iii. 3. 12. 
Foppciy, i. 2. 110. 
Fraught, i. 4. 207. 
Friemls, iv. 1. .36. 
Frontlet, i. 4. 176. 
Furnishings, iii. 1. 29. 
Fill nitiire, iv. 4. 3. 

G 

Gallow, iii 2. 39. 

Garb, ii. 2. 86. 

Gastcd, ii. I. .56. 
Generation, i. 1. 107. 
Generous, i. 2. 8. 
Germens, iii. 2. 9. 
(ilaas-gazing, ii. 2. 16. 
Goodman, li. 2. 37. 
Gored, v. 3. .319. 
Gossamer, iv. 6 49. 
Grossly, i. 1. 282. 
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H 

Halcyon, ii. 2. G7. 
lT.in<ly-dan<ly, iv. 0. 131. 
Harbour (vb.), ii. *2 91. 
Head-lugged, iv. 2 42.. 
Helps (vb ), IV 4. 10. 

Hemlock, iv. 4 4. 
History, i. 1. 227. 
Hollowness, i. 2. lOo. • 
Hones.ty, i. 2. 161. 

Horn, 111 . 6. 73. 

Hovel (vb ), iv. 7. 39. 
Hunilred pouud, ii. 2. 8. 
Hiimcanoes, iii 2. 2. 

I 

Images, ii. 4. 84. 
Immediacy, v. 3. 63. 
Important, iv. 4 26. 
Influeui'e, i. 1. I 10. 
Interess’d, i. 1. 75. 
Interlude, v 3 87- 
Intermission, ii. 4. 32. 
lutnnso, ii. 2 64. 

It, =: its, i. 4 202. 

J 

Jealous, V. 1 51. 
Joilit-stool, ill. 6. 50. 

J ug, i* 4. 1 i 1, ^ 

K 


Materi.d, iv. 2 .'I."). 

Maiigie, \ 3 12S 

Mrniv. n t 34 
Mcilni. Ill 2 S7 

Mi!k liv<*i d, n 2 .'>0. 

Miuikin, 111 (> 12 
Mi.'-oJncf, I 2 IH 

MlscHMiit 1 I. 151. 

Moirlv, 1 1 
Motk-y, 1 4. 

Moni^n'l 1 4 47 
Mon^t^’is (\b ). 1 1. 21 i. 
Mopping. IV. I 62. 

Moral, u 2 5S 
Moi tj)i'-d. U 3 I.*"* 

Mollwt. th<* i» - .V2 

i'> I <’i-- 
N* 

\fat. n 2 ‘>3 

\« tii< I .sloc k-, n 4 10. 

\iglitnian*. in 4 lo8, 

Nun.-lr. 1 4 9S. 

() 

O, 1 4 170 

(i:ill:ob“^. 5 25 

On*’ liiiiik nil )'1 itin,;, li. 2 16 

(pK'T.ition 1 I )ol^ 

(>p|K)''it< ** ffb ♦, ' 3 10 

olit. I I 21 

Out \\ali. Ill 1- ■<5. 


Kibes, i. 5 8. 

Kite, i. 4. 249. 

Knave, i. 1. 12. 

L 

Lipsbury, ii. 2. 8. 

Lyrn, iii. 6. 67. 

M 

Madams, i. 2. 9. 

Majesty (dissyll.), i. L 8— 
Makes up, i. 1. 197- 
Marry, iv. 2. 68- 


I* 

kin;.-, iii I 26, 
Ikiit-, 1 1 2.VI 
I’.it I. 2 11'' 

1 *,. 1 k .sri ' " 

I’cltint'. II.Ji 
Rcidii, iv. ' 
P(;\v iii 4 

Pi, lure, ii. I 
Pn.'l)i. li 1 66 _ 
Pillicnck. Ill 4 ,1. 

PiiifoM, ii.2 H 

PlaiTinc^-, 1- 1 


’.li 4. 7*3. 
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Plate (vb.), iv. 6. 139. 
Poise, ii. 1. 121. 

Portable, iii. (!. 106. 
Pos.scsaes, iv. 1. 62. 
Potency, i. 1, 16.3. 

Pother, lii. 2. 4.3. 

Practice, ii 1. 74. 

Precipitating, iv. 6. .'lO. 
Preilominance. i. 1. 115. 
Pregnant, ii. 1. 77. 
Pre]>aratioH, iv. 4 22. 
Press-money, iv. 6. 87. 
Pretence, i. 2. 82; i. 4. 66. 
Profe.sseii, i. 4. 11. 
Propinquity, i. 1. 104. 
Puppet, ii. 2. 29. 

Q 

Queasy, ii. 1. 17. 
Questnsts, lii 7. 16. 

R 

Rake up, iv. 6. 247. 

Razed, i. 4. 4. 

Recreant, i. 1. 157. 
Reineinberest. i. 4. 63. 
Rcrnoibe, iv. 2 73. 

Renege, ii. 2. (i7. 

Roverbs, i. 1. 144. 
Ripeness, v. 2. 11. 

Rivals, i. 1. ,3.j. 

Rosemary, ii. .3. 16. 
Roundest, i. 4. 51. 

Rubb'-l, ii. 2. 143. 

Ruffle, ii. 4. 296. 

S 

Safety, i. 1. 147. 

Sallets, iii. 2. 119. 
Samphire, iv. 6 15. 
Sectary, i. 2. 13,3. 

Secure (vb.), iv. 1. 20. 
Seeming, i. 1. 189. 
Self'COvered, iv 2. 62. 
Settling, iv. 7. 82. 

Simples, iv. 4. 14. 

Simular, iii. 2. 49. 

Sinews, lii. 6. 96. 


Sizes, ii. 4. 170. 

Slenderly, i. 1. 284. 

.Slip-shod, i. 5. 11. 

Sliver, iv, 2. .34. 

Snuffs, iii. 1. 26; iv. 6. 39. 
.Sometime, i. 1. 109. 
Sophisticated, lii. 4. 97. 

Sop o’ the moonshine, ii. 4. 24. 

Speculations, iii 1. 24. 

Square) of sense i. 1. 64. 
.Squiny, iv. 6. 116. 

Stars, the seven, i. 6. .33. 

Starts (sb.) i. 1. 294. 

Stellcd, iii. 7. 60 
Stocks, the. ii. 2 114. 

Strain, v. 3 .38. 

Straiiger’d, i. 1. 195. 
.Subscribed, i. 2. 20. 
Subscription, iii. 2. 18. 
Substance, i. 1. 189. 

Sumpter, ii 4. 211. 
Superfluous, iv. 1 67. 
Superservice.able, ii 2. 16. 
Suited, iv. 7 6. 

Sustained, i. 1. 124; i. 4. ,320. 

T 

Taking, ii. I. 158. 

Taking off, v. 1. CO. 

Temper, i. .5. 43. 

Temperance, iv. 7. 24. 

Tender (vb.), i. 1. 186. 
Tender-hefted, ii. 4. 166. 
Threading, ii 1. 120. 
Tbree-suited, ii. 2. 14. 

Thwart (adj.), i. 4. 270. 

Tike, iii 6. 68. 

Tithing, iii. 4. 121. 
Toad-spotted, v. 3. 1.35. 

3’om o’ Bedlam, i. 2. 119. 

Top (vb.), i 2. 17. 

Toward, ii. 1. 10; iii. 3. 17. 
3’rcachers. i. 2. 114. 

Tre.isury, iv. 6. 43. 

Trice, i. I. 207. 

Trill'd, iv. 3. 12. 

Tucket, ii. 1. 79. 

Turlygod, ii. 3. 20. 
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u 

Unable, i. I. *19 
Un})oItc{l, ii 2 55. 
Omiistinguisird, iv.\). ‘2-U. 
Unhappily, i 2 I2<S. , 
Unpossessing, n 1 OS 

Unprized, i. 1. 250. 
Untented, i. 4, 287. 

V 

Validity, i. 1, 71. 

Vailet, ii. 4 I8‘2. 

\',as3al, i. 1. l.’)l. 
Vjxunt-couriera, ill. 2. 5, 
Virtues, iv. 4. 16. 
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.ill Ill'll 1 III I ! 17 

W.ilK. i :i 71 
W.iMiM 11 ■_> lit 
W.iiiM'.li I 1 'jri 
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V 

Yoke-fillow, iii. 6. ;(6. 
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